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PREFACE 
acts and figures about India are easily obtainable. But 


these often tend to remain academic abstractions, unre- 

lated to human life as it is actually led in that country. 
In this book an attempt is made to connect discussion of Indian 
probléms with typical Indian incidents, illustrative of the way 
of life and the modes of thought and speech of the people. 

In the course of the discussion there is a good deal of criti- 
cism of British actions and policies in India. To some people 
this may be distasteful. But it is time that Englishmen learnt to 
view their record in India more objectively than has been their 
habit’ in the past. Criticisms of the British Raj, though often 
ill-informed and ill-natured, are nat on that account ill- 
founded. The critics may seem unreasonable; but psycho- 
logically, if not logically, they usually have some justification ; 
and this ought to be recognized and understood. Thecustomary 
idealizations of the British Raj are annoying to Indians, harm- 
ful to British interests, and quite unnecessary. 

For the British achievement has been sufficiently remarkable 
to require no euphemism or exaggeration. It can stand on its 
own merits. It was no small thing for a tiny handful of English- 
men to conquer a distant and populous country, to administer 
it peacefully for over a century with tolerance and humanity, 
and to plant in its somewhat uncongenial soil the great liberal 
ideals and institutions of England. And no one intimate with 
India can doubt the admiration and gratitude which successive 
generations of Indians have felt for nameless Englishmen who 
have worked in their midst. 

Indians are not unaware of what they owe to England. It ts 
rather Englishmen who are apt to forget what they owe to 
India—not least how much of their own achievement in India 
has been dependent on Indian ability and co-operation. 
Neither the merits nor the defects of the British Raj are 
attributable solely to the British. Without Indian talent the 
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great fabric of ordered government could never have been 
built; nor could it have been sustained with such impressive 
stability without certain qualities—which are also defects—of 
Indian character—a respect for authority, a strong sense of 
personal loyalty, and a quick responsiveness to great ideas. The 
Indian Empire is the product of jotnt endeavours. Future ages 
will perhaps admire it. 

Parts of this book will not be readily intelligible without somg 
knowledge of (i) recent constitutional developments in ups 
and (ii) the system of district administration. Brief notes 
both these subjects will be found at the énd of the book. 

Any Official, e.g. judge, magistrate, or police officer, referred 
to in the course of the book may be presumed to be an Indian, 
unless the contrary is clearly indicated. The number of English 
Officials in India is exceedingly small. In many districts there 
is only one; in many none at all. This is not always fully 
appreciated. 

The Indian villagers and other persons of little or no educa- 
tion who appear in this book would have spoken in their own 
vernacular. What they would have actually said has been 
translated fairly literally into English. The English put into the 
mouths of more educated Indians represents the sort of English 
that they might have used. 

P.M. 
Aston Tirrold, ee 
December 1943 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘We must pias at India ae acanerctiat of an ‘Indian eye.’ 
. sat Sir CHARLES Woop, 


t the end of the 1914-18 Wat the Indian Empire presented 
to England a novel and disconcerting problem. India, 
it was not doubted, was still unfit to govern herself. 
‘The association of Indians in every branch of the administra- 
tion and the devdlopment of self-governing institutions’ could 
‘only be achieved by successive stages’. But meanwhile there 
was a singular lack of Englishmen willing to go and do the 
governing and administering for her. During the four years of 
recruitment to the Services had been practically stopped ; 
this was followed by the resignation of some officers who 
felt that they could not adjust themselves to the new conditions 
created by the Montegu-Chelmsford Reforms. Thus in addi- 
tion to filling ordinary vacancies there was a good deal of lee- 
way to make up. But suitable-recruits were hard to come by. 
‘The white man showed a disinclination to take up his burden. 
The British Government attacked the problem energetically. 
In ofder to attract young mien to the Indian Services they in- 
creased the material rewards ; and they discreetly idealized the 
‘moral quality of the work. The conditions of service as regards 
pay, passages, leave and allowances were improved as a result 
of the Lee Commission (1923) so as to ensure a standard of 
living unsutpassed by any Civil Service in the world. The pay 
and security were certainly good. And the work was interesting, 
even inspiring, Retired civilians, public: men, and the Secretary 
of State for’ India himself visited the Universities and urged 
‘young men to go to India where there awaited them a task, 
different indeed'from that of preceding generations, but per- 
haps more énthralling, certainly more difficult and, if success- 
fully accomplished, more redounding to the glory of the English 
It would ‘be for them ‘(so it was suggested) to see 
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final accomplishment of England’s mission in India—a mission 
foreseen a century earlier by Munro, Elphinstone, Henry 
Lawrence and others—namely, under her guidance and foster- 
ing care to bring India into the scale of free, independent 
nations. 

To these siren appeals there was a gratifying response. A few 
early swallows in the middle twenties gave promise of more 
to come, and by 1930 The Times was able to congratulate itself 
and its readers on the number of English recruits passing into 
the Indian Civil Service with first-rate University records. 

Some of these recruits, among whom was a sensible but 
rather earnest young man named Greenlane, were inclined to 
inquire why it had been necessary to wait right up till their 
lifetime to take any substantial step towards Indian self- 
government, said to have been the goal of English policy for 
nearly 100 years. They received no very satisfactory reply. For 
ever since the Mutiny, and increasingly in recent years, English 
writers on India had been discouraged from raising and dis- 
cussing awkward questions. And this was one of the many 
questions which tended to be burked. It was, as Greenlane soon 
discovered, only one small example of a general defect which 
had made British Indian history ‘the worst patch in current 
scholarship’. A century ago, when the East India Company 
still ruled in India, English historians’ comment on the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs was often brutally frank and critical. For 
in those days there was no politically conscious India to be 
afraid of. Moreover the Company was not a national concern, 
and many who were jealous of its profits, political influence, 
and patronage felt no misgiving about showing (or learning) 
that its rule was corrupt and oppressive. But after the Mutiny 
and the final assumption of the Government of India by the 
Crown, India became unquestionably a national possession— 
‘the brightest jewel in Britain’s Imperial Crown’—and inciden- 
tally the largest foreign market that any country has ever been 
able to control for its own advantage. Henceforward India was 
too manifestly mixed up with England’s national pride and 
prosperity for English writers to be able to give a full, judicious, 
and unbiased account of British-Indian history. It became an 
acknowledged axiom that, barring a few painful episodes in 
the early stages, British rule had been for India as a whole 
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almost unmixed blessing. It was pleasant, it was natural for the 
English to believe this. And, in all classes, they did believe it. 

“How do you like our rule in India?’ inquired a cheerful 
bootblack of one of Greenlane’s Indian friends as he shined 
his shoes in Piccadilly. ‘I am afraid we are not at all fond of it,’ 
came the obvious answer. It was puzzling and distressing to the 
bootblack who had confidently expected a bouquet. 

But the confident assumption of the beneficence of British 
rule has not been confined to semi-educated bootblacks with 
a smattering of garbled history. A distinguished modern his- 
torian' has recited in stately periods the catalogue of British 
achievements in India: 

‘They have preserved India from foreign attack, and given 
it the blessing of unbroken internal peace and freedom of 
trade. There is not an acre of British India the title to which is 
not inscribed in the books of British administration and pro- 
tected by the force of British law. Some forty million acres of 
desert have been reclaimed for cultivation by the art of British 
irrigation engineers. Though the number of Englishmen en- 
gaged on the administration has at no time exceeded five 
thousand, this alien people has so administered the country 
that the population has increased by more than 230 millions. 
Such measure of intellectual and political unity as may now 
be found in India is due to the English conquest and admini- 
stration. The one common language which goes from end to 
end of the sub-continent, the one common medium of higher 
instruction . . . is the language of England.’ 

He goes on with evident sincerity to pay a remarkable tribute 
to the British official in India. 

‘The advantage to India of a Government exempt from 
irregularity, caprice, and corruption, and dealing out even- 
handed justice irrespective of caste and creed, has been gen- 
erally acknowledged. The British members of the Indian Public 
Services have perhaps more nearly than any other ruling class 
realized the ideal of disinterested Government which Plato 
thought could only be secured if the guardians of the State 
were shielded from the temptations of ownership and family. 
Their task has been exacting : to suppress crime, to provide for 
the needs of a modern State out of the scanty resources of a 

1H. A. L. Fisher in A History of Europe, ch xxii. 
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poor oriental community, to promote the unwelcome novelties 
of education and hygiene among a backward and superstitious 
peasantry, and to act as a buffer between hostile creeds and 
communities.’ 

These were the conclusions of a scholar and experienced man 
of affairs. And Greenlane, reading the standard histories of 
India, could hardly be expected to form a different opinion. 
Nevertheless, he had an uneasy feeling that important facts 
were being suppressed. He could not help observing that little 
was said of the economic factors affecting the history of India ; 
and this was all the more significant in that Indian politicians 
were inclined to allege that the English had ruined India’s 
prosperity, arrested her economic development and kept her 
in abject misery as one vast rural slum. 

Of course, the early period of British rule in India had 
admittedly been very bad. After Plassey (1757), there was for 
thirty years a regular system of direct spoliation. The Com- 
pany’s servants plundered and oppressed the Company’s Indian 
possessions without disguise or shame. The facts were notori- 
ous. They had been denounced in Parliament (with some 
rhetorical exaggeration); they had been more coolly reported 
by some of the Company’s own servants. “It must give pain to 
an Englishman’, wrote one of them in 1769 ‘to have reason to 
think that since the accession of the Company to the Dewanee? 
the condition of the people of this country has been worse than 
it was before; and yet I am afraid the fact is undoubted. ... 
This fine country, which flourished under the most despotic 
and arbitrary government, is verging towards its ruin while 
the English have really so great a share in the administration.’ 

Later, Macaulay had written of this period, ‘Enormous for- 
tunes were rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty 
millions of human beings were reduced to the last extremity 
of wretchedness. They had been accustomed to live under 
tyranny, but not under tyranny like this.’ 

But this disgraceful plunder was confined to the limited 
area of the Company’s then existing dominions, viz. Ben- 
gal, Bihar, and’ Orissa. And measures were taken to 
stop it as soon as the facts became generally known in 
England. With the turn of the century the system of open 

1 The right to collect revenue; hence, Civil Administration. 
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spoliation was ended. And in 1833, when the Company's 
Charter was renewed, the grand principle was laid down that 
‘the interests of the native subjects are to be preferred to those 
of Europeans wherever the two come into conflict’. 

And so all lived happily ever afterwards. Yes, according to 
English popular opinion, all save a small intelligentsia—a 
mere handful of the population. Yet it was disturbing to 
Greenlane to find that most of the Indian students, who, like 
him, were preparing themselves for service in India, belonged 
to this minority, and perversely carried the indictment far be- 
yond 1800 or 1833. According to them, India’s ancient village 
economy, based on the union of agriculture and domestic 
industry, was ruined during the nineteenth century by the flood 
of machine-made cotton goods from Lancashire. Unprotected 
by tariffs, millions of Indian spinners and weavers were thrown 
out of work and forced to crowd into the villages and thus 
begin the ‘deadly over-pressure on agriculture’. 

Not only, they alleged, were India’s indigenous manufactur- 
ing industries ruined during this century; her wretched and 
impoverished people were saddled with the cost of their own 
conquest and subjection. The wars, whereby from 1800-50 
England extended her dominion over the whole of India, and 
the military operations réquired to suppress the Mutiny of 
1857 were charged to the Indian taxpayer. England, in fact, not 
only conquered India mainly with Indian rather than English 
troops, but actually made India pay for the privilege—a feat 
of ingenuity not often emulated. These payments laid the 
foundations of the famous ‘Drain’, ‘Tribute’ or ‘Home Charges’ 
whereby India annually hands to England large sums for ser- 
vices rendered. 

Up to this point Greenlane could to some extent meet the 
indictment. The policy of Jaisser-faire free-trade which was 
applied to India in the nineteenth century in perfect good faith, 
may have led, he was ready to admit, quite unintentionally to 
some unfortunate results. But the error, if error it was, like the 
previous errors of the eighteenth century, was corrected as soon 
as fully realized. It was now recognized that India must be 
allowed to impose such protective duties as she considered 
necessary in order to foster her industrial development and 
that the manipulation of tariffs for the benefit of Lancashire 
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was a thing of the past. As for the so-called ‘Drain’, practically 
all the debt incurred in the nineteenth century had, by 1914, 
been repaid. The amount of unproductive debt then outstand- 
ing was only the modest sum of £13,000,000. The remaining 
debt represented loans for productive purposes, e.g. the con- 
struction of railways and canals. No one could reasonably 
complain of the payment of interest on such loans. The bulk of 
the other ‘Home Charges’ consisted of the pay and pensions 
of English civil and military officers. No doubt English officers 
were somewhat expensive, but the labourer is worthy of his 
hire. 

But if Greenlane gave this partial answer, it only provoked 
critical Indian students to a further indictment. The English. 
they would say, have a happy knack of representing that defects 
have been remedied, abuses and injustices corrected. The past 
may have been bad; but the present is always good; and the 
future is always going to be still better. In real fact however, 
as soon as one system of exploitation is denounced and ended, 
another covertly takes its place. The era when English manu- 
facturing interests could freely control Indian trade for their 
own benefit passed away at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. But long ere this a new method of sucking wealth from 
India had been devised. England, after plundering India for 
over a century, had been able from about 1860 onwards to use 
the proceeds to set up as a vast moneylender. At the time of 
the Mutiny English capital investments in India were negligible. 
By 1914 they had reached £500 million. By 1929 they had 
swollen to more than £700 million. With the profits from these 
ever-increasing investments steadily rising, England could 
afford to see her share in Indian trade declining and to grant 
Indians greater freedom in the management of their tariffs. By 
these investments she had secured for herself a first charge on 
the major productive resources and enterprises of the country. 
Provided internal peace was preserved, and provided English 
interests could control the banking system (where they were 
well entrenched) and influence Government’s financial and ex- 
change policy, there was no reason why the astute old money- 
lender should not comfortably rake in the interest on her 
investments for the rest of the century. As for the debtor—well 
he just had to pay. After all, if you are so poor that you cannot 
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develop your own resources without borrowing money, you 
must expect to pay for it. It matters not whether your borrow- 
ings are wise or unwise, voluntary or involuntary. A bond is 
a bond. The creditor must take his pound of flesh. 

Here then, they contended, was England’s new, respectable, 
yet diabolical system of exploiting India. Here was the twen- 
tieth-century model, smoother and more silent in its workings 
than its predecessors, but not a whit different in its purpose 
and effect, viz. to enrich England at the expense of the poor 
Indian peasant. 

Greenlane, though a bit puzzled and distressed at this indict- 
ment, was more than a little sceptical of it. He could not per- 
haps satisfactorily answer all the charges and was vaguely 
aware that English writers tended to shirk these economic 
questions altogether. But this Indian criticism seemed to defeat 
itself by its own violence; and books about India by Indians 
usually bore such obvious marks of bias and rancour as to 
carry little conviction. In any case, he comforted himself, the 
critics were only a minute fraction of the population. This tiny 
over-clever minority might fail to appreciate the blessings of 
British rule, but the dumb millions of India, her ‘backward and 
superstitious peasantry’, were surely thankful to be saved from 
war, pestilence and famine, injustice and oppression by a just 
and powerful British Government. Surely there could be no 
doubt about this. Anyway, these dumb millions he and his 
brother officers were going to serve to the best of their ability, 
as so many British officers had done in the past, despite all 
difficulties caused by the increased Indianization of the Services 
and the growing power of Indian Ministers. To uphold the 
interest of the underdog and at the same time to facilitate the 
transition to Indian self-government—these were to be his 
guiding aims. 

And so one autumn day in the early ’thirties he set sail for 
India, a trifle worried perhaps by Indian criticisms, but all the 
more eager to learn on the spot something of the realities of 
British rule. 

But if he, as he sets forth, is a trifle puzzled and disconcerted, 
the officials of the India Office are not. They have everything 
cut and dried. Greenlane had met a few of them; for in those 
days certain India Office officials made a point of establishing 
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contact with young English. officers going out to India and 
encouraged an interchange of views. The conversation would 
range over current Indian problems; there would be specula- 
tion on the character and probable duration of British rule and 
on the real objects of British policy. The India Office officials 
were quite sure of their ground. Any misplaced idealism, any 
doubts regarding the continuance of British rule were quickly 
silenced with the curt remark, ‘We have £1,000 million capital 
in India. We remain in India to safeguard it, not to teach them 
how to govern themselves.’ These realists of the desk knew 
what they were about. Dealing at third hand with the affairs 
of a distant country which they had never visited, ignorant of 
its people and unwarmed by any personal affection for them, 
they could view the matter with cool detachment and flatter 
their sedentary selves that they were hard-headed. It was useful, 
no doubt, for Greenlane to meet such men, and to receive from 
them a refreshing douche of realist cold water. It was comfort- 
ing, too, to be assured that the India Office would see him 
through—that his job would last his lifetime all right. With 
such men to protect his interests he could embark for India at 
the outset of his career with the feeling that his pension was 
already practically safe in his pocket. 
We will follow him there in the next chapter. 
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‘No one can pass through various parts of India without being 
profoundly touched at the sad spectacles of malnutrition-and semi- 
starvation that obtrude themselves upon the eye, or can doubt that 
many of the inhabitants of India never know what it is to have 
enough to eat.’--(Calcutta Correspondent— The Times, |st February 
1927.) 


n eye accustomed to flowery pastures and waving harvests 
is astonished and repelled by this wide extent of hope- 
less sterility.” With this observation Greenlane, as he 
travelled from Bombay to Delhi, most heartily concurred. He 
shared the feelings of many other people who on their first 
visit to India make this journey. For once you have traversed 
the narrow strip of coastal plain and begun to ascend the Ghats, 
you have before you a twenty-four hour train journey through 
country which appears uniformly depressing and infertile. Mile 
succeeds mile of stony, scrub-covered hills with only here and 
there a meagre patch of unpromising cultivation. For much of 
his journey the same prospect greets the traveller from Bombay 
to Calcutta. Nor do these journeys reveal the full extent of 
India’s unfavoured regions. West of Delhi lies the semi-desert 
of Rajputana ; beyond that the desert of Sind. 

Yet despite these great barren stretches of country, Indian 
writers habitually harp on India’s natural wealth and abundant 
resources. India is a rich country; but her people are poor. 
This is the grim paradox which the English have to answer for. 

The people are certainly poor. But India’s natural wealth 
has been much exaggerated. The impressions of the modern 
traveller, who in a single journey by road or rail can cover 
hundreds of miles of country and is not confined to the narrow 
limits of specially-favoured localities, are a safer guide than 
economists’ glowing statistics about cultivable areas and 
mineral resources. 

As an agricultural country, India is gravely handicapped by 
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the uncertainty of the rainfall. Even where the soil is good— 
and much of it is poor—large tracts cannot be cultivated at all 
without heavy preliminary expenditure on wells or canals. Still 
larger areas, in the absence of artificial irrigation, can only 
yield inferior crops and fail altogether in years of bad rainfall. 
The cultivator himself is debilitated by disease of which the 
most widespread, malaria, has not yet been mastered by 
modern science and is fostered by every extension of artificial 
irrigation. In many parts of India cow dung is the only con- 
venient form of fuel and what ought to enrich the land is 
required to boil the milk. 

Industrially India suffers from a bad distribution of resources. 
The coal is awkwardly concentrated in Bengal and Bihar. 
Hence in order to run the north-western railway (covering the 
area Delhi-Peshawar—Karachi) 200 loaded coal trucks have to 
be hauled daily approximately 1,000 miles. It is as though 
Europe had to draw all its coal from the Balkans. The same 
problem of distance hampers the use of water power. If science 
could reveal how to transmit electric energy without wires 
(which the Brains Trust has said is now the most needed dis- 
covery), the whole of India might quickly be electrified. As it 
is, the high cost of transmission over long distances impedes 
progress. 

Not all these facts could be known to Greenlane. Neverthe- 
less, as he travelled to Delhi he was struck by the barrenness 
of the scene and puzzled that so judicious an author as Sir 
Malcolm Darling’ could write, “The most arresting fact about 
India is that her soil is rich and her people poor.’ Definitely 
wrong, he thought to himself. The people are poor—that is 
plain. But the richness of the soil is not apparent. ‘De non 
existentibus et non apparentibus eadem est ratio.’ 

At Delhi he had an introduction to his father’s old friend, 
Sir Digby Dinwiddy, a worthy gentleman of nearly sixty, who 
after twenty-five years of strenuous district life had found in 
the Government of India Secretariat a convenient resting-place 
before retirement. With little delicacy of perception Greenlane 
at once plunged him into a controversy, the very existence of 
which he preferred to ignore. | 

1 Sir Malcolm Darling, K.C.I.E., author of the Punjab Peasant in 
Prosperity and Debt, Rusticus Loquitur, and Wisdom and Waste. 
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‘I hope you had a good journey up?’ 

‘Thank you. Very comfortable in spite of the excessive 
noisiness of the train. But I was very much struck by the poverty 
of the country and of such of the people as I saw. Do you think, 
sir, Indians are poorer now than when we first came here?’ 

‘God bless my soul, my good young man! Who put such 
ideas into your head? Do you imagine that all the railways and 
canals we’ve built in this country have not added to its wealth? 
Why, before we brought peace and order to India, the peasant 
had no security of tenure, no access to foreign markets, and no 
ambition to do more than scrape a meagre subsistence from 
the soil. If the rains failed, men and cattle simply died. There 
were no means of bringing in grain from surplus areas. But all 
that is changed now.’ 

‘Then you don’t agree with Moreland that India is to-day 
little, if at all, richer than she was at the death of Akbar?’ 

‘I don’t know anything about Moreland and his opinions, 
and if he has spent his time trying to compare the income per 
head of population to-day with the income per head in A.D. 
1600 I don’t want to.' It is obvious that he has been wasting 
his time. The material is not available on which to form a 
comparison. You may cook up figures to prove any absurdity, 
but whatever Moreland or anyone else may say, I can tell you 
that even in the thirty-five years that I have been in this 
country there has been a visible improvement in the general 
standard of living. Of course, owing to the slump, everyone is 
feeling the draught a bit at the moment. But that is only tem- 
porary. Prices will begin to go up again soon, we hope. Up to 
a year or two ago the people were really wonderfully pros- 
perous.’ 

“But isn’t it possible, sir, that the improvement which you 
say you’ve seen was also only temporary—I mean to say that 
temporarily owing to the high prices of agricultural produce 
during and after the war the peasant became for a few years 
more prosperous and this has given you the mistaken impres- 


1 In case the reader is more eager for enlightenment, it may be 
mentioned that W. H. Moreland, C.S.I., C.L.E., was a member of 
the Indian Civil Service and made a study of the economics of 
Mogul times. Author of India at the death of Akbar and From 
Akbar to Aurangzeb and Jahangir’s India. 
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sion of a steady improvement during your service; whereas 
fundamentally there has been no change?’ 

‘Not at all, not at all. Even in 1914, before the beginning of 
the war, people were ever so much better off than they were 
in the ‘nineties. I remember when I first came out and was put 
on famine duty seeing cattle eating dung in the streets and 
sinking down and dying. There has been nothing like that for 
the last twenty-five years.’ 

“But the people still seem so poor that it is rather difficult 
to conceive how they could be poorer and continue to live. 
The Simon Commission, taking the most optimistic estimates, 
concluded that the average Indian’s income is barely £8 a year. 
This was only an average. There must be many below it; and 
since the depression and the fall in prices this average of £8 
may, I suppose, have been halved.’ 

Sir Digby was by now becoming visibly restive. ‘I’m blowed 
if I know how you young fellows get stuffed up with all these 
figures and nonsense nowadays. Here are we who have spent 
our lives in India working for the peasants—devoting all our 
energies to their welfare through the heat of the day—and then 
you come out and tell us that they are worse off than when we 
began. I don’t know how they let you get these notions. It 
must be due to that year you spend nowadays in England before 
you come out, supposedly learning the language. I’ve always 
said that they ought to get you out here quick and set you down 
to learn your work, instead of leaving you to idle away a year 
at one of the Universities, reading seditious literature and 
studying phonetics.’ 

‘I don’t see why you should class the Simon Commission 
Report as seditious literature,’ said Greenlane, and immediately 
repented of his rashness. For Sir Digby was now wrathful. 

“Look here, young man, I haven’t time to stop bandying 
words with you. But I tell you again that in my time in India 
I have seen a very marked change for the better in the condition 
of the people, and the sooner you get that firmly into your head 
the better. Well, I must be off.’ He rose and with conscious 
dignity and importance left the room. 

His wife, who had listened to this unfortunate argument 
with some embarrassment, felt that she should try to smooth 
things over. | 
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‘I am afraid my husband was a little annoyed at your re- 
matks. But never mind; you needn’t think any more of it.’ 

‘I am very sorry if I was rude. I didn’t realize that I was 
starting on such a dangerous topic.’ 

“Well, if you begin telling men who have worked most of 
their lives in India that their efforts have been wasted, and that 
over 100 years of English rule has merely resulted in the people 
getting poorer, you must expect them to get a bit nettled. 
However, never mind; you’ll probably not have occasion to 
bring up the question again. You’re going to my husband’s old 
Province aren’t you? Ah well, they always say that it is the 
granary of India and that no one there suffers from lack of 
food. I’ve sometimes heard my husband say that the prosperity 
of the peasant in the new canal-irrigated areas is unequalled 
anywhere in Asia. I don’t think that when you’re there you’ll 
be quite so troubled by the question of poverty. Besides you'll 
be busy learning the language and your work.’ 

And to some extent she proved right. During the next two 
years Greenlane struggled with the language, his duties as a 
magistrate and the summer heat. It was not till 1934 that he 
again had occasion to discuss with a senior official the question 
of the poverty of the Indian masses; and this time it was not 
he who suggested the topic, but his own immediate superior, 
Mr. Lightfoot, the district officer of Sawanpur, to whom he 
had been posted as assistant. 


Late one August afternoon in 1934, Mr. Lightfoot, after a 
heavy day’s work in Court hearing appeals, was collecting his 
papers preparatory to going home. ‘Sangat Rai’ he said, 
addressing his Reader,! ‘to-morrow is a holiday and I want to 
pay a visit to Gandiwind. It is your village, isn’t it, and only 
about six miles off?’ 

‘Less than six miles, your Honour. It is your Honour’s 
kindness to pay us a visit. The people will be very pleased.’ 

‘Well, as a matter of fact, it is not very kind of me, Sangat 
Rai, as I would like you to be present when I arrive, and I am 
afraid that may rather interfere with your holiday. I hope 
you haven’t any important private business to attend to to- 
morrow morning?’ 

1 A magistrate’s Clerk of Court. Pay generally Rs.40—90 per mensem., 
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‘If your Honour is coming to my village, what private busi- 
ness could I have? I have no business. I am absolutely at your 
Honour’s disposal. May I tell the tahsildar' to be present?’ 

‘No, I don’t think we need bother the tahsildar. But I would 
like all the lumbadars? of the village to be present and, of course, 
anyone else who cares to turn up. Do you think you could be 
so kind as to inform them?’ 

“Your Honour’s intended visit will be good news to all the 
people of the village. Your Honour’s reputation for justice is 
so great that all will be longing to get a glimpse of you. What 
time shall I say that your Honour will arrive?’ 

‘Oh, I should say about ten-thirty.’ 

“Your Honour works so hard that even on a holiday you 
don’t take rest. Iam amazed to see how your Honour works.’ 

“Why are you amazed? You have to work just as hard as I do. 
All the time [’'m in Court you have to be here attending to 
what is going on. And you have to arrive before me and leave 
after me. In fact the more I work the more you have to.’ 

“We small humble clerks are expected to work hard. It is 
not expected of big officers like your Honour.’ 

‘But I draw about twenty times as much pay as you, so I 
ought to do at least twice as much work.’ 

‘It is your Honour’s noble self that has these ideas. We 
humble clerks cannot say anything.’ 

‘Oh, by the way, I would like the magistrate in whose area 
Gandiwind falls to be present to-morrow. It’s Mr. Greenlane 
isn’t it? Good, I can bring him along with me in the car. Good 
evening, Sangat Rai.’ 

Gandiwind was a large village with about 3,000 turbulent 
inhabitants. The land was fertile and, being near to the City 
of Sawanpur, well manured. In addition to the ordinary flat- 
roofed mud houses, there were several substantial brick build- 
ings. These and a number of orchards instead of the usual 
fields of maize and millet testified to the comparative pros- 
perity of the place. About half of the village was irrigated by 
a canal, and in the other half there were plenty of wells fitted 
with Persian wheels. In fact there was no land solely dependent 
on rainfall. Wells could be sunk easily; the sub-soil water, 

1A revenue officer in charge of a part of a district. 
* Headmen. 
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which was everywhere sweet, was only about twelve feet below 
the surface; and the strain on the well-cattle was therefore not 
great. Yet it was not a happy village. Owing to the increase in 
the population the land had become so subdivided that many 
of the peasants owned only half an acre. The struggle for 
existence—and for land—was keen. Fights and murders were 
the order of the day. 

“The thanedar' tells me’, said Greenlane to Mr. Lightfoot as 
they drove to the village, ‘that since the establishment of 
British rule not a single murderer in Gandiwind has ever been 
hanged. The evidence always goes bad.’ 

‘That’s a pretty good record, considering that there seem to 
be three to four reported murders per year, let alone the un- 
reported ones. At that rate the number of unhung murderers 
must now about equal the male population of the village. It 
is really rather appalling. However, now that you’re magistrate 
in charge of this area, surely you can see that someone is 
hanged at last.’ 

‘I think I’ve got one in the bag already—that young fellow 
Jarnail Singh who cracked open his uncle’s head in order that 
he might inherit his land. It seems to be an absolutely cast-iron 
case. You'll remember I told you about it. I’m just going to 
commit it to Sessions.’ 

‘Don’t you be too confident. I think you said that the 
principal witness is an old woman. I bet she'll be got at by 
the. relatives and when she comes to give evidence before the 
Sessions Judge she'll simply say, “I’m illiterate. I don’t 
know anything about it,” and no questioning will drag any 
more out of her. But really I don’t know what to do with these 
people. I’ve got ready this proposal for punitive police? and 
we’ll threaten them with that to-day, but I don’t know that it 
will do much good. I feel we’re just tinkering with symptoms 
and not really getting down to fundamentals. . . . Oh God, 
they’ve produced a band! I suppose that’s Sangat Rai. Give me 


1 A sub-inspector of police in charge of a police station. 

2 This means the quartering of additional police on a village, 
group of villages, or town at the inhabitants’ expense. The burden 
lies not so much in the actual cost of the police as in the unofficial 
trouble that the police can cause, and are often expected to cause, 
to the people, 
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a wink if you hear anything that might be considered to be 
“God Save the King”’.’ 

A large crowd was collected at the side of the road on the 
outskirts of the village opposite what appeared to be a half- 
built temple. In front were lined up the six headmen all with 
garlands in their hands. Five were greybeards with gnarled 
faces and an impressive air of venerable wisdom. The sixth was. 
a powerfully built man of about thirty, whose truculent de- 
meanour indicated the sort of stormy past which might be: 
concealed by the long grey beards of the other five. As Mr. 
Lightfoot alighted from his car, the band, with evident enjoy- 
ment, blared forth ‘God Save the King’ and the headmen,, 
with a solemnity appropriate to the occasion, stepped forward 
one by one and put their garlands over his head. 

Greenlane, a few paces away, viewed the scene with an 
expression of critical boredom. He could not understand how 
such a sensible man as Mr. Lightfoot could tolerate, much less. 
enjoy, all this flap-doodle. And yet there he was apparently 
revelling in it. By this time, the headmen, having played their 
part in decent order, had retired and a throng of miscellaneous 
enthusiasts had surged excitedly forward and were heaping 
garlands round his neck pell-mell, while he, his face scarcely 
visible amidst the mass of flowers, appeared to be beaming 
with childish delight. ‘Ah, there you are, Sangat Rai. Hooray!’ 
he cried with obviously unaffected pleasure as a quiet, timorous, 
bespectacled little man wormed his way to the front and placed a 
garland over his head. ‘How very kind of you to bring a garland!’ 

How ridiculous, thought Greenlane. Really, Lightfoot is a 
bit of an ass. Fancy being so pleased at having a garland put 
round his neck by his own Reader. These officers who have 
been some years in India have all, even the best of them, be- 
come so inured to sycophantic flattery and a display of exag- 
gerated respect, that they positively enjoy it, and would miss 
its absence. What a corrupting atmosphere to live in! 

But he hadn’t time to pursue these reflections, for Mr. 
Lightfoot had already begun to disentangle himself again from 
the garlands and, handing the whole heap of flowers to his 
orderly, Khuda Baksh, to put in the car, called out, ‘Come on, 
Greenlane; let’s go round the village.’ 

There was nothing much to see in the village. After recent 
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rain it was a morass of mud and ordure and the surrounding 
fields were flooded with water. “Why is there so much water 
standing about here?’ inquired Mr. Lightfoot, and was 
answered by a tumultuous roar from the attendant crowd. 
“We are ruined! We are dying of starvation! Our crops have 
been utterly destroyed!’ In a few seconds they had worked 
themselves up into a passion of anger and excitement. Green- 
lane and Lightfoot looked at each other in amusement and 
shook their heads. There was nothing for it but to wait for the 
hubbub to subside. At last, during a momentary lull, Mr. 
Lightfoot said quietly, ‘I am very sorry to hear that you are 
starving. Very sorry and very much astonished. For look at this 
man here,’ and he pointed to a huge, burly, black-bearded 
fellow twice as big as himself standing near him in the crowd. 
‘If he is starving, I must be already dead.’ The villagers smiled ; 
in a second they had forgotten all their previous wrath and were 
quite happy again. 

‘Now, lumbadar,’ said Mr. Lightfoot to one of the grey- 
beards, ‘what is the real trouble?’ 

‘Sir, the water has been standing here for six days, and is 
damaging our crops. But if you will write to the canal officers 
to open the sluice-gate, it will all drain away into the big canal.’ 

“Haven’t you been to see the canal officers about it your- 
selves?’ : 

‘Sir, we have sent so many telegrams and petitions but they 
take no notice of them. It is our good fortune that you have 
come here to-day and will be able to save us.’ 

‘I will ring up the canal authorities as soon as I get back to 
Sawanpur. Sangat Rai, you had better let me know in Court 
to-morrow whether the water has begun to drain off; for if it 
hasn’t, we'll have to agitate further. And now, I think, we’ll 
go back to the car and have a talk.’ 

Chairs were brought for Greenlane and Mr. Lightfoot and 
they sat down in the roadway opposite the temple. The six 
headmen and Sangat Rai were allowed the privilege of sitting 
near them on charpoys.! The rest of the crowd stood or squatted 
on the ground. 

‘Lumbadars,’ said Mr. Lightfoot turning to the headmen but 
addressing the whole assembled multitude. “There have been 

1 Light wooden bedsteads with string webbing in place of springs. 
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six murders in this village since January. That is nearly one a 
month and it’s far too many. What is more, several of them 
were committed in broad daylight right in the village itself 
before many witnesses. Yet the culprits haven’t been caught 
and no one has turned up to give evidence. There was that poor 
old woman whose head was mercilessly battered to pieces right 
here in front of this very temple, I believe. There were several 
persons in the temple at the time, but they did nothing and 
will tell nothing. Then there was that young man who was 
mangled in the belly with a spear, managed to run away, and 
then was hounded through the crowded village streets and 
hacked to pieces outside the oil seller’s shop. At least forty or 
fifty persons must have seen that murder and yet no one will 
give the police any information. Then there was Jarnail Singh 
who killed his uncle. We’ve got him—but he’s the only one 
out of the whole lot that we have got. I can’t remember all the 
rest, but it’s a dreadful record. Why do you do these things? 
Or if you don’t do them yourselves, why don’t you help catch 
the ruffians who do?’ 

No one ventured to reply except Sangat Rai who said apolo- 
getically. ‘Your Honour, they are illiterate, savage people 
without any understanding. It is ignorance which makes them 
do these things.’ 

‘Recently I hear there has been another shocking episode,’ 
continued Mr. Lightfoot. ‘I’m told that one night last week a 
poor cobbler’s wife was raped by no less than seven young 
Sikh zemindars! one after the other, and left unconscious. No 
report was made to the police and I don’t know what redress 
has been given to the poor woman.’ 

There was silence for a few seconds. Then one of the head- 
men said, ‘Sir, what can we say? We have been utterly disgraced 
by those misbegotten bastards. But one of them was the 
woman’s paramour. While her husband was away, that rascal 
went to lie with her and then those other six also jumped in. 
What could we do? We only heard of it when it was over. We 
have ourselves fined them each Rs.30 and given Rs.50 to the 
woman. The rest of the money will go to the repair of this 

1 Zemindar =a landholder. In Northern India this is generally a 
peasant. In Bengal and parts of the United Provinces a big landed 
proprietor. 
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temple. I am ashamed that your Honour should have heard of 
this matter. But whatever your Honour may now order, we 
will obey.’ 

*Rs.50 seems to me to be rather inadequate redress for what 
the woman suffered.’ 

‘Sir, she was fully satisfied. Your Reader, Sangat Rai, will 
confirm that she was fully satisfied. You may ask anyone. Her 
husband has returned and they have now both left the village. 
Why should your Honour worry about it further? But it is as 
your Honour pleases.’ 

“Well, as you seem to have settled up the affair in your own 
way I don’t want to pursue it. But I can’t overlook all these 
murders. And I’m therefore going to propose that punitive 
police should be quartered in this village for one year.’ 

There were some murmurings in the crowd and a middle- 
aged man with a bitter defiant expression shouted, ‘It is injus- 
tice. We are dying of poverty already. We can’t afford to pay 
for more police.’ 

But the headmen quickly silenced him, “Take no notice of 
him, Sir,’ they said, ‘he is a bad character. It is he and others 
like him who disgrace us. What you propose is no doubt just. 
Though we wish that you could show mercy and forgive us, 
we must accept what you decide.’ 

‘Bravo, Lumbadars,’ said Mr. Lightfoot, ‘I am pleased with 
you. You have spoken well. I will think the matter over.’ He 
paused and scrutinized for a few minutes the crowd of villagers 
squatting before him, black-bearded, sullen-eyed, vaguely ag- 
gressive and defiant. Then he glanced at the meek, diminutive 
Sangat Rai, sitting squeezed between two large headmen like 
the Dormouse at the Mad Hatter’s Tea Party. Speaking in 
English he said, ‘Sangat Rai, how do you manage to survive 
amidst this gang of cut-throats?’ 

‘It is through your Honour’s kindness.’ 

‘That is hardly an explanation.’ 

“Your Honour, they are all illiterate people, whereas I can 
read and write and have some knowledge of law. When they 
are in trouble they come to me for advice. I tell them true 
things, your Honour. I do not deceive them and make mischief. 
They have confidence in me. They have of course their own 
quarrels, especially about their land which has become sub- 
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divided into very small fragments. But they have no quarrel 
with me. So I am in no danger from them, although it is true 
that they are very violent and dangerous men.’ 

Greenlane meanwhile had also been surveying the crowd. 
He turned suddenly to Mr. Lightfoot. ‘And these are what 
Congress call the oppressed and downtrodden Indian villager! 
Good God, did you ever see such a crowd of toughs? Each one 
of them is ready to stick you in the guts for two pins. Down- 
trodden and oppressed indeed! A bit of oppression is just about 
what they need. I'd like to get hold of one or two of them and 
give them a hammering. That is about all they understand. I 
Wish we had Gandhi or Nehru or one of those chaps here and 
could just show them this lot. Downtrodden and oppressed! 
What bunkum it is!’ 

Mr. Lightfoot meditated for a few moments and then said, 
“Yes, it does seem rather rubbish. But you must remember that 
not all Indian villagers are quite so violent and aggressive as 
the people of Gandiwind. And, I suppose, Gandhi and co. 
would say that they are what they are—little better than un- 
tamed savages—because they have been oppressed, or perhaps 
rather, depressed, economically. After all, in their present 
condition, they’re not exactly a good advertisement for 100 
years of British rule.’ 

‘Then do you really think there is something in what Con- 
gress say about our having impoverished the Indian masses?’ 

‘I should have to have notice of that question. It is a difficult 
subject. I’ll try and give you a discourse about it this evening, 
if you like.’ 

“Oh, please do.’ 

“Well, we had better be getting back now.’ Mr. Lightfoot rose. 
‘Good-bye, Sangat Rai,’ he said. “Thank you for collecting all 
the people. Good-bye, lumbadars. Pll consider further about 
the punitive police and I won’t forget to ring up the canal 
authorities about that flood water. Good-bye, good-bye,’ and 
Mr. Lightfoot and Greenlane had stepped into the car and 
started home before the people were well aware that they had 
risen to leave. 

“We got away quickly enough,’ said Mr. Lightfoot laughing. 
‘I was afraid we were going to be let in for another go of ““God 
Save the King”’.’ 
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‘Oh, I thought you rather liked all that sort of stuff. You 
seemed very pleased with all the garlands.’ 

‘If a child offers you a daisy-chain you generally try not to 
look too annoyed. I’m used to it ; perhaps now I even positively 
like it. A state of semi-deification, though dangerous, is not 
wholly unpleasant. Khuda Baksh!’ Mr. Lightfoot suddenly 
called to his orderly who was sitting in front with the driver. 
“What do you think of those six Sikhs all raping that woman?’ 

Khuda Baksh gave a grunt of infinite disdain. ‘The Sikhs 
are a race of swine,’ he said. . 

That evening, after dinner, Mr. Lightfoot gave his promised 
discourse. He rather enjoyed holding forth. A bachelor of just 
over forty, he had spent almost all his service as a district 
officer. The loneliness of the life and the habit of deciding 
everything autocratically for himself had developed certain 
eccentricities of manner and thought. He had the air of one 
who knew his opinions to be valuable and assumed other people 
would wish to hear them. In point of fact they were sometimes 
rather boring. But Greenlane had discovered that Lightfoot 
combined with his eccentricities and queer philosophical de- 
tachment a remarkably strong common sense and a fund of 
well-digested experience. He was therefore quite happy to lead 
him on. 

‘When you spoke this morning about the Indian masses 
being economically depressed, I couldn’t help recalling how 
much I upset Sir Digby Dinwiddy when I first came out by 
suggesting that the average Indian is poorer to-day than he 
was in the time of Akbar. I’ve never risked raising the question 
again.’ 

"You shouldn’t tease elderly gentlemen, my dear Greenlane. 
In any case, such comparisons can have little value or exacti- 
tude. Indian nationalist writers are very fond of quoting 
Tavernier and other seventeenth-century travellers as evidence 
of the prodigious wealth of India in Mogul times. They con- 
trast these travellers’ tales of riches with India’s present poverty, 
and blame us. This is hardly fair, as we are certainly not wholly 
responsible; but we ourselves invite criticism by our ludi- 
crously glowing accounts of the effects of our rule. 

‘Travellers’ tales will clearly lead us to no certain conclusion 
regarding India’s absolute wealth in Mogul times; but they 
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can give us an idea of her relative wealth. The seventeenth- 
century traveller from the West was impressed by India’s 
riches. The modern traveller is impressed by her poverty. It is 
fair to conclude that relatively India has retrogressed economi- 
cally since Mogul times, whereas Western Europe has advanced. 
This conforms with what we should expect on other grounds. 
The Mogul regime ended in eighteenth-century anarchy, which 
must have meant economic stagnation, if not actual retrogres- 
sion. In Europe, on the other hand, the eighteenth century saw 
the first beginnings of the Industrial Revolution with all its 
potential additions to wealth. 

“We English were not responsible for the Mogul breakdown. 
We were merely a few of the many vultures that fed on the 
carcass of the rotting empire. While it rotted, the Industrial 
Revolution in England began. For in England at that time there 
existed the necessary basis of peace, order, established govern- 
ment and accumulated capital. These did not exist in India. 
Peace and order were, in fact, only with difficulty achieved by 
about 1830—mainly through English efforts. But by 1830 
England was already semi-industrialized and equipped to pour 
into India cheap machine-made cotton goods. And this she 
proceeded to do, dissolving what remained of the old Indian 
village system, based on the union of primitive agriculture 
with hand-spinning and hand-weaving, and driving millions 
of craftsmen to draw their livelihood solely from the land. Can 
you blame her? Or can you conceive how this result could have 
been avoided? As a matter of fact Indian domestic industry had 
already been much impaired by eighteenth-century anarchy. 
But leave that aside. Deal for a moment—though I admit it is 
a foolish pastime—in a little hypothetical history. Suppose the 
English hadn’t conquered India; and suppose that in the early 
nineteenth century some Indian Government had managed to 
establish itself on the Mogul ruins; do you imagine that that 
Government would have been capable of preventing the decay 
of the old village system through contact with the industrial 
West? Surely the industrial West must have broken into and 
overwhelmed the old Indian economy and nothing could have 
stemmed its onrush.’ 

‘I agree.’ 

‘We ought, of course, to keep clear in our minds that the 
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impact of Lancashire did in fact accelerate the decline of Indian 
domestic industry. We should not forget this ; for we gained by 
it very greatly. But I don’t think we need blame ourselves over- 
much for that inevitable impact and its inevitable consequences. 
Actually I regard the first forty years of the last century, when 
this process was beginning, as the golden age of English rule. It 
was then that we laid the foundations of ordered life in India. A 
fine period. The age of Malcolm, Munro, Metcalfe, and Elphin- 
stone. A brief but glorious interregnum between eighteenth- 
century corruption and nineteenth-century complacency. 

‘I pass on to the next part of the story, which may be taken 
as covering roughly the period 1860-1900. The Mutiny had 
been quelled; the English were everywhere undisputedly 
dominant; peace and order were assured. The Government 
embarked on a programme of railway and, to a lesser extent, 
canal construction. This seems to me to have been a natural 
and, so far as it went, a sound policy. It had the effect of em- 
ploying some of the displaced craftsmen and labourers who 
were crowding on to the land; and as India is a great agricul- 
tural country, it was quite right to develop her agricultural 
resources by irrigation works and to open to her the markets 
of the world by railway construction. I doubt whether in that 
period any conceivable native government would or could 
have done very differently, if-indeed it could have done as 
much. True, the Government did nothing to encourage any 
large-scale industrial development. But in view of the actual 
circumstances and prevalent economic theories of the time they 
cannot be seriously blamed. The people of India were back- 
ward and illiterate; and the doctrine of Jaisser-faire was still 
fashionable and appeared justified by results. The possibility 
or propriety of building up industries behind protective tariffs 
or with the help of subsidies or other government support was 
not so generally accepted sixty years ago as it is to-day. More- 
over canals and railways provided employment and certainly 
added to the wealth of the country. It must have seemed to the 
English officials of that time that they were undertaking quite 
enough in the way of economic development. Perhaps the most 
serious criticism that could be made is that the railway con- 
struction was carried out in an unduly extravagant manner.’ 

‘Oh, you mean the old complaint that the English investor, 
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who provided the capital, was guaranteed 5 per cent by the 
Government of India ; so he didn’t care at what exorbitant cost 
the railways were built or whether they showed a loss or profit?’ 

‘Yes, that’s it. Whatever happened he got his 5 per cent. The 
loss, if any, was borne by Indian revenues, which meant ulti- 
mately the Indian peasant. And down till 1900 there was a loss. 
Of course, it may be argued that there was no cheaper way of 
raising the capital with which to push on rapidly with railway 
development. In any case, the total loss resulting from this 
extravagance must have been too small to have any appreciable 
effect on the general level of prosperity of the Indian masses. 
But I think we must take note of the criticism. As I shall ex- 
plain in a moment, it is connected with one of the defects in 
our rule—or perhaps I should say in our relationship with 
India—which began to show themselves during this period.’ 

‘What were those defects? I thought the period 1860-1900 
was about the hey-day of our rule in India, when everybody 
recognized its beneficence, and felt grateful to the “benign 
British Government’’.’ 

‘Very true; it was the hey-day of our rule, and the remarkable 
veneration still felt for Queen Victoria in many parts of the 
country indicates that during this period our rule really was 
appreciated. If ever you visit Amritsar, you'll find in the centre 
of the city a statue of Queen Victoria with the nose broken. 
During the 1919 disturbances a furious mob, which had already 
murdered several Englishmen, surrounded the statue intending 
to smash it to pieces. They got as far as breaking the nose; but 
then someone said, “She was a good old Queen. We had a 
happy time in her reign,”’ and this so appealed to them that 
they desisted from further desecration. But you must remember 
that, if, in Victoria’s reign, British government was really felt 
to be benign, this was not because it was British, but simply 
because it was government. After the preceding disorder and 
confusion any stable government which could ensure tran- 
quillity was welcome. The fact that it was British and foreign 
was a disadvantage. Indeed the increasingly alien character of 
our rule was perhaps the chief of the defects of this period to 
which I have alluded. Everything Indian was despised and 
Indians were rigidly excluded from all the higher ranks of 
government service. This was now settled policy. Left entirely 
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to our own counsels, we proceeded, with the best of intentions, 
to clamp down upon India a vast system of law and administra- 
tion which was for the most part quite unsuited to the people. 
You see the results to-day. You don’t imagine that if we had 
a system of criminal law and administration adapted to the 
needs of the country we should now have all these murders in 
Gandiwind going unpunished? I don’t say that we should have 
hanged all the murderers, but I do say that in most cases we 
should have secured some sort of redress which society would 
have considered adequate. You and I might not consider it 
adequate, just as the settlement of that rape case at Gandiwind 
by the headmen did not seem adequate to us. But redress which 
satisfies society is what you want. The system we have intro- 
duced satisfies no one. Your short experience as a magistrate 
must already have shown you this. I need not dilate on it. 
‘Our foreign conceptions also led to the peasant being en- 
slaved to the moneylender. In some parts of India we had, at 
an earlier stage, reduced the peasant cultivators to rack-rented 
tenants under a new class of landlord created by ourselves. In 
other parts, where independent peasants were preserved, the 
moneylender became their master. This took place right under 
our very noses; but we were too complacent to do anything 
about it, till in the seventies serious peasant rioting in the 
Deccan startled us into legislative activity. But in spite of 
volumes of special legislation, the evil is still with us. It is a 
curious paradox that while English officers have generally felt 
a genuine affection for the Indian peasant and a desire to pro- 
tect him, the effect of English rule has been to enable the money- 
lender—the despicable, disloyal bania—to suck him dry. The 
simple peasant has been allowed to ruin himself by improvident 
borrowing at usurious rates. You see, by creating proprietary 
rights in land, which could be transferred and sold in settle- 
ment of money debts, we suddenly placed in his hands an 
amount of credit undreamed of previously ; and he had no idea 
how to use it wisely. In pre-British times proprietary rights 
in jand, as we understand them, hardly existed. A peasant, as 
a member of a village community, simply had a right to occupy 
and cultivate a certain plot of land, subject to payment of land 
revenue. But he could not transfer this right, least of all to an 
outsider, unless the whole body of peasants in the village 
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agreed to it. Moreover, land was in most parts of the country 
more plentiful than cultivators, so the right of occupation was 
no use save to a person able to till the land himself. It was no 
use therefore to the moneylender. Consequently, he sought 
payment out of the crop and had no ambition to lay hands on 
the land. With the advent of British rule this was all changed. 
Owing to the establishment of peace, the development of com- 
munications, and the growth of population, land became more 
valuable and more sought after. At the same time legislative 
enactment or the silent operation of English ideas and the 
English legal system converted a mere right of occupation into 
a transferable proprietary right. The peasant now had a valu- 
able security to offer. This should have led to a great reduction 
in the rate of interest charged on loans; but, owing to the 
peasant’s ignorance, it did not in fact do so. The moneylender, 
on the other hand, now had a strong inducement to possess 
himself of this valuable security, and facilities for so doing 
quite unknown before. In Mogul times the moneylender de- 
pended in the last resort for recovery of his debts on the local 
executive officer; and he, if he could be induced to attend to 
the matter at all, generally allowed the recovery of only such 
an amount as he considered reasonable and compatible with 
agricultural efficiency. As collector of the revenue, he did not 
want to see the peasant over-exploited by the moneylender, for 
if the peasant became discouraged, land would go out of culti- 
vation and the revenue fall. But the mighty fabric of English 
law soon put an end to these rough-and-ready, easy-going 
methods. The moneylender, when in trouble, now applied to 
a civil judge, who, unlike the revenue-collecting executive 
officer, had no interest in the peasant’s well-being and in any 
case was left with no discretion. Hedged in by elaborate rules 
of evidence and procedure, dominated by the theory that a 
written contract is sacred and must be observed down to the 
last letter—even when one of the parties is illiterate—the civil 
judge became a mere automaton for registering the money- 
lender’s decrees and setting in motion a well-regulated machin- 
ery for the seizure of the debtor’s person and property. So under 
the aegis of British justice the moneylender thrived while the 
cultivator starved—a direct though quite unintended result of 
our rule. 
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‘T regard this triumph of a parasitic class as one of the major 
defects of the 1860-1900 period. We fostered parasites; and, 
what is worse, we ourselves at the same time began to become 
parasitic. Do you remember a few months back Sir Dinga Ram 
saying in a public speech that the English favoured the bania 
because they were themselves banias? There was a considerable 
outcry at an Indian Minister saying anything so dreadful. Yet 
there was an unpleasant element of truth in his remark. Of 
course there was no conscious causal connection between 
England’s becoming India’s creditor and English rule in India 
favouring the creditor class. Yet there is a certain parallelism 
between England’s relationship to India and the literate money- 
lender’s relationship to the illiterate debtor. In both cases the 
debtor is relatively helpless—the peasant because he is ignorant 
and improvident; India because she is not a free country. In 
both cases the creditor stands on the letter of the contract 
regardless of the poverty of the debtor. The full pound of flesh 
is exacted. In both cases the creditor gets something for doing 
very little.’ 

‘But surely,’ Greenlane interrupted, ‘whereas the peasant 
borrows foolishly and throws the money down the drain on 
litigation and marriage ceremonies, the borrowing which our 
Government out here has done on India’s behalf has on 
the whole been wise and for sound productive purposes. In- 
deed, our whole financial management has been so skilful that 
India’s credit stands very high and she has been able to borrow 
very cheaply.’ 

“True in the main, quite true. But the criticism nich [ men- 
tioned earlier of the way in which the railways were con- 
structed shows that there may be two opinions whether borrow- 
ing has been wise or unwise. After all, a debtor can hardly 
feel that his interests are entirely safe when exclusively in his 
creditor’s hands. Yet this is India’s position so long as her 
financial and exchange policy is in English hands. What we do 
may always be in India’s best interests, but it is bound to be 
suspect. And as for those investors who put up money for 
railway construction on thestrength of a Government guarantee 
of 5 per cent, an unfriendly observer might, I think, regard 
them as parasitic.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose he might.’ 
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‘This, then, was the relationship between England and India 
which came into existence in the 1860-1900 period. There were, 
of course, solid achievements to our credit; we had rendered 
India real service ; England was not just a functionless creditor. 
The peace which we established and kept, the railways and 
canals which we built, greatly increased the wealth of the 
country. But they were not enough; and unfortunately our 
general attitude of complacency—already illustrated by our 
failure to save the peasant from the moneylender—made us 
too ready to believe that they were enough. We were too prone 
to draw our dividends and rest on our oars; and we could not 
afford to rest on our oars ; for every year a steadily increasing 
population was pressing more and more heavily on the land. 
The cultivated area had been increased by our efforts, but the 
population was growing almost pari passu. There had been a 
considerable addition to the total wealth of the country, but 
not much, if any, to the wealth per head.’ 

‘Well, you can’t blame us for that,’ said Greenlane. “We 
could hardly have been expected to introduce universal birth 
control in India fifty to sixty years ago.’ 

‘I agree. But though we could not check the growth of 
population, we might have attempted to increase more rapidly 
the production of wealth. As I shall explain in a minute, we 
did in fact, about 1900, bestir ourselves; but for the last 
twenty to thirty years of the nineteenth century, we were dis- 
tinctly sluggish. You may be under the impression that we were 
helpless as the growth of population in India was something 
quite abnormal and peculiar to this country. But this is incor- 
rect. Down to 1921 the rate of increase here was less than that 
of any country in Europe and much less than that of England 
and Wales. But in England during the nineteenth century, 
though the population increased very fast, the wealth of the 
country increased still faster. Consequently the bulk of the 
population was raised well above the level of bare subsistence 
and the concept of a standard of living to be maintained 
became widely diffused, and began to operate as a novel check 
on further increase. In India on the other hand, wealth and 
population both increased at a moderate and about equal rate, 
with the result that the major portion of the population re- 
mained, where it began, at the bare subsistence level ; while we 
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looked on with infinite complacency and admired the blessings 
of British rule. 

‘Then, just at the end of the century, Lord Curzon arrived 
on the scene as Viceroy. He really did try to get things moving. 
He gave a fresh impetus to railway construction and irrigation 
works ; he reorganized the agricultural department and laid the 
foundations of organised agricultural research ; and he had the 
sense to see that the salvation of the peasant might lie in 
Co-operation and passed the Co-operative Credit Act of 1904. 
These were well-conceived constructive measures and, in this 
Province, at any rate, we are still reaping their fruit.’ 

“We certainly are,’ said Greenlane. ‘A year in the canal 
colonies teaches you that. It is amazing what acres and acres 
of desert have been brought under cultivation and what magni- 
ficent crops are grown. And then the Agricultural Department 
with their improved varieties of cotton and wheat have put 
lakhs and lakhs of rupees into the cultivator’s pocket.’ 

“Yes, and I think there can be little doubt that, as a result 
of these efforts, there has been in this Province, and possibly 
in India as a whole, a real rise in the standard of living in the 
last thirty years. In this Province figures prove it. The cultivated 
area has increased more rapidly than population and we know 
that most of the new cultivated area is good canal-irrigated 
land, bearing excellent crops. We also know that compared 
with thirty years ago a larger proportion of the population now 
eat wheat instead of inferior grains, that there is a greater 
consumption of meat, and that fruit and vegetables are begin- 
ning to find their way into the diet of the common people. But 
Curzon’s viceroyalty marked the last attempt at constructive 
leadership in the economic field. Since then we have followed 
faithfully enough the lines already laid down, but we have 
made little attempt to explore new paths. We have ceased to 
lead, although the task of increasing the country’s productive 
capacity remains as urgent as ever. You can see yourself how 
urgent the problem is. Look at all those hundreds of people 
who gathered to see us this morning at Gandiwind. Of course 
they had notice of our coming and made a point of being 
present. But it is the same wherever you go. Heralded or un- 
heralded, within a few minutes of your reaching a village a 
crowd collects; the reason being, of course, that except at 
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harvest time the male population has quite insufficient to do. 
Every village is full of idlers. We are simply witnessing a visible 
symptom of mass rural under-employment. While this persists, 
the general economic level is bound to remain low.’ 

“But why do you say that in this matter we have ceased to 
lead? What could we be expected to do about it?’ 

‘My dear Greenlane, in the last twenty years instead of 
leaders we’ve become obstructionists, obstinately resisting new 
ideas and damning those who spread them as Congress-walas, 
Communists, anti-English and seditious. Obviously the situa- 
tion calls for a pretty radical revision of our whole rural 
economy. On the one hand we require to draw off from the 
land the large surplus population, and this can only be done 
by a great speed-up of industrialization. Experience has already 
shown that private enterprise will not achieve this. The old 
policy of Jaisser-faire won’t do. Yet any suggestion that 
Government should take a hand is met with a “non possumus’’. 
In India we can’t make this, and we can’t make that. Why not? 
Oh, we haven’t the necessary skilled labour. Well, why not 
train it? It would be too expensive and really quite impossible. 
Indians are congenitally incapable of attaining the high stan- 
dard of accuracy necessary in so much of modern industry. 
You know the attitude—making difficulties instead of trying 
to overcome them. 

‘On the other hand we require to devise a new, more pro- 
ductive system of agriculture to replace the present peasant 
system with each family cultivating a tiny holding of often 
hopelessly fragmented land. Some form of large-scale co- 
operative farming, perhaps on a village basis, is what we seem 
to want. This would have to be preceded by a veritable seisach- 
theia—a huge writing down or writing off of agricultural debt ; 
and, in those parts of the country where landlordism exists, a 
considerable revision of landlords’ rights. 

‘Changes of this sort are no doubt rather revolutionary— 
perhaps beyond the capacity of an alien government. If so, this 
is all the more reason for hastening the day of Indian inde- 
pendence. A hundred years ago we set out to abolish widow- 
burning and infanticide—a fairly drastic interference with 
social custom ; we had then more courage and self-confidence 
than we have to-day. We felt ourselves to be leaders and as 
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such we were admired by Indians. The best of them wanted to 
imitate us—to understand our ideas, to adopt our methods, to 
partake of our culture. It was the reactionary elements that 
opposed us—the decaying remnants of the broken Mogul 
power. To-day exactly the opposite holds good. Princes and 
landlords support us, but all the youth of India, all the pro- 
gressive ardent elements in the country, find no inspiration in 
England. They look for light to Russia. And we, with obstinate 
folly, try to prevent them. It is really rather extraordinary. 
To-day,'in Russia, an experiment is being conducted. which is 
patently of the highest relevance to India. They are attempting 
there simultaneously a rapid industrialization of the country 
and a new form of co-operative farming. God knows whether 
they will fail or succeed. But what they are doing has an obvious 
bearing on our Indian problems and ought to be of the greatest 
interest to us. Yet we take no notice of this grand experiment 
except to proclaim it a disaster while it is still in progress. 
Russia is the root of all evil ; and therefore Russia must, so far as 
possible, not be mentioned. Russia must not bestudied. Russia 
must not be visited. And anyone coming from Russia must be 
put in gaol. Do you know that you can’t even get your passport 
endorsed for Russia in this country? I intend when I next go on 
leave to travel through Russia and try to see something of it 
for myself; but what do you think I’ve had to do? Last year 
when at home I had to slink up surreptitiously to the Passport 
Office in London and get my passport endorsed for Russia 
there. It would be useless to try here. 

‘Now, as I’ve already said, it may be that foreigners like 
ourselves cannot carry through the drastic, far-reaching policy 
which seems to be called for. But there is much that we might 
do by way of preparation for it. For instance, we could study 
the Russian technique of economic planning, instead of saying 
that a planned economy is impossible. We might even try to 
get out a five-years’ programme of industrial planning for. the 
whole of India. Then again our continually growing canal 
colonies afford a splendid opportunity for small-scale experi- 
ment. Instead of just reproducing everywhere in these new 
areas the old type of peasant community—each man cultivating 
his own small diminishing plot with primitive. home-made 

1 The reader is reminded that this conversation took place in 1934. 
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implements—we could try the experiment of large-scale State 
farming or of co-operative farming or, if you like, of large-scale 
capitalist farming. Or we might try giving peasant grants on 
the condition that the rule of primogeniture would hold, so 
that the land would not be subdivided in a couple of genera- 
tions among a host of sons and grandsons. Yet we do none of 
these things ourselves and discourage those who would like to 
do them. No wonder the socialist wing of Congress, which, 
I believe, sincerely desires to help the Indian masses, regards 
us as the greatest obstacle. During the last twenty years prob- 
ably the best work done for the rural masses has been due 
simply to the initiative and enthusiasm of individual officers, 
acting more or less on their own, often in the face of official 
discouragement.’ 

“You're thinking of Brayne! and his Rural Reconstruction.’ 

“Yes of him amongst others. I also have in mind those officers 
who have devoted themselves with real enthusiasm and faith 
to the co-operative movement, and endeavoured through co- 
operation not merely to rescue the cultivator from the money- 
lender and provide him with cheap credit, but to develop in 
him a community spirit, enabling a whole village to embark on 
joint enterprises ; for instance, the consolidation of holdings, 
the purchase of agricultural implements, the sale of produce. 
Brayne and these other officers realized that the regeneration 
of village life must come largely through the villager himself. 
Though the practical results of their efforts may now seem 
transient and negligible, some day we may reap an unexpected 
harvest. Moral and material progress are closely allied. 
These officers have attempted to provide the moral basis; but 
the material basis is lacking. That could only be provided by 
action on a scale beyond the scope of individual officers. Don’t 
however, despise their efforts. They are a small item on the 
credit side in a rather lamentable twenty years.’ 

‘Well,’ said Greenlane, ‘your rapid review seems to have 


1F. L. Brayne, C.S.1., C.1.E. As district-office Gurgaon, just after 
the last war, he attempted to reform village life by a combination 
of better farming,’e.g. use of improved seed and cattle and more 
scientific collection of manure, and better living, e.g. greater clean- 
liness, less litigation, more enlightenment in the home through 
education of women. 
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taken us from the seventeenth century down to the present day ; 
but you have not yet answered the question which I suggested 
at Gandiwind this morning—whether we have impoverished 
the Indian masses.’ 

“I’m sorry for being so tedious; but I thought we’d better 
remind ourselves of some of the main Congress criticisms. I 
think, however, I can now give some sort of answer to your 
question. The people of Gandiwind, so far from being im- 
poverished, have been somewhat enriched as a result of our 
rule. This is mainly due to the very rapid extension of irrigation 
in this Province. Irrigation has outstripped procreation. Though 
the people of Gandiwind have not gained directly—I don’t 
think anyone from that village has obtained land in the canal 
colonies—indirectly they have gained through the general relief 
of the pressure on the soil throughout the Province. 

“As regards the Indian masses in general, I feel less confident. 
T should say that as a result of British rule they are not worse 
off than they were and probably a bit better. Since 1900 at any 
rate, industrial and agricultural production have increased 
slightly faster than population. But they are still miserably 
poor. They began at a low level and they still remain at a low 
level. That is about all one can say.’ 

‘And Congress say that we are responsible.’ 

“Well, they are inclined to throw a good deal of the blame 
on us. I have tried to indicate some of our mistakes and short- 
comings, and also some of the unfortunate, though often not 
‘consciously intended, consequences of our association with 
‘India. But the truth is that English rule and England’s whole 
relationship with India during the last 150 years are only 
factors in a huge complex of conditions determining the present 
level of existence of the Indian masses. Their poverty is largely 
due to factors beyond our control, and even beyond our ken. 
We cannot control climate, rainfall and the distribution of 
natural resources. We can only mitigate their deficiencies, 
generally at much expense. Social customs and institutions we 
can only slowly modify—and then sometimes through ignor- 
ance in the wrong way. As for the movements of population and 
all the unintended social consequences of the cumulative action 
of individuals, motivated by their own individual purposes— 
we have hardly begun to know the first thing about them. 
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‘Much modern Congress criticism of English action or inac- 
tion assumes that our grandfathers possessed the same know- 
ledge and social purposes as we do to-day. To that extent it is 
invalid. The idea that society by taking thought can raise its 
standard of living is comparatively novel. Our fathers and 
grandfathers cannot justly be blamed for failing to make the 
sort of plans which we to-day are just beginning to see are 
possible. A great deal of what the English have consciously 
undertaken and accomplished has been for India’s benefit. 
Peace and order, political unity, railways and canals—these are 
foundations of prosperity and were consciously laid by us. But 
impressed by these achievements we have been too ready to 
shut our eyes to some of the less deliberately intended results 
of our dealings with India. The Indian sees that England has 
grown rich while his own country has remained poor, and 
draws an easy inference. We English, conscious of the rectitude 
of our declared intentions, overlook the cumulative effect of 
numberless individual Englishmen seeking to make money out 
of India. It is the old story of God and Mammon. That curious 
but unsuccessful Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, saw 
it all quite clearly. Let me quote from a letter which he wrote 
to Queen Victoria.’ | 

Mr. Lightfoot reached for a book and read: 

‘Lord Ellenborough can see no limit to the future prosperity 
of India if it be governed with due respect for the feelings and 
even the prejudices, and with a careful regard for the interests, 
of the people, with the resolution to make their well-being the 
chief object of the Government, and not the pecuniary advan- 
tages of the nation of strangers to which Providence has com- 
mitted the rule of this distant Empire.’ 

“Rather good, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Greenlane, “but you can’t expect that degree of 
idealism in practice.’ 

‘True, but without it you can’t expect the generous thanks 
of a grateful India. You can only expect what we’re getting. 
And we might, I think, have approached a bit nearer it. After 
‘all, leaving aside the considerable pecuniary advantages which 
we have reaped ‘at India’s expense, we have not in our be- 
haviour towards Indians exactly had regard for their feelings. 
For years we treated them with scorn, excluded them from our 
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clubs, heaped upon them social insults and regarded them 
unfit for any post of honour and responsibility. All this might 
have been avoided.’ 

‘But surely we may claim the merit of never having said, 
“Evil be thou my good”. However much we may have ex- 
ploited India in practice, exploitation has never since the 
eighteenth century been our deliberate policy.’ 

‘That may be. One may hope that other nations will give us 
credit for it. But you mustn’t be surprised if Indians sometimes 
fail to appreciate the point. Personally, in viewing the relation- 
ship of England to India, [like to think of her, in Marx’s phrase, 
as just “‘the unconscious tool of history.” I am proud that our 
country should have been chosen by fate, nature, God or what- 
ever you like to call it, to clear up the debris of the Mogul 
empire and to unlock for India the treasures of Western 
thought. I think on the whole we were worthy of it. But I must 
get on and do my files, and I expect you’ve some judgments to 
write.” 

“Yes, I’ve one or two to do before to-morrow.’ 

‘Mind you convict.’ 

‘Tl try to.’ 

‘Good.’ 
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“Your Honour must know’, says this judicious person, ‘that the 
great evil is that men swear falsely in this Country. No judge knows 
what to believe. Surely if Your Honour can make men to swear 
truly, Your Honour’s fame will be great and the Company will 
flourish. Let Your Honour cut off the great toe of the right foot of 
every man who swears falsely, whereby Your Honour’s fame will 
be extended.’— MACAULAY. 


n the outskirts of a remote village in Northern India 

Greenlane, with a retinue of clerks, servants and order- 

lies, is encamped. The scene is not an attractive one. 
The village, a collection of 500 or 600 mud huts, rising some- 
what above the level of the surrounding dun-coloured plain, 
looks as though it were built on the accumulated manure of 
past generations. Its sandy lanes are littered with more recent 
refuse, and every vacant site is occupied by sprawling heaps of 
filth and rubbish. Seedy fowls and emaciated curs scratch and 
rummage in the garbage; naked, blear-eyed children scrabble 
fitfully in the dust ; and hard by a solitary, sore-backed donkey 
stands mournfully—a picture of somnolent and dejected resig- 
nation. 

A large number of the inhabitants have gathered round 
Greenlane’s tent, obviously expectant. His visit to the village, 
though of no special significance, is in itself something of an 
event, and it has by chance coincided with a happening of much 
interest to all the villagers ; for only yesterday morning one of 
their number, a young man of twenty-two named Karam, was 
murdered in broad daylight as he was driving his cattle from 
the village pond. His corpse has already been despatched on a 
charpoy! to the nearest town, twenty miles away, for a post- 
mortem examination. Its return is expected in a few hours. Mean- 
while the police have been busy investigating and have arrested 


1 See note on p. 25. 
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two men named Raja and Jahana. The case seems clear enough. 
The deceased was attacked from behind by the two arrested 
persons, who mercilessly battered his head to pieces with heavy, 
iron-shod clubs. There was no attempt at concealment. They 
set upon him boldly in full view of the village, and having 
accomplished their purpose walked off unhurriedly to their 
houses. This is the story which the police have elicited from three 
alleged eye-witnesses, one of them the white-bearded grand- 
father of the deceased. The motive for the murder is also plain. 
The dead man had been making love to Jahana’s wife, who 
was also Raja’s sister. Husband and brother had taken revenge. 

Greenlane being the magistrate of this area, the case is to 
be put into his Court for committal to the Court of Sessions. It 
is so simple and straightforward that the police expect to be 
able to bring most of the witnesses before him while he is still 
encamped at the village, and thus save trouble and expense. 
Meanwhile the villagers have gathered round Greenlane’s tent, 
hoping that he will presently emerge and question them about 
the murder or ask them to show him the spot where it occurred, 
thus affording them (so they imagine) an opportunity of influ- 
encing his mind one way or the other. Relatives both of the 
murdered man and of the two arrested persons are present in 
force; for each side is afraid lest in its absence the other will 
impress him too keenly with the justice of its cause. 

But they are to be disappointed. Greenlane has no intention 
of exposing himself to the noisy importunities of the rival 
factions. He sticks firmly to his tent, and presently his Reader 
comes out and tells the assembled villagers to go home, ‘No, 
the Sahib is busy with office work and will not be going to see 
the scene of the crime. It is no use hanging about round his 
tent.’ But the villagers are disinclined to move. Each faction 
fears that the other will somehow contrive to get the ear of the 
Sahib alone. Each, therefore, will stay as long as the other does. 
The Reader’s admonitions make no impression, until he is 
joined by Greenlane’s servants and orderlies, who in more 
peremptory and offensive language bid them be off. Then at 
last, slowly and with evident reluctance, they scatter to their 
houses. 

But at about nine p.m. a vague clamour arises. Lights and 
torches are to be seen approaching the western side of the 
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village, and presently mingled with the fierce discordant shouts 
of men the regular rhythmical wailing of women can be heard. 
Gradually the noise increases and becomes a loud confused 
uproar as the lights reach the edge of the village. It is the return of 
the corpse, and friends and relatives have gone forth to meet it. 

Suddenly above the babel of sounds and voices a shout is 
heard, ‘The Sahib has come, the Sahib has come.’ The moving 
multitude stands transfixed, the hubbub ceases and amid pro- 
found silence Greenlane steps quickly out of the darkness into 
the circle of the torches’ light. The bearers of the charpoy, on 
which the corpse is laid, set it on the ground; he goes up to it, 
glances for a moment at the dead man’s face, which shows no 
traces of violence, stoops down, removes the turban and ex- 
amines closely the crown and back of the head. Then without 
a word he rises and turns to go; but, as he does so, the silence 
is broken, as suddenly as it fell, by a fierce and deafening out- 
cry. As though moved by some invisible signal the crowd of 
friends and mourners burst forth in unison, ‘Justice, justice! 
Cruel wrong has been done. Justice! You are our ruler. 
Justice!’ But Greenlane makes no response. Still without a 
word and apparently unmoved by their cries he vanishes into 
the darkness in the direction of his tent. The tumult quickly 
subsides and the crowd moves off in procession to the burial 
ground on the far side of the village. 

Greenlane was not really unmoved, but he knew what value 
to place on these cries for justice. Although during the whole 
afternoon he had never stepped outside his tent, inside it he 
had received a number of visitors; and from some of these— 
notably the local zaildar,’ an excellent young man of his own 
age who belonged to this very village—he had learnt a good 
deal about the murder. The relatives of the dead Karam called 
for justice; but it was not what Greenlane understood by 
Justice. In the name of justice they were demanding the death 
of an innocent man, and Greenlane knew that they had so 
planned and plotted, so tutored and taught the witnesses that, 
so far as the law and legal evidence was concerned, they had 
every chance of obtaining it. 

1 The leading man of a ‘zail’ or group of villages. He receives a 
small emolument in return for services rendered to Government 
officials and enjoys considerable local prestige. 
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The facts, as elicited by Greenlane from his visitors and 
firmed by subsequent inquiries, were as follows: The murder 
was the work of one man, not two. Raja, the brother, was 
responsible ; Jahana, the husband, had no hand in it. It had been 
witnessed by none of the alleged eye-witnesses; it had been 
witnessed in fact by no one save a single timorous shopkeeper, 
who had not the courage to give evidence or to make a state- 
ment to the police. 

Raja had been moved to commit the murder by anger at 
Karam’s attentions to his sister which aggravated a long- 
standing dispute about Karam’s cattle trespassing in his fields. 
Jahana, who was innocent and who had disbelieved the stories 
of his wife’s infidelity, had been falsely implicated by Karam’s 
rélatives, partly because they thought he might have been privy 
to the murder, but mainly because they could not procure 
satisfactory evidence against Raja without roping him in as 
well. Karam’s white-bearded grandfather was ready to give any 
evidence that might be required of him. But a solitary eye- 
witness, and he a near relative of the deceased, clearly would 
not satisfy the Courts. More eye-witnesses, unconnected by 
blood or marriage with Karam’s family, were essential. Two 
men were available, who were willing to pose as eye-witnesses ; 
but they demanded a price—Jahana’s blood. One of them 
simply bore Jahana a grudge jhe thought that Jahana’s influence 
had prevented his son’s betrothal to Jahana’s niece. The other 
hoped that some land belonging to a distant relative would 
eventually come to him, if Jahana was out of the way. Both felt 
that this convenient opportunity of removing Jahana was too 
good to be missed; and the relatives of Karam, provided they 
got Raja, were quite willing to have Jahana thrown in as well. 

All, therefore, was arranged accordingly, and the three eye- 
witnesses carefully instructed in their parts before anyone was 
sent off to the police station to call in the police. 

Greenlane was by now only too familiar with this type of 
case. Since leaving Mr. Lightfoot in the autumn of 1934, he had 
been posted as Sub-Divisional Magistrate to an outlying part 
of the Derajat district, and for many months had daily been 
hearing criminal cases. But though familiar with every refine- 
ment of falsehood, he still constantly found himself baffled and 
quite uncertain what to do. Justice was so passionately de- 
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manded, but seemed so rarely obtained, so hard to give and 
so little deserved. Yet justice was one of the very things that the 
English were supposed to have given India. Only a few years 
back, Sir Samuel Hoare, as Secretary of State, had said, “You 
have given India justice such as the East has never known 
before. You have laid deep the foundations of justice in great 
legal codes.’ And Greenlane at that time had believed him and 
taken comfort at his words. Whatever unfriendly critics might 
say about exploitation and the tribute which openly or dis- 
guisedly England had drawn from India, at least she had 
established the reign of law and sent out generations of upright 
officers to judge the people righteously. The open plunder of 
the nabobs, the honourable but solid pensions of officials, the 
more glittering fortunes of cotton merchants—all the diverse 
streams of wealth that had flowed from India to England, to 
England’s great advantage, found, so it seemed, in this a partial 
justification, that English rule had ensured justice, rescued the 
dumb millions from oppression and arbitrary caprice, and 
given them the protection of a beneficent system of English 
law. 

Greenlane had believed this. He now knew from bitter ex- 
perience that the truth was otherwise. The ignorant peasant 
had not been protected by English law; he had perverted it and 
been perverted by it. As for the great legal codes, they and the 
whole legal system of which they were part defeated the best 
efforts of an honest man to do justice. And there seemed now 
no remedy. 

The next day at noon, sitting out in the open air, Greenlane 
duly took up the murder case against Raja and Jahana. All the 
principal witnesses were present except the doctor; and his 
evidence would be practically formal. His written report 
showed that the whole of the back and top of the deceased’s 
skull had been smashed to pieces. There could be no doubt of 
the intention to kill Karam. The evidence of the eye-witnesses 
was just as Greenlane had expected. All three told exactly the 
same story; all three were unshaken in cross-examination ; 
indeed cross-exgmination was necessarily ineffective ; the story 
they told was so brief and so simple. They had seen Karam 
driving his cattle from the pond. As he passed by a big tree 
where the lane was narrow, Raja and Jahana had jumped up 
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from behind a low wall, attacked him in the back and hit him on 
the head with heavy clubs. At the second blow he fell down on 
his face. They hit him several times more on the head as he lay 
on the ground, and then walked off in the direction of their 
houses. The witnesses had been unable to intervene. Two of 
them were infirm old men. The third was unarmed and did not 
dare to approach alone the two murderers with their heavy 
iron-shod clubs. All that the witnesses could do was to raise 
an alarm and look to the dead man. 

Greenlane finished the evidence soon after four p.m. Wit- 
nesses, lawyers, police, Court officials and idle spectators dis- 
persed, and he retired to his tent to have tea. About half an 
hour later his orderly, Saddique, came in and said: 

‘Sir, the faqir’ has come to salaam you.’ 

‘Bother the fagir. I don’t want to see him.’ 

‘Sir, it is the faqir who owned the dogs and arranged the 
dog-fight, which you saw on the way here yesterday morning, 
and so much enjoyed. He is a very good faqir.’ 

“Well, what does he want? I suppose he has come for an 
inam.? I will give him his inam, if that is what he wants.’ 

‘Oh no, Cherisher of the poor. He does not want any inam. 
He is a very good faqir. He does not trouble anybody or beg 
for money. You need not give him an inam.’ 

‘How does he live then if he doesn’t beg?’ 

‘Sir, he is a very wonderful kind of faqir. He begs money 
from no one, but every morning at ten o’clock he produces a 
ten-rupee note from his armpit.’ 

‘Produces a ten-rupee note from his armpit! Who told you 
this, Saddique?’ 

_ ‘Sir, the people say so. God knows whether it is true or false. 
People speak both falsehood and truth. I myself have not seen 
this thing with my own eyes. Why should I deceive you and 
say that I have? I am just telling you what people say. But this 
I know, he is a very good faqir. May I tell him that your Honour 
will see him?’ 

_ ‘But if he doesn’t want an inam, what has he come for? What 
is it he does want, Saddique?’ 

‘Cherisher of the poor, he doesn’t want anything. He only 
wants to salaam your Honour. Nothing more. Sir, his heart 

1 A mendicant devotee. 2 A reward. 
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will be broken, if you do not see him. It will only take oné 
minute. May I bring him in?’ 

‘All right. Let him come in.’ 

The faqir entered Greenlane’s tent wearing nothing but a 
loincloth and with a staff in his hand. He was a youngish man 
of medium height with a small, round, closely cropped head. 
He had large eyes, but his face bore no particular expression. 
He stood silently before Greenlane as though waiting for him 
to speak. 

“Well, faqir sahib,’ said Greenlane after a few moments. ‘I 
hope you are quite all right. It is nice of you to come and see 
me.’ The faqir remained silent and did not move. ‘I am very 
pleased to see you again,’ Greenlane went on after a pause, not 
quite knowing what to say. “Is there anything you want?’ 

The fagir still remained silent. 

‘Oh, I see you’ve no special request. You’ve just come for 
salaam. Very good. Well, I hope all will go well with you, faqir 
sahib, and that your dogs will win many fights.’ 

The fagir murmured as though trying to speak, but uttered 
no articulate words. Greenlane waited for some seconds and 
then said, ‘Is there nothing then you want?’ 

The fagir at this point found his voice and said suddenly in 
a ringing tone, ‘Release Jahana.’ 

Greenlane was taken aback. ‘But I’m afraid I can’t do that,’ 
he said, ‘I don’t know what the final result of the case will be, 
but it is not possible for me to release Jahana. The evidence 
against him is so strong that he will have to be committed to 
Sessions. I am sorry, faqir sahib, but I can’t release him.’ 

The fagir screwed up his mouth and remained silent. His 
large eyes filled with tears which trickled slowly right down his 
cheeks. Then he turned and went out of the tent. Greenlane 
never saw him again. 

A week later Greenlane had taken the doctor’s evidence and 
committed Raja and Jahana to the Court of Sessions on a 
charge of murder. He could do nothing else. Yet he was certain 
that Raja alone had murdered Karam and that Jahana was 
innocent. But how could he prove it, and who would believe 
him? His own knowledge of the real facts was based on hearsay 
—on the reports of reliable men of the locality. They in turn 
had got the true story from the timorous shopkeeper, who was 
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the solitary real witness of the occurrence. But this shopkeeper, 
a mild Hindu, unconnected in any way with the factions and 
enmities of the turbulent Muslim peasants, was never going to 
embroil himself with them by giving evidence in a case of this 
nature. And without his evidence the real facts could not be 
brought before the Court. Greenlane might himself represent 
the matter privately to the Sessions Judge or even to higher 
authority. He had tried this once in a previous case, and been 
severely snubbed. A very senior officer had told him that he 
shouldn’t listen to gossip outside Court and quoted Gibbon at 
him to the effect that an indiscreet and intemperate zeal for 
justice is the last temptation of virtuous minds. He didn’t feel 
inclined to try it again. In any case how could he convince the 
Sessions Judge? He himself could arrive at the truth, because 
he was in constant touch with the people of the countryside 
and knew which of them were good men and true whom he 
could trust to tell him honestly all the relevant facts, concealing 
nothing, and adding nothing. But the Sessions Judge, sitting 
seventy-five miles awayin Derajat, knew none of these people; 
and why should he believe the hearsay report of Greenlane, a 
quite junior officer whom he had only met once? Why indeed 
should he listen to him at all? 

So Greenlane did nothing; and Jahana was hanged along 
with Raja. 

Greenlane was still young enough to feel intensely the wrong 
of innocent men being sent to gaol or to the gallows. He was 
appalled at Jahana’s execution. Yet he knew that it was only a 
particularly glaring instance of what in a lesser degree was 
happening continually. In Indian conditions the whole elabor- 
ate machinery of English law, which Englishmen tended to 
think so perfect, simply didn’t work and had been completely 
perverted. Greenlane and myriads of Indian magistrates daily 
spent hours in their Courts solemnly recording word for word 
the evidence of illiterate peasants, knowing full well that 90 per 
cent of it was false. Even if the events described had actually 
occurred, the alleged eye-witnesses had not seen them. Even if 
the accused were guilty, it was perjury which proved their guilt. 
False evidence was always in demand, as much to prove what 
was true as to establish what was false. Against innocent and 
guilty alike it was equally necessary. 
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It was amazing to Greenlane that anything so unsuited to 
a simple people as the English system of law should ever have 
been foisted upon India; and all the more amazing when he 
discovered that the early English administrators had again and 
again inveighed against it. Warren Hastings thought it a mon- 
strous injustice that Indians should be subjected to laws de- 
signed for quite different social conditions. Macaulay wrote, 
‘All the injustice of former oppressors, Asiatic and European, 
appeared as a blessing when compared with the justice of the 
Supreme Court.’ Metcalfe? had complete contempt for our 
Courts ‘which are meant to perform so much good’ and knew 
that the people dreaded them and at the same time were de- 
bauched by them. He left a description of them which, Green- 
lane felt, was still, 100 years after, absolutely applicable to his 
own Court. ‘Our Courts are scenes of great corruption. . 
(The Judge) sits on a bench in the midst of a general conspiracy. 
. . . Everyone is labouring to deceive him and to thwart his 
desire for justice. The pleaders have no regard for truth.’ 

Thus at quite an early stage the unsuitability of the English 
legal system and formal English Courts had been recognized. 
What was really needed had also been fully understood and 
frequently stated. Again and again Governors, Councils and 
Boards of Administration had framed most promising policies 
and passed most admirable resolutions. ‘Our object,’ wrote 
some of these wise men, ‘is that substantial justice should be 
plainly dealt out to a simple people, unused to the intricacies of 
legal proceedings. We should avoid all technicality, circumlo- 
cution, and obscurity, and aim at simplifying and abridging 
every rule, procedure, and process. Our endeavour must be to 
form tribunals which shall not be hedged in with forms unintel- 
ligible to the vulgar, and only to be interpreted by professional 
lawyers, but which shall be open and accessible courts of justice 
where every man may plead his own cause, be confronted face 
to face with his opponents, may prosecute his own complaint, 
or conduct his own defence.’ 

In Greenlane’s own Province’ these intentions were for just 
a few years after annexation partially fulfilled. Unhampered by 
the maxims of lawyers or established legal principles magi- 

1 Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, served in India from 1801- 
1838, and acted as Governor-General 1835-36. 
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strates freely admitted ‘hearsay’ as evidence and punished 
offenders, not on the legally proper but fictitious evidence of 
alleged eye-witnesses, but on the common report of the country- 
side. Only too soon however, the temptation to advance 
asserted itself, and in less than twenty-five years the Province 
was equipped with codes of law, rules of evidence, a Chief 
Court, a corrupt Bar and all the legal apparatus which had 
already worked such havoc elsewhere. 

What was the result? Greenlane was the unhappy witness of 
it. A simple people had become habituated to systematized 
perjury, had been corrupted by unscrupulous lawyers, had been 
taught to flock to the law courts, and to revel in the tainted 
atmosphere of bribery and chicanery that surrounds them. 
Litigation had become a national pastime and the criminal 
law a recognized and well-tried means of harassing, imprison- 
ing and even hanging one’s enemies. 

Greenlane was quite unable to understand why we should 
have introduced a legal system which was in every particular 
precisely the reverse of that which had been seen to be required. 
A layman, still more an illiterate peasant, who endeavoured to 
‘prosecute his own complaint or conduct his own defence’ in 
one of our Indian Courts had not the remotest chance of suc- 
cess. The procedure and rules of evidence were so elaborate that 
even educated persons did not understand them; and the pro- 
ceedings were conducted in a language unintelligible to the 
majority of the litigants. The Courts were a sham and a 
mockery in which police, witnesses, lawyers and judges all 
played their part in producing or using evidence which they 
knew to be quite false. 

Everyone who had anything to do with the criminal admini- 
stration was aware of this and deplored it. But as the system 
was now well established and supported by the vested interests 
of the lawyer class, no one showed the slightest inclination to 
alter it. Most English officers simply washed their hands of the 
whole matter. Having worked as ordinary magistrates for a 
short while during their early years of service, and having de- 
cided that hearing criminal cases was a futile waste of time, 
they put all this behind them at the earliest opportunity. Some 
became revenue experts; some found their way into the 
Secretariat ; even those who remained ordinary district officers 
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usually, in their capacity as District Magistrates, confined them- 
selves to a routine supervision of the work of subordinate 
Indian magistrates. The challenging problems of criminal ad- 
ministration they just avoided. Greenlane could get nothing 
out of them. 

Even Lightfoot was not very helpful. He was, of course, fully 
alive to the problems, and always gave personal attention to 
criminal work which he regarded as the foundation of good 
administration. Unlike most district officers, he regularly heard 
criminal cases himself and took considerable pains both to 
encourage and to control the police; for in his view the police 
were what the people most feared and yet most needed. 
Greenlane, from conversation with Lightfoot at Sawanpur, 
knew well that he abominated the existing criminal system. "He 
was always talking about its evils and how it had corrupted the 
people instead of being the means of creating a sound public 
opinion. Yet as regards remedies he was defeatist. 

‘My dear Greenlane,’ he used to say, ‘it is no use just 
tinkering with the law, omitting a section here and changing 
a word there. The whole criminal administration requires to 
be scrapped and built up afresh. But do you imagine that 
Governors and other elderly gentlemen, who have for thirty 
years been content to watch this system grinding out its injus- 
tices and demoralizing the people, are at their age going to try 
to replace it? It will go on for another thirty years without any 
cataclysm, so why bother? If attention is drawn to unpleasant 
facts, for instance, that innocent men are often imprisoned and 
sometimes hanged, and that respectable, honest men, the 
natural leaders of the countryside, are continually required by 
the police to give false evidence—why, you just deny them. It 
is an easy technique which you'll soon learn—though, I hope, 
never employ. In any case, it is probably impossible for sophis- 
ticated people like ourselves to provide an appropriate criminal 
system for a peasant society, whose customs and outlook are 
so entirely different from our own. A primitive people’s con- 
ceptions of justice and methods of securing it are crude and 
even brutal. Blood is paid for with gold, and truth elicited with 
the aid of ordeals and compurgators. These were the methods 
of our Saxon and Norman forefathers and they are still to-day 
the methods really natural to much of the rural population of 
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India. If you can successfully keep cases out of court, you will 
often find them settled by compurgation, or by some strange 
ordeal. But our Western enlightenment cannot tolerate such 
methods. It must have something more up to date, something 
which it can show to the world as the rule of law. You willnever 
therefore get the system changed while we rule this country. 
We have not the energy and we have not the imagination. 
Attempts at reform will be met with a denial of the facts.’ 

And Lightfoot proved right. 

There came out to the Province from England a new High 
Court Judge, a downright vigorous man, with no knowledge 
of India, but with every intention of serving her well. He soon 
became aware of the features of the criminal administration 
which had struck Greenlane with such surprise and horror, and 
he began laying about him with considerable energy. He de- 
nounced the police for manufacturing false evidence; he de- 
nounced the judges and magistrates for believing it; he 
denounced the members of the public for giving it He frankly 
confessed that in the existing state of affairs he was quite at 
a loss what to do when hearing appeals; for he could hardly 
ever feel certain that a man had been rightly convicted. The 
whole of the evidence against him might be false, as even the 
agents of the Crown did not hesitate to utilize false witnesses 
and concoct false evidence. | 

In setting to work to tackle the evils which he so vigorously 
denounced, the Judge was handicapped by an unquestioning 
belief (the result of his purely English training), in the ‘beauties 
and benignities’ of the English law. Still he did at least have the 
honesty to recognize the evils and a very real determination to 
combat them. Greenlane, in his lonely subdivision, heard of 
his prowess and longed to discuss with him the problems of 
which they both seemed so keenly conscious. An opportunity 
came. The new Judge in the course of a tour through the 
Province decided to pay a visit to the small country town where 
Greenlane was stationed. They quickly fell into animated 
conversation. 

"You know, if people in England became aware of what goes 
on in our criminal courts out here,’ said the Judge, ‘they would 
be absolutely shocked. As a matter of fact they simply wouldn’t 
believe half of what you told them. The corruption and un- 
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scrupulousness of the police is staggering. I believe there are 
even some English police officers who always keep handy a 
supply of human blood so that blood-stained garments can 
be made available when required.’ 

‘I don’t think, sir, you should be too hard on the police,’ 
said Greenlane. ‘Often they are not to blame for false evidence 
and false cases. They simply bring before the Court the story 
told by the complainant and his witnesses. If it is false, it is 
not the fault of the police.’ 

‘They oughtn’t to prosecute when the story is false.’ 

‘Sometimes they are not quite certain that the story is false. 
Sometimes they are afraid that if they don’t prosecute they will 
get into trouble. Suppose for instance there is a murder, and 
the story told by the deceased’s relatives is all wrong. If the 
local sub-inspector! of police doesn’t accept their story and 
prosecute the alleged murderer, they may complain against 
him and say he has been bribed. Generally much the safest 
course for him is just to pass the baby to the magistrate, and 
let the magistrate make what he can of the evidence. Of course, 
I admit that quite often the police themselves manufacture 
false evidence to strengthen a case; but the temptation to do 
sO is very strong.’ 

‘They ought to resist that temptation,’ said the Judge. ‘It is 
not for the police to decide that a man is guilty. That is for 
you and me. Their business is simply to collect and put before 
us the available evidence; not to try to fill up what they think 
to be gaps.’ 

‘I fancy that if you were a police sub-inspector, responsible 
for peace and order and the control of crime in a rural police 
station, you would see things in rather a different light. After 
all the general public consider it the business of the police to 
catch the criminals. It is not much good the sub-inspector catch- 
ing them if the magistrate lets them out the next day because 
of the weakness of the evidence. The public won’t think much 
of him nor will his superior officers. They judge him by results.’ 

‘It is up to him by skilful investigation to get the requisite 
evidence, not just to take the easy course of concocting it.’ 

‘But our law’of evidence and the rulings of various High 
Courts make his task so impossibly difficult.’ 

1 An officer in charge of a police station, 
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‘I know that there are a few silly rulings, but I intend to have 
them revised and corrected. I am fully alive to the difficulties 
of the police and want to do what I can to help them. But 
monkeying with the evidence is quite intolerable. It has got to 
stop.’ 

“Well, I wonder what you'll think of this which happened in 
a neighbouring district recently. The police rounded up a whole 
gang of cattle thieves and recovered from their possession over 
fifty head of cattle. With great labour they traced out all the 
various owners from whom the cattle had been stolen, and 
intended to cite them as witnesses to identify the animals, and 
say that they were theirs. But the thieves were rich and influen- 
tial people, and before the case had reached Court the police 
learnt that they had got at the owners and persuaded them to 
deny that the cattle belonged to them. The case seemed bound 
to fail. So the police went out into the highways and hedges 
and brought in twenty to thirty other persons who were not 
the owners of the cattle in question but were prepared to swear 
that they were. They were duly produced in Court and their 
evidence was believed. The thieves were convicted and imprison- 
ed ; the real owners, who had played false, lost their cattle ; and 
the sham owners and the police sold the cattle and divided 
the proceeds. That was fair enough, wasn’t it?’ 

‘Bah! No civilized government can tolerate such methods.’ 

‘But what if it is dealing with a relatively uncivilized people? 
Don’t you think such methods may then be appropriate? In 
any case a civilized government, if it introduces formal Courts 
and formal rules of evidence among a backward people, com- 
pels the adoption of such methods. Take another very simple 
little example. There is a burglary in a village. The thieves make 
a hole in the mud wall of a peasant’s house, and carry off 
clothes and ornaments. The police get on to the tracks of one 
of the culprits, who has temporarily hidden his share of the 
loot under some bushes in a piece of waste land. After some 
interrogation—to use a polite term—the culprit offers to pro- 
duce the stolen property. He takes the police to the bit of waste 
land and the property is duly recovered from under the bushes. 
But if the police tell this story in Court, the case is bound to fail. 
It will be held, on the strength of so many High Court rulings, 
that as the property was recovered from an accessible place, 
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‘I don’t know. I’ve heard nothing more about it. Were you 
asked to serve on it?’ 

‘Good Lord, no. When Government want to ignore awk- 
ward facts they steer clear of me. And perhaps facts are better 
ignored when they are unpleasant and nothing can be done 
about them. But I’ve had a report about its deliberations. At 
an early stage in the proceedings a very senior officer, who was 
acting as chairman, said that in all his experience as a magistrate 
he had only once known the police to produce false evidence. 
Anything of that kind was very rare. “‘Yes, very rare indeed,” 
chimed in two police officers who were present. No one ven- 
tured a contrary opinion, and so the discussions soon ended. 
The committee confined itself, I think, to a recommendation 
that magistrates should wear black coats in Court.’ 

‘How ridiculous and how intolerable! I can’t think how you 
can take it so lightly.’ 

‘Simply because I knew it was bound to happen. To get rid 
of the existing system would be an enormous task. No one 
wants to take it on, and no one knows what to put in its place. 
Besides, in two to three years we’ll be handing over provincial 
government, and with it criminal administration, to popularly 
elected Indian ministries. So why not leave it all to them?’ 

“We might at least before we hand over try to thrash out the 
whole question honestly and formulate a few proposals. I had 
been thinking things over during the last few months, and had 
got one or two ideas which I had hoped, if you were a member 
of the committee, might have been considered. But it’s no use 
now.” 

“You might as well let me know them in any case.’ 

‘I am afraid they are very obvious and I haven’t worked 
them out in detail. I imagine that in big cities our formal 
Courts would have to continue. What I say therefore doesn’t 
apply to them. But in the rural areas three main changes seem 
to me to be required. First of all much more discretion must 
be placed in the hands of judges and magistrates, especially in 
regard to the admissibility of evidence. The Evidence Act 
should be scrapped and magistrates allowed to use any evidence 
which they think has a useful bearing on the case.’ 

“You would be placing enormous power in the hands of 
magistrates many of whom, I fear, would be corrupt and 
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oppressive. Still I would be in favour of taking the risk. You 
must trust people with responsibility if you are ever going to 
get any improvement. In any case it is easier to change a bad 
man than a bad system. Probably no part of the country would 
have to endure very bad magistrates for very long. Neros 
would be followed by Trajans. What next?’ 

‘The people must be more closely associated with the ad- 
ministration of justice. What seems to me to be required is a 
rudimentary jury system. Magistrates should be empowered to 
select assessors from among the leading men of the locality to 
assist them in the trial of difficult cases. These assessors should 
be required to give their opinion as to the real facts after taking 
the most solemn oath coram populo. Their opinions would 
often include much hearsay evidence which the magistrate 
should be entitied to take into consideration. I am sure that 
to give our rural notables the honourable position of assessors 
—which would be a position of real trust, reserved only for 
those who showed themselves worthy of it—would be better 
than compelling them to come and give false evidence in Court 
on behalf of the Crown. Instead of demoralizing the people, 
we should be laying the foundations of a healthy public 
opinion.’ 

‘I like the idea. I have not the slightest doubt that we ought 
to have done this from the beginning. But I’m afraid it may be 
too late to begin now. The people have become too much 
habituated to lies and chicanery. Have you any other sug- 
gestions?’ 

‘There should be a simplification of procedure, and all the 
vast number of petty cases which clog the lower Courts should 
never come to Court at all. They should be heard at or near 
the spot by panchayats.’ 

‘I am afraid that in most villages you would not be able to 
establish a panchayat which would command confidence and 
work harmoniously.’ 

‘But in some villages panchayats work all right. A few of 
these might be expected to acquire a good reputation, so that 
people in surrounding villages would gladly apply to them for 
justice in petty disputes. Moreover the District Magistrate could 
be given very extensive powers of control which would enable 
him to remedy any glaring injustice by a stroke of the pen.’ 
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‘Once again I would say that your idea should have been 
acted on from the very start. As a matter of fact Munro and 
Elphinstone did endeavour to preserve and develop judicial 
panchayats, but their efforts were not followed up. They will 
be much more difficult to develop now.’ 

‘But it would be worth trying.’ 

‘It probably would be. But we shan’t try it, my dear Green- 
lane. We’ve given up trying. We’re simply treading water. 
You'll have to wait for an Indian ministry to try it, and they'll 
probably spoil it all by political and other corruption.’ 

‘And I shall probably feel too discouraged to wait for an 
Indian ministry. It all seems so hopeless.’ 

“You’ve been too long all alone in a sub-division. Don’t take 
things so tragically. Remember that an Indian villager who is 
sent innocently to gaol or to the gallows regards it just as one 
of the chances of this mortal life. One can’t expect justice in 
this world. Remember too that whatever the defects of our 
system, we have at any rate introduced into India the concep- 
tion of the rule of Law; and though we may live to see a new 
crop of tyrants in India and Law replaced by individual 
caprice, that conception will not die. It is firmly planted in the 
Indian mind. It will survive tyranny. It will remain as an ideal.’ 

‘In the existing state of society human caprice might well be 
preferable to the rule of Law. It could hardly be worse.’ 

‘My dear Greenlane, as I said before, you’ve been too long 
all alone in a sub-division. You ought to have a move. I hear 
that Sandikot State have asked for the loan of a revenue 
officer. Why not try for the job? They want someone with 
about your service.’ 

‘I daresay a change would be a good thing. I’ll think it over.’ 
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‘The situation of these feudatory States, checkerboarding all India 
as they do, are a great safeguard. It is like establishing a vast network 
of friendly fortresses in debatable territory. It would be difficult for 
a general rebellion against the British to sweep India because of this 
network of powerful toys Native States.’ 

L. F. RUSHBROOK-WILLIAMS. 


‘6 


gh!’ said Mrs. Lingsdon, wife of the Commissioner of 
Bandelpur, ‘I could hardly bring myself to shake hands 
with him. Nasty, horrid, fat, greasy creature. And we 
were all kept waiting half an hour while he and the Maharajah 
of Sidpur had a private talk in another room. Talking sedition, 
I’ve no doubt. I was furious. If he wanted to talk sedition with 
Sidpur, why should he elect to do it when he had asked a lot 
of other guests to dinner, and keep them all waiting?’ 

‘I don’t see why you should assume that the Maharajah of 
Ramrutta was talking sedition,’ said Mr. Lightfoot. 

‘Oh, yes, I know he was. I could tell by his face when he 
came out of that room. Such a crafty, wicked face. I had to sit 
next to him at dinner, and do you know I couldn’t help thinking 
all the time of all his wives. I can’t tell you how many wives 
he has, Mr. Lightfoot.’ 

‘I don’t expect he could tell me himself,’ said Lightfoot. ‘He 
must have lost count by now.’ 

‘How horrible it is to have to kowtow to such awful rakes! 
I didn’t want to go over to Ramrutta for his beastly dinner 
party or to have anything at all to do with him, but my husband 
said I must.’ 

‘Well, I expect he gave you a very good dinner, Mrs. 
Lingsdon, and that you enjoyed it. Now would you like to give 
me another little drink?’ 

‘Why, of course. I didn’t see your glass was empty. Help 
yourself. And you too, Mr. Greenlane. Let me see, you served 
recently in a native State? You must tell me all about it.’ 
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Lightfoot and Greenlane helped themselves to whisky and 
soda. They had come into Bandelpur from their respective 
districts for a conference on crime and had decided to pay an 
evening call on the Commissioner and his wife. They found the 
latter alone. Mrs. Lingsdon was a lively attractive lady of 
thirty-eight who devoted her life to dancing, flirting, bridge 
and gossip. She was a good bridge player, and Greenlane had 
played quite a lot with her at one time. With Lightfoot she had 
really nothing in common, but he liked her vivacity. 

‘The Maharajah of Ramrutta may have lost count of his 
wives,’ said Greenlane as he resumed his seat, ‘but I’m told 
on good authority that he is very well up about all his children. 
He gives a tea party for them once a year, and though there 
are several hundred of them he knows all their names and takes 
quite a personal interest in them.’ 

‘I’m glad he takes an interest in something besides himself,’ 
said Mrs. Lingsdon. ‘He takes precious little interest in his 
State and his miserable subjects. Last year, when there was a 
great plague of locusts in this part of the country, he just 
buzzed off saying, ““Let the locusts dance here. We’re going to 
dance in Paris.” But tell me, Mr. Greenlane, how did you get 
on with your Maharajah? You were only there about a year 
weren’t you?’ 

‘They parted by mutual consent and with mutual respect,’ 
interjected Lightfoot. ‘You see, Greenlane went off to Sandikot 
State without taking the precaution of seeing me first. If he had 
done so, I should have warned him what to expect. As it was, 
he arrived at Sandikot, in all innocence, expecting to find there 
the Rule of Law, Habeas Corpus and other such modern in- 
ventions and was naturally upset to discover they had never 
been heard of.’ 

“You use such a lot of strange Greek and Latin words that 
I never know what you're talking about, Mr. Lightfoot. Now 
I would like Mr. Greenlane to explain to me quite simply what 
happened.’ 

‘There is nothing much to tell, Mrs. Lingsdon. I was lent to 
the State as a Revenue Officer, but for some unknown reason 
I found that amongst my other duties I had to pay periodic 
visits to the gaol. I was provided with some printed instructions 
for gaol visitors and these stated that among other things 
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visitors should attend to complaints from prisoners that their 
cases were being delayed in Court. On my second visit I came 
across two men who said they had been in gaol for over four 
years, but that the cases against them were still pending. I made 
some inquiries from the gaol officials but couldn’t find any 
record showing what the charges were against them and in 
what Courts the cases were pending; so I left a note in the 
visitor’s book suggesting that the matter should be looked into. 
On my next visit the two men were still there, and it was 
obvious that no action had been taken on my previous note. 
So I recorded a further note and also sent copies of both of 
them to the Chief Minister. To my surprise he was very much 
annoyed. He sent for me, and said it wasn’t my business as a 
visitor to the gaol to probe into the reasons why prisoners were 
being detained there, but simply to see that they were being 
properly treated. I drew his attention to the instructions for 
visitors to the gaol. lt would appear that either he had never 
seen them or had forgotten all about them. They were obviously 
just eyewash, meant for the benefit of any stray wanderer from 
the outside world who might chance to pry into the affairs of 
Sandikot. I took the line that in the presence of the instructions 
it was my clear duty to inquire why two men were lingering in 
gaol for four years without trial. Either the instructions should 
be amended or my inquiries should be regarded as proper and 
not objected to. The Chief Minister did not quite know what 
to make of this and referred the matter to the Maharajah, who 
solved it very easily by deciding that he wanted a more experi- 
enced revenue officer than me. So I returned and was posted 
to Dandot and Jameson was sent in my place.’ 

‘And the two prisoners remained to complete their fifth year?’ 

‘I suppose so, and their tenth year too, probably. I was rather 
worked up about it at the time. In my ignorance I hadn't 
imagined that in any part of the British Empire people could 
in peace-time be thrown into prison for an indefinite period 
without charge or trial just as a matter of course. Now [ realize 
that it is normal practice in an Indian State. I daresay most of 
the victims deserve it.’ 

‘How can you be so heartless?’ said Mrs. Lingsdon. ‘Prob- 
ably the only fault of those two poor men you saw was that 

Maharajah had seduced their wives or daughters,’ 
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‘Mrs. Lingsdon,’ said Lightfoot, ‘your recent meeting with 
the Maharajah of Ramrutta has obsessed you with the idea 
that the interests and vices of all Maharajahs are exclusively 
sexual. I can assure you that this is not the case. I should say 
that those two men were either obscure relations of the 
Maharajah who wanted to poison him, or dangerous political 
workers who had suggested that he oughtn’t to spend so much 
as 50 per cent of his State’s revenue on himself. Such persons 
must obviously be shut up in gaol, with or without trial— 
preferably without. In a medieval society you require medieval 
methods.’ 

“You’re always so annoyingly sarcastic Mr. Lightfoot, that 
one never knows what you're really driving at. But I’m sure 
Mr. Greenlane is very lucky to have escaped from Sandikot. 
It must be awful to live in a place like that, where the wretched 
people are groaning with poverty while the ruler flaunts his 
luxury in an enormous palace. Did you find the people very 
much oppressed, Mr. Greenlane?’ 

‘To tell you the truth, I didn’t notice very much difference 
in. their general condition from that of the people of British 
India. The police and magistrates and other officials are no 
doubt rather more corrupt than here, but they’re also more 
easygoing and less hampered by rules and regulations.’ 

‘Corruption often goes hand in hand with common sense,’ 
said Lightfoot. ‘In native States oppression is mainly the result 
of human caprice, which is far more tolerable than our unintel- 
ligible system of impersonal idiocy, which produces gross in- 
justice by a scrupulous application of law and rules.’ 

‘Be quiet, Mr. Lightfoot. I don’t want to hear your unintel- 
ligible talk about unintelligible systems. I want to hear more 
about Sandikot from Mr. Greenlane. Tell me more about it, 
Mr. Greenlane.’ 

‘There was one feature of Sandikot which was novel to me 
and very trying to the ordinary villager. Some of the near rela- 
tives of the Maharajah kept huge herds of cattle and camels, 
which roamed at large over the countryside, devouring and 
trampling upon the crops. No one, of course, dared to drive 
them away and put them in the pound, and no police officer or 
other official would do anything about them. I started a regular 
campaign against these cattle and rounded up a great number 
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of them myself on horseback and put them in the pound, and 
then made the owners—though they were the Maharajah’s 
uncles or cousins—pay large sums for their release. I don’t 
think my action was appreciated. In fact, I think it was one of 
the reasons why the Maharajah decided he wanted a more 
experienced revenue officer.’ 

‘The ravaging of crops by the ruler’s cattle or his deer or 
other game is a regular feature of feudal society.’ Lightfoot was 
clearly irrepressible. ‘Even to-day it is still vestigial in England, 
witness the fox and the red deer. Here, in India, where a 
medieval feudal society still in part survives, you would expect 
to find it. You'll remember that when in 1932 the oppressed 
people of Alwar at last rose in rebellion against their Maha- 
rajah, one of their principal grievances was that the State was 
absolutely overrun with deer, which no one except the Maha- 
rajah was allowed to kill or destroy.’ 

‘Oh, wasn’t it about Alwar that I heard all those funny 
stories? I can’t tell you how amusing they were.’ 

‘I'm sure you can’t Mrs. Lingsdon, for they would be quite 
unsuitable for you to repeat before a young bachelor like 
Greenlane. But the whole Alwar episode threw a remarkable 
light on the working of the Political Department. The Resident 
who might be expected to know something about the affairs 
of the State, took occasion-in a public speech to praise the 
Maharajah to the skies. You would have thought he was the 
most enlightened ruler since Hadrian. Only two to three weeks 
later this enlightened prince was asking the Government of 
India for aeroplanes with which to crush his unruly subjects. 
And shortly afterwards he had to leave his State and hand over 
its management to a British officer.’ 

‘I don’t see what you're getting at,’ said Greenlane. “There 
is nothing very surprising in an officer of the Political Depart- 
ment proving himself quite ignorant of the affairs of the State 
in which he is Resident. Their motto is “‘otium cum dignitate’’, 


1 For the management of relations with States there is a separate 
Service recruited from officers of the Indian Civil Service and Indian 
Army. Its members serve as Political Agents or Residents in the 
States, in which capacity they exercise a general, vague, and variable 
supervision over their affairs and act as intermediaries between them 
and the Government of India. 
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and so long as they’re treated with exaggerated respect and 
given enough tigers and ducks to shoot at, they don’t care 
what happens.’ 

‘You’re prejudiced, my dear Greenlane, by your recent eK- 
perience in Sandikot, and the indifference of the Resident to the 
untried prisoners, vagrant camels and otherenormities youfound 
there. Ofcourse, I admit there is much to be said against the Polit- 
ical Department. Old eighteenth-century corruption dies hard 
there. They are lax about perquisites, shameless about allow- 
ances, and shower upon themselves undeserved honours. They 
also often appear slack and careless. But this appearance of 
carelessness really masks considerable cunning. You see, in 
face of the growing political discontent in India the loyalty of 
the Princes is an important British asset. We don’t want to lose 
it, and we might lose it if we meddled too much with the inter- 
nal affairs of their States. Hence, though as Paramount Power 
we have long recognized our obligation to protect the peoples 
of the States from gross misgovernment, the Political Depart- 
ment has found it increasingly advisable to regard only actual 
rebellion as the criterion of gross misgovernment. Until there- 
fore rebellion actually breaks out, you have to pretend that 
there isn’t gross misgovernment. For if you admitted its exist- 
ence, it would be your duty as Paramount Power to intervene. 
It follows too that the more plain the signs: become of unrest 
and discontent within a State and the louder the complaints 
of its people, the more necessary is it to assure the world that 
the Maharajah is an enlightened philanthropist. In doing so, 
you run a risk that you may be disproved by events. But the 
risk is not great. Open rebellion, which cannot be hushed 
up and concealed, occurs rarely. It has so little chance of 
SUCCESS.’ 

‘I hope Mr. Greenlane knows what you’re talking about; 
I’m sure I don’t,’ said Mrs. Lingsdon. ‘But I think it is disgust- 
ing the way we have to put up with all these profligate Maha- 
rajahs and treat them as though they were almost as important 
as members of the Royal Family. The very thought of that 
dreadful Ramrutta, with all his jewels and European women 
and crafty leering face, gives me the creeps. I hope I never have 
to sit next to him again.’ 

“You mustn’t complain,’ said Lightfoot. ‘Ramrutta and his 
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brother princes are, to use the Congress phrase, bulwarks of 
British rule. So when you sit next to him again, you must just 
console yourself with the thought that you’re doing your bit 
to uphold the British Empire. As a matter,of fact it could well 
be argued, Mrs. Lingsdon, that, if it weren’t for these bejewelled 
princes, you wouldn’t now be sitting here sipping sherry in 
this comfortable house as wife of the Commissioner of Ban- 
delpur.’ 

‘Oh, you could argue the hind leg off a donkey. I believe 
you simply do it to annoy, Mr. Lightfoot.’ 

‘Mrs. Lingsdon, how could you think that? Of course, I don’t 
do it to annoy. I do it in the hope of affording you some en- 
lightenment and entertainment.’ 

“Well, ’'m sure you’re a very mischievous man and a very 
bad companion for Mr. Greenlane. I always think I detect a 
seditious note in your conversation.” 

‘Not at all. All you detect is an unfamiliar aspect of the truth. 
Nothing more. But Greenlane and I must be running back to 
our respective satrapies.’ 

‘There you go again. Why can’t you say “districts” instead 
of “satrapies”?’ 

*“Satrapies”’ sounds grander, Mrs. Lingsdon. Well, good-bye. 
Thanks very much for the drink.’ 

_ ‘Good-bye. Mind you both come and see me again when 
you’re next in Bandelpur.’ 


Mrs. Lingsdon’s attitude to the Maharajah of Ramrutta was 
typical of unthinking Anglo-Indian society. Her disgust at the 
contrast between his ostentatious luxury and the poverty of 
his subjects was genuine, but quite superficial and not unmixed 
with a little subconscious jealousy. Like so many English 
people in India she vaguely felt it was wrong that her country- 
men should countenance and support worthless, immoral, 
unprincipled rulers who cared nothing for their people, but 
(less vaguely) she felt it still more wrong that she, the wife of 
the Commissioner of Bandelpur, should have to mingle with 
them on terms of less than equality and treat them with defer- 
ence and every outward mark of respect. As for the real place, 
actual and prospective, of the States and their rulers in the 
Indian Empire, she understood little and cared less. 
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Greenlane had been too much upset by recent experiences 
to take a balanced view of the States and their system of 
government. He had been only a year in Sandikot, but this was 
enough to tell him that he never wanted to serve in an Indian 
State again. He was as yet too young and inexperienced to 
appreciate fully the merits of medieval methods in a medieval 
society. 

Some of Lightfoot’s remarks showed more sympathy and 
understanding. There were hints of a realization that the 
States, besides being bulwarks of British rule, enshrine a valu- 
able and truly Indian tradition. But the exciting influence of the 
attractive Mrs. Lingsdon had made him flippant and senten- 
tious. In order to shock her, he deliberately underlined the 
darker side of the Indian States as reactionary elements sus- 
taining British Imperialism. This, though an aspect of their 
character, does not exhaust their significance. We must there- 
fore leave the idle chatter of Mrs. Lingsdon and her admirers 
and consider more fully the past history of the States and their 
future prospects. 

The Indian States are about 560 in number, occupy nearly 
one half of the total area of India and contain nearly one 
quarter of its population. They range in size and importance 
from a great territory like Hyderabad, which is about as large 
as Italy, and has a population of over 16 million, to petty areas, 
like the Simla Hill States, of only a few square miles. One 
hundred and eight of these States, with a combined population 
of over 60 million, are classed as major states and their rulers 
are entitled of right to inclusion in the Chamber of Princes. One 
hundred and twenty-seven more are represented in the Cham- 
ber by twelve members elected by themselves. The remainder 
are States only in name. Their rulers have a very limited juris- 
diction and for practical purposes may be regarded as land- 
owners with certain feudal rights. 

Some of these States, e.g. the Rajput States of Rajputana 
are of great antiquity; but most of the better-known ones 
originated in the eighteenth century during the confusion which 
followed the break-up of the Mogul empire. Some were founded 
by Muslim Governors who threw off their allegiance to the Em- 
peror at Delhi and became practically independent. Others, 
e.g. the Maratha States of Central India, represented the re- 
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surgence of Hindu nationalism against Muslim domination. 
Others were territories forcibly appropriated by military 
adventurers. But all alike, whether old or new, survive to- 
day by the grace of the British who either tolerated their ex- 
istence, preserved them from extinction, or actually created 
them. 

The British policy was the result partly of accident and partly 
of design. During the struggle for supremacy over the ruins of 
the Mogul empire, the East India Company, which became 
involved owing to rivalry with the French, allied itself with 
some of the native powers, notably Hyderabad and Oudh, and 
waged war against others, notably Mysore and the Maratha 
chiefs. By the beginning of the nineteenth century, after the 
defeat of the Marathas by Lake and Wellesley (the future Duke 
of Wellington), the Company, though by no means yet master 
of the whole of India, had emerged as the strongest power and 
was regarded by many as the proper heir to the Mogul empire. 
But it could not very well proceed straight away to swallow 
up its own former allies. Nor did it wish to do so. For it was 
primarily a commercial concern and the Directors viewed 
unfavourably expensive commitments which brought in no 
dividends. They were not eager to take on too much. Hence 
they readily allowed a number of chiefs, some of them former 
ales and some of them former enemies, to continue as inde- 
pendent rulers so far as the internal administration of their 
States was concerned. The Company simply assumed re- 
sponsibility for their military protection, which meant that 
they had to admit into their territories and pay for a force 
commanded by British officers and under British control. The 
arrangement was convenient to the Company as it was a cheap 
method of maintaining and developing military power. Gradu- 
ally other chiefs, who feared destruction at the hands of more 
powerful neighbours, sought the Company’s protection and 
acknowledged its suzerainty. In this way many of the States of 
Rajputana and the Sikh States of the Punjab saved themselves 
from extinction. 

As the nineteenth century wore on and British power and 
self-confidence became stronger, many British officers began to 
regret that so many States had been left unabsorbed. Assured 
of the superiority of Western methods and standards, they 
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A. few years later there was a marked change of attitude. 
Lord Curzon’s immediate successors all took occasion to 
consult the Princes on important matters of common infer- 
est. A Prince was nominated to sit in the Imperial War Cabinet 
and to take part in the Peace Conference of 1919. In 1920 an 
advisory body called the Chamber of Princes came into being 
and the Princes were cordially invited to share in the political 
development of India. 

The cynic will not fail to note that this change of attitude 
coincided almost exactly with the beginning of large-scale 
political agitation in British India. It was certainly unfortunate 
that this moment should have been selected for discovering 
that the Princes, for whom for fifty years “compliments and 
trappings’ had been deemed sufficient, were something more 
than picturesque puppets. Yet, quite apart from selfish im- 
perialist motives, this change of attitude, coming when it did, 
corresponded with realities. The old order of direct British rule 
in the Provinces could not change and give place to Indian 
self-government without profoundly affecting the system of 
indirect British rule through the Princes which existed in the 
States. Hence, once the status of a self-governing dominion 
had become the goal of British India, the Princes were bound to 
emerge from the background and inquire ‘What is to become 
of us?’ Obviously, with the disappearance of British control, 
the puppet Princes would either have to disappear too, or else 
become real Princes, standing on their own legs and justifying 
themselves by their own fitness and ability to rule. In the latter 
case their rdle in India’s future was destined to be greater than 
in the past. 

The British, sensitive to the growing hostility of British India, 
were not averse to the Princes stepping into the limelight. For 
the Princes, in face of the rising tide of democratic nationalism, 
felt themselves more than ever dependent on the British for the 
maintenance of their autocratic rule, and were therefore for this, 
if for no other reason, loyal to the British connection. Their 
loyalty could be usefully exploited for propaganda purposes 
—the loyalty of men who were the true representatives of 
Indian India, India’s own hereditary Princes, the rulers of 
vast territories with teeming populations—a not inconsider- 
able fraction of the whole country. As Lightfoot rightly re- 
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minded Mrs. Lingsdon and Greenlane, their loyalty was an 
important British asset. 

But on fundamental issues there was considerable confusion 
of thought. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms (1919) laid the 
foundations of parliamentary democracy in British India. This 
then was regarded as the form of government proper for it. 
But what is sauce for the goose should be sauce for the gander, 
If democracy was enthusiastically prescribed for half India, 
why should pure autocracy be preserved in the other. half? 

Many Englishmen, who looked at India through Western 
eyes, now began to regret that Dalhousie had not completed his 
work so that the tide of democracy could sweep the whole of 
India, unchecked by those tiresome “breakwaters’, the Native 
States. They hoped, however, that gradually the Princes would 
themselves take the path of constitutional reform, so that the 
whole of India would fairly quickly assume the pattern of 
parliamentary democracy. 

Others, more discerning, who knew from experience how 
strong is the tradition of personal rule in India, propounded 
the opposite theory, viz. that the Provinces of British India 
should approximate to the pattern of Native States instead of 
vice versa. But they were in a minority, and their views were 
considered interesting and original rather than practical. 

The British Government, with lack of logic but characteristic 
acumen, refused to impale itself on either horn of the dilemma, 
In the Provinces nascent democratic institutions were cheer- 
fully applauded. In the States it rested ‘with the rulers them- 
selves to decide what form of government they should adopt’. 
The British Government would not obstruct proposals for 
constitutional advance initiated by the rulers: but ‘it had no 
intention of bringing any form of pressure to bear upon them 
to initiate constitutional changes’. 

Meanwhile, the attitude of the Princes themselves was deter- 
mined by a natural instinct of self-preservation slightly coloured 
by national feeling. They were still dependent on the Crown, 
both immediately for support against political agitation—above 
all agitation conducted against them from inside British India 
—and more remotely for their continued independent existence 
in a self-governing India of the future. The last thing they 
wanted was to become subordinate in any way to a popularly 
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elected Government of India. They were careful, therefore, to 
emphasize that they owed allegiance to the Crown and to 
request that the Paramountcy vested in the Crown should in no 
circumstances be transferred to an Indian Government. 

But though still dependent on the Crown, they were not 
unaffected by prevalent nationalist sentiments. If British India 
was beginning to free itself from British control, why should 
they not do likewise? Why should they not put a check on the 
Paramount Power’s unwelcome meddling with their internal 
affairs? It was an awareness of their growing inclination to 
assert themselves that made Mrs. Lingsdon assume, on quite 
inadequate evidence, that the Maharajah of Ramrutta had 
been talking sedition. 

During the years following the end of the last war the 
Princes, hoping that what was defined would thereby be 
limited, attempted to obtain a definition of Paramountcy. In 
this they were unsuccessful. But they did secure a general 
relaxation of the Political Department’s control: at any rate 
interference with their internal affairs was undertaken much 
less readily after Lord Curzon’s departure (1905) than it had 
been during and before his term of office. This was natural 
enough. The more store the British set by the Princes’ loyalty, 
the more cautious they were of weakening it by unwelcome 
intervention. Political officers were reminded that ‘often not 
the least valuable part of their work was that which they left 
undone’. Prudent inactivity became a strong tradition. Hence 
Greenlane’s evident contempt for the Political Department and 
Lightfoot’s sarcastic exaggeration that rebellion was the sole 
criterion of misgovernment. 

The weakness of the British position in regard to the States 
did not, of course, escape the notice of Indian politicians. The 
country, which elsewhere professed to be the champion of 
democratic faith, in India preserved and leaned for support on 
obsolete autocracies. Yet though the line of attack was obvious, 
the politicians were comparatively restrained. Many of them, 
like certain Englishmen, regretted that the States had not been 
swept away years ago and considered that they should now 
be brought into line with British India by the gradual intro- 
duction of responsible government. But they did not actively 
agitate to secure this result. ‘The Congress’, Mr. Gandhi 
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declared at the Round Table Conference (1931), ‘has en- 
deavoured to serve the Princes by refraining from any inter- 
ference in their domestic and internal affairs.’ The Princes, 
whatever their faults, were after all, Indians, and the States 
had enjoyed and still enjoyed a greater degree of freedom from 
foreign rule than any other part of India. The reluctance of 
Indian nationalist leaders to attack them was, on this ground 
alone, quite intelligible. 

This policy of non-intervention has been consistently fol- 
lowed by Congress, save for a brief period during 1938-9. But 
the reasons for this shortlived departure from their normal policy 
and subsequent reversion thereto throw an interesting light 
both on Congress and on the political significance of the States. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms of 1919 were experi- 
mental, transitional and to be reconsidered after ten years. 
When the time for this reconsideration arrived, the wiser 
Princes had begun to realize that they could not hope to survive 
in splendid isolation from a self-governing India. Their own 
real interests and the larger interests of India required that they 
should link up amicably with British India, and it seemed likely 
that the earlier they made a move in this direction the more 
favourable the terms which they might hope to obtain. Accord- 
ingly, in 1930, at the first Round Table Conference they sprang 
a surprise by declaring that they were willing to join an Indian 
Federation. This declaration was greeted with acclamation. It 
was particularly welcome to the British for reasons set forth 
with great candour by an ex-Viceroy, Lord Reading. 

‘If the Princes come into a Federation of All India... there 
will always be a steadying influence. What is it we have most 
to fear? There are those who agitate for independence for India, 
for the right to secede from the Empire altogether. I believe 
myself that it is an insignificant minority .. . but it is an articu- 
late minority and it has behind it the organization of the 
Congress. It becomes important, therefore, that we should get 
what steadying influence we can against this view.’ 

Accordingly the new constitution for India was drawn up on 
the assumption that there would be an Indian Federation of 
democratic Provinces and autocratic States ; and uhe assurance 
of the Princes’ ‘steadying influence’ was rendered doubly sure 
by giving them greater representation in the two Chambers of 
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the Federal legislature than could be justified on a purely 
population basis. 

It was a strange marriage of dissimilars. For by the new Act 
of 1935 the Provinces were to be advanced to the status of 
fully fledged parliamentary democracies with almost complete 
autonomy in regard to purely provincial affairs. The British 
Governors were to be metamorphosed into constitutional 
monarchs and the members of the Indian Civil Service into 
servants instead of masters. Yet most of the States remained 
undiluted autocracies, and their representatives in the Federal 
Legislature were to be nominated by the Princes, not chosen 
by the people. 

The provisions of this Act relating to Provincial autonomy 
came into force on Ist April 1937. The Federal Sections were 
to come into force at a later, though, it was hoped, not distant 
date. The Princes had stipulated that accession to the Federa- 
tion must depend on the discretion of each individual Prince. 
Federation could not therefore be inaugurated till a substantial 
number of them had signified the accession of their States 
thereto. There was necessarily an interval during which Pro- 
vincial autonomy was in operation, but Federation still 
unrealized.* 

It was at this stage that Congress abandoned their usual 
moderation towards the States and launched a direct attack 
upon them. However unwise, this attack was a very natural 
consequence of the political situation created by the 1935 Act. 
Though the Act had been variously described by Congress 
sympathizers (with perhaps pardonable exaggeration) as a ‘cup 
of poison’ and a ‘charter of slavery’, nevertheless Congress 
contested the elections to the new Provincial Assemblies, and 


1 The population of the States is just under one quarter of that of 
the whole of India. In the Upper Chamber of the Federal Legislature 
the Princes were allotted two-fifths of the seats and in the Lower 
Chamber one-third. It must be remembered that this over-represen- 
tation of the Princes could be defended on the plea that it was 
necessary in orger to induce them to accede to the Federation. 

2In point of fact the agreement of the necessary number of 
Princes had not been obtained before the outbreak of war, so the 
Federal Part of the Act never came into force and its introduction 
has been indefinitely postponed. 
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with overwhelming success. In six! out of eleven 
Provinces they secured absolute majorities. In two others 
(Bengal and Assam) they came out as the strongest single 
party. Only in four Provinces (Bengal, Punjab, Assam, Sind) 
could a stable government be formed without them. After 
some hesitation Congress decided not to look a gift horse too 
closely in the mouth and proceeded to take office and form 
governments in seven Provinces. 

The Provincial elections had clearly shown that Congress 
was the only well-organized All-India party. The Muslim 
League had failed miserably at the polls. In the predominantly 
Muslim Provinces of the Punjab and North-West Frontier it 
had only secured one seat. Other parties were only Provincial 
in character and had no All-India basis. Elated by their success 
and the gratifying position of power which they now enjoyed 
in seven Provinces, Congress began to wonder whether they 
might not in due course make a successful bid for the control 
of the Federal Government also. Of course, according to their 
official programme, they were pledged to have nothing to do 
with the Federal Scheme embodied in the Act of 1935 ; but then 
they were equally pledged ‘not to co-operate with the Act in 
any way’; and yet here they were running the government in 
seven Provinces. Clearly there would be no objection to work- 
ing the Federal part of the Act also, if they could dominate the 
Federal Legislature. But here the Princes were the stumbling 
block. Despite all the seats reserved for Muslims, Indian 
Christians, Europeans and other minorities, Congress might 
still hope to dominate at the centre were it not for the solid 
block of seats allotted to Princes’ nominees—125 out of 375 
in the Lower Chamber. How could this solid block be broken 
up? It could be broken up if a sufficient number of Princes 
were frightened or cajoled into introducing responsible parlia- 
mentary government and agreeing to their representatives in 
the Federal Legislature being elected by the people instead of 
selected by themselves. For those chosen by the people would 
be Congressmen. 

1 Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces, 
Orissa. Shortly afterwards they also gained a majority in the North- 
West Frontier Province through the adhesion of eight non-Congress 
members. ‘ 
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With Congress Governments in power in seven Provinces 
the moment seemed particularly favourable for bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the Princes. The Governments of Native States 
have their own methods of dealing with their own political 
agitators, and though these may not always bear inspection 
they are generally effective. But it is not so easy for them to 
deal with agitation fomented by outsiders and fed by a con- 
tinuous influx of ‘volunteers’ from a neighbouring Province of 
British India. In such an event they look to the Provincial 
Government to assist them to suppress the agitation ; but when 
members of Congress constituted the Provincial Government 
they might look in vain. 

In these favourable and tempting circumstances even Gandhi, 
generally so considerate in his references to the States, began 
to adopt a minatory attitude. In February 1938, Congress de- 
clared, with Gandhi’s approval, that it ‘stands for the same 
political, social, and economic freedom in the States as in the 
rest of India’, and, though Congress as an organization could 
only offer ‘moral support and sympathy’ to the people of the 
States in their struggle for freedom, individual Congressmen 
were free to ‘render further assistance in their personal capaci- 
ties’. In December Gandhi became more outspoken. Total 
extinction or acceptance of full responsible government were 
the only alternatives open to the States and he warned the 
Princes that they had better ‘cultivate friendly relations with 
an organization which bids fair in the future, not very distant, 
to replace the Paramount Power’. 

There ensued a more or less systematic agitation against a 
number of States in which, in some instances, leading members 
of the Congress Working Committee took a prominent part. 
The high lights of this agitation were the murder of a British 
Political Officer in an Orissa State, a fast by Gandhi in connec- 
tion with political reform in Rajkot, and a civil disobedience 
movement in Jaipur. 


1 Under the Act of 1935, the Governors had a special responsi- 
bility for safeguarding the rights of the States and Princes and in 
discharge of this responsibility they could use their special powers 
even in defiance of their Ministries. But they would be reluctant to do 
this, and in any case there would certainly be delay and hesitation. 
Agitation would not be nipped in the bud. 
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The net result was a small constitutional advance in a nuni- 
ber of States. Though the success was not great, Congressmen 
claimed to be satisfied. But as early as the spring of 1939, Gandhi 
had decided to abandon the campaign and revert to the old 
policy of non-intervention. He called off the civil disobedience 
movement in Jaipur, apologized for his conduct in regard to 
Rajkot, and advised reformers in the States to hasten slowly 
towards the final goal. Save in Hyderabad, the agitation now 
everywhere collapsed and no attempt was made te revive it. 

So ended the brief campaign against the States. The political 
motive for it had been strong. But apart from this political motive 
many Congressmen, who had been brought up on the text- 
books of English Liberalism, were influenced by the sincere 
belief that the States are ‘relics of feudal oppression’ which 
ought to be wiped out on their own account as soon as possible. 
There were plausible grounds for this opinion. In many States 
there is still no rule of law, no fixed civil list, and no modern 
Civil Service. Representative institutions are rudimentary, 
where they exist at all; incompetence and serious misrule are 
not uncommon, and in several States the luxury of the ruler 
is in vivid contrast to the poverty of the people. Moreover, the 
plan of harnessing together in a single federation these feudal 
States and the modern provincial democracies seemed illogical 
and even unworkable. The attack made by Congress on the 
States may have been unwise, but was not entirely perverse. 

When the campaign was abandoned in the spring of 1939, 
the political motive was growing weak. Federation was by this 
time fast receding into the distant future, mainly owing to the 
reluctance of the requisite number of Princes to signify their 
accession. There was therefore less immediate incentive to press 
the attack on the States. 

But two other considerations may also have prompted 
Gandhi to discontinue the attack. In the first place he probably 
realized that, if pushed, it was bound to provoke a communal? 
conflict, and this for a very simple reason. In two of the largest 
States, Hyderabad and Kashmir, about 80 per cent of the 
people belong to a different community from the ruler and the 
ruling class. In Hyderabad Muslims govern Hindus; in Kash- 

1In an Indian context this term has reference to Hindu-Muslim 
antagonism. | 
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mir Hindus govern Muslims. In both these States, therefore, 
agitation against the ruler is liable to arouse communal pas- 
sions and hence to produce serious reactions in neighbouring 
and even distant parts of India. This occurred to a slight extent 
during the 1938-9 agitation ; and only seven years earlier agita- 
tion in Kashmir had excited the sympathy and active interven- 
tion of Muslims in the adjacent Punjab. The danger of pre- 
cipitating Hindu-Muslim strife throughout India is a strong 
deterrent against interference with the larger States. 

Secondly, Gandhi may have been influenced by an apprecia- 
tion of the value to India of the political form and tradition 
which the States represent. It is difficult for the average Con- 
gressman to view the States dispassionately owing to their close 
association with British interests. But Gandhi was born and bred 
in a State and comes of a family which for two generations had 
served Indian rulers. He therefore has more sympathy with the 
States than Congress politicians who have been brought up in 
British India on modern Western ideas. 

And surely any Indian nationalist, looking simply to the 
welfare of India as distinct from the possible fortunes of a 
political party, must ask himself whether the extinction of the 
States or their rapid transformation into parliamentary demo- 
cracies is either practicable or really desirable. Several of the 
States are large and the ruling families well established in the 
affections of their people. Quite apart from the communal 
danger, attempts to coerce their rulers (whose rights and 
dignity Britain is morally bound to uphold) into courses which 
they dislike and of which they disapprove are liable to produce 
a convulsion and unlikely to succeed. 

Moreover, in a country, most of whose people have hardly 
emerged from medieval feudalism, it does not appear to be 
wise to overturn hereditary Princes in favour of exotic Western 
forms of government. The tradition of personal rule is tre- 
mendously strong in India. It persists in spite of changing 
forms and constitutional facts. In British India the district 
Officer is still a ruler, not a Civil Servant. The people still flock 
to him with every sort of grievance, public and private, and 
expect him to remedy them with a stroke of his pen. The new 
Provincial autonomy worked best in the two Provinces where 
there was the nearest approach to autocracy. In Madras and 
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the Punjab, owing to the character and prestige of the Premiers? 
parliamentary democracy, despite all outward forms, approxi- 
mated to the personal rule of one man. 

The hereditary instinct is also remarkably strong in India. 
This was strikingly illustrated on the sudden death of Sir 
Sikander Hyat-Khan in December 1942. Almost immediately 
a feeling began to spread that he should be succeeded as 
Premier of the Punjab by a close relative, a cousin or a brother 
—although the latter had for years been away from the Prov- 
ince in the service of an Indian State. Before this feeling had 
gathered its full strength, the Governor had invited one of the 
existing Muslim ministers ‘to form a government’. But the 
desire to associate with the Government some member of Sir 
Sikander’s family became so vehement that in a few weeks his 
eldest son, a military officer, who had been serving in the 
Middle East and had no experience whatever of politics, was 
hauled out of the army, found a seat in the Assembly and made 
a Minister. 

In dealing with the States, therefore, the path of wisdom may 
be to avoid drastic remedies, based on modern Western ideas. 
To absorb them all, great and small, into the rest of India is 
out of the question. Nor should their assimilation be attempted, 
until it has become clearer what political form the rest of India, 
when left to itself, is going to take. A distinction must, how- 
ever, be drawn between the larger States, which may be re- 
garded as more or less permanent features of the Indian 
landscape, and the innumerable petty States irrationally dotted 
about the country. States of a few thousand subjects, composed 
of fragmented territory and governed by Plantagenet ideas, are 
an absurd anachronism. They cannot survive. 

The larger States will continue to exist. The more backward 
of them may have to make changes in their administration and 
constitution; but the large States should not as a whole be 
coerced into policies which the rulers and their ministers 
instinctively reject. Among these rulers and ministers is to be 
found much of India’s best political wisdom—the kind of 
wisdom that India needs and British India has lost. 

At present, even in the more progressive States, the stage 
of political development reached is not much in advance of 

1 Mr. Rajagopalachari and Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan. 
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Tudor England. Popular Assemblies are still mainly consulta- 
tive and often contain a large nominated element. But though 
behind the times, these States are not behind the needs and’ 
wishes of the bulk of their subjects. Further advance should 
be left to the clearly expressed will of the people and the 
judgment of the rulers. British Indian politicians—and other 
outsiders—would do well not to seek to anticipate them. 
Maybe they will soon have no temptation to do so. 

Power everywhere corrupts, perhaps nowhere more than in 
India. In the case of the States the presence of the British pre- 
vents the operation of self-acting checks—popular revolt, 
palace revolution or external aggression. An Indian prince 
does not have to depend on his own virtue or ability. Even if 
he is guilty of unspeakable enormities and deposed, his son 
will reign in his stead. He can injure himself but not his House. 
In these circumstances the wonder is not that some princes are 
bad, but that any are good. 

Once however British support is withdrawn, the standards of 
the Princes as a whole are likely to improve. Some may be 
tyrants; they will meet a tyrant’s fate. Some may be weak; 
their power will pass to others. But many will serve their 
people well, and a few, like the Tudor monarchs, will know 
how to divine instinctively the popular temper, bending to it 
when they ought to bend, resisting it when they ought to resist. 

If, then, the major Princes are to survive, upholding the 
tradition of personal monarchic rule, can it be that after all, 
instead of the States being assimilated to the Provinces, the 
Provinces should be assimilated to the States? Where divisions 
amongst people are as deep as they are in India, there is need 
of some ultimate arbiter, some repository of justice, and this, 
in the absence of foreigners, can only be found in a Prince, 
who looks with equal favour on all his subjects as members of 
one family. Moreover, when British control is withdrawn, and 
when in each Province the British Governor makes his last 
bow, someone will be required to replace him as the ceremonial 
head of the Government. If the new figurehead were to be 
invested with some of the powers! now enjoyed by a British 

1 For the powers of Provincial Governors under the Government 
of India Act 1935, see the note on recent constitutional develop- 
ments on pp. 206-8. 
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Governor, which practice and usage would contract or (more 
probably) expand, insensibly Provinces and States would come 
to assume a more or less uniform character. It may be that 
some Provinces would welcome such a development as making 
for political stability. 

The States then, may have a greater significance for the 
future than is generally imagined, and Congressmen, if they are 
wise, will not again depart from their habitual moderation 
towards them or look upon them with undiscriminating hos- 
tility. Gandhi, at any rate, has a regard for the Princes, and he 
has given charming and characteristic expression to it: ‘I feel 
and I know that they have the interests of their subjects at 
heart. There is no difference betwéen them and me, except that 
we are common people and they are, God has made them, 
noblemen, princes. I wish them well ; I wish them all prosperity.’ 

May Gandhi’s sentiments prevail. 
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‘Parva leves capiunt animos’ 


ram! is celebrated with a pomp and fervour only equalled 

at Lucknow. The festival commemorates the martyrdom of 
Ali, son-in-law of the Holy Prophet, and of Ali’s two sons, 
Hasan and Husain. Ali met his death at the hands of an assassin 
and his position as Imam or temporal and spiritual head of the 
faithful was usurped by outsiders. His son, Hasan, was 
wounded and died. Husain, the other son, invited by secret 
emissaries to make a bid for power, left Medina and traversed 
the waterless desert of Arabia with a small party of followers. 
But his expected adherents in Iraq failed him and he found 
himself surrounded outside Karbala by greatly superior forces. 
Cut off from food and water, he mounted his horse, and, with 
sword in one hand and Koran in the other, made a desperate 
bid to break out of the ring. But he and his little band were 
driven back; one by one his companions fell, till at last, left 
alone with a few women and children of the party, he himself, 
the grandson of the prophet, was mercilessly done to death. 

The memory of Ali and his sons has been held in special 
reverence by the Shia sect of Muslims, who maintain, as against 
the Sunnis, that they and their descendants to the ninth genera- 
tion were the true and rightful Imams. Annually at Moharram 
they ‘abandon their souls to the religious frenzy of sorrow and 
indignation’ and parade in procession their ‘tazias’—tall, 
painted, pagoda-like structures of wood or cardboard repre- 
senting the mausoleums of the martyrs. 

Though the Sunnis are supposed to abhor ‘tazias’ and to 
disapprove of all public exhibitions of grief, in Natlum all 
Muslims, Sunnis and Shias alike, join in Moharram celebra- 
tions with equal enthusiasm. Every Muslim guild—the painters, 


1 Moharram is the name of the month in which the festival occurs. 
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the masons, the carpenters, the weavers—and many other local 
Muslim fraternities have their own.tazias and their own 
troupes of actors and mourners and during the ten days of 
Moharram reproduce various scenes of the brave struggle at 
Karbala. For the first nine days the celebrations take place in 
the evening or at night ; the tazias are placed on the ground and 
are not moved at all, or at most only short distances The 
actors and mourners make only occasional excursions into the 
city streets, and these performances are interspersed with reli- 
gious discourses and discussions. But on the last day the tazias 
in all their painted glory are brought out from their resting 
places, hoisted on poles on to men’s shoulders, and carried in 
slow, intricate procession through the narrow streets and alleys 
of the city. Every thirty yards or so the bearers halt and set 
them on the ground, and the accompanying mourners, bare- 
headed and half-naked, beat their breasts, lacerate themselves 
with chains and knives and with a rhythmical thrumming call 
upon Hasan and Husain. From early morning till early after- 
noon they parade in this fashion through the streets lamenting. 
Then as the day draws on they leave the city and bear the tazias 
away to the burial ground outside, where they are dismantled 
and the celebrations end. 

In Natlum there were nearly forty tazias. Some were huge 
wooden structures, elaborately carved and gilded all over, 
which fifteen strong men could hardly carry. Others, no less 
large, were made of lighter material and brilliantly painted ; 
while others, less than six feet in height, made up for their lack 
of size by the tastefulness of their decoration. Each had its own 
wealthy patron, each its adherents among the common people, 
each its own name and tradition, each its own rivals amongst 
the others. 

The route which each tazia should follow on the final day 
had long been fixed by custom and was now in British times 
prescribed by law. The manager of a tazia was required to 
obtain from the police a licence for his procession, and in the 
licence were laid down the route to be followed, the places 
where halts were permitted and the times at which important 
points were to be reached. Breaches of any of these conditions 
of the licence could be punished by fine or by immediate for- 
cible dispersal of the crowd forming the tazia procession, 
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The last day of the festival in Natlum was always an anxious 
one for the police. The whole city turned out to see the tazias ; 
sightseers crowded the streets and the roofs of the houses. The 
mourners, excited by the onlookers and fortified with drugs, 
worked themselves up to a final pitch of fervour and frenzy, 
which the most trifling incident might turn to blind fury. It 
was during the early part of the day, when the tazias were still 
moving about in the crowded walled city, that the danger was 
greatest. At some places rival processions had to pass close to 
one another ; the routes of several lay right through the centre 
of the Hindu quarter of the city. An angry word or a slight 
mischance might easily precipitate a riot. But by three in the 
afternoon the police would begin to feel that the worst was 
over. The tazias would now all debouch by one of the city’s 
seven gates onto the circular road, which runs round the city 
below the walls. Then, marshalled in regular order, each in its 
own place, they would pass one after the other along the cir- 
cular road to the next gate, and thence away from the city to 
the burial ground. 

Though the police were always strongly reinforced from 
neighbouring districts and troops were kept in readiness, there 
was a long tale of Moharram riots at Natlum. One year the 
top of a large tazia struck against a telegraph wire; a small bit 
was broken off and fell to the ground. In a few minutes 
a rumour spread through the crowds that a Hindu had 
thrown a stone at a tazia. Hindus and Muslims fell upon one 
another; hooligans set fire to buildings, houses were looted, 
and for several days there was an orgy of bloodshed. -On 
another occasion, just as the tazias were being lined up on the 
circular road, it was heard that four Muslims had been stabbed 
by Hindus on the other side of the city. Dropping their tazias 
on the road, the mourners and bearers rushed back into the 
city to loot the Hindu shops and murder any Hindu they might 
meet on the way. 

In the early spring of 1938, Greenlane was temporarily sent 
to Natlum to officiate for a few months as District Magistrate. 
Moharram began only a week after his arrival. As the last day 
approached he felt considerable anxiety. He had no experience 
of handling big crowds; and he had never witnessed a com- 
munal riot. He realized that he would have little idea what to 
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do should any mischance occur. The omens were not altogether 
favourable. During the early days of the festival, the partisans 
of one of the largest tazias, known as the Master, had fallen 
foul of the police. The police, thinking that they were bent on 
mischief, moved the City Magistrate, an experienced old Hindu 
officer, to demand Rs.500 security from them for keeping the 
peace. Some of them furnished the required security; but two 
of them refused to do so and were sent to gaol. All this took 
place before Greenlane was well aware what was afoot. When 
he came to know of it, he felt uneasy ; but did not like to inter- 
fere for fear of seeming to let down the police and the City 
Magistrate. 

Very soon the manager of the Master tazia came with a 
crowd of his partisans to petition Greenlane. They asked him 
to release the two men from gaol and to discharge the rest from 
their security bonds. How could they celebrate Moharram 
when subjected to such disgrace? How could they mourn the 
martyrs when two of their own men were in gaol? And how 
could Greenlane have any doubts about their good behaviour? 
Had they not always obeyed the directions of the police? Never 
in any of the disturbances in the past had the followers of the 
Master tazia caused any trouble. This year too they would be 
absolutely obedient. They were ready to swear any oath. So 
why should not Greenlane cancel the orders of the City 
Magistrate and let them go? 

Greenlane would have liked to do so; but the Hindu City 
Magistrate and the Muslim Inspector of Police both said that 
they were a pack of rascals and not to be trusted ; so they were 
sent away disappointed and disgruntled. 

The final day of Moharram came. Troops in the cantonment 
stood to within easy call; police and magistrates patrolled the 
streets; and the tazias started their slow progress through the 
city. But the Master tazia and its neighbour, the Pupil, a tazia 
of almost equal size, did not move. They had been brought out 
and set down on two bastions of the city wall hard by the Kap 
Gate, through which in the afternoon all the tazias would pass. 
And there they stopped, in full view of the crowds, towering 
up above the level of the adjacent roofs, their gilded splendour 
gleaming in the sunlight. Around them, in sullen groups, sat 
the mourners apd bearers, murmuring of the tyranny of the 
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police and the unkindness of the magistrates; while intermit- 
tently from inside the city there floated out the dull rhythmical 
thudding of beaten breasts and the jingle of chains, as the 
mourners with the other tazias lashed themselves in frenzy. 
Greenlane didn’t like the look of things. If two of the biggest 
tazias refused to move, there might be all sorts of trouble. But 
the City Inspector made light of it. ‘If they won’t take their 
tazias in procession, that is their own funeral,’ he said. ‘It 
doesn’t matter to us. In fact it will give us some more men. I'll 
withdraw the constables who were to accompany these two 
tazias and use them elsewhere. Meanwhile I don’t think you 
need wait about here, sir. The City Magistrate and I will manage 
everything. You and the Superintendent? of Police can go and 
sit in the police station. We’ll ring you up if you’re required.’ 
Obedient to his subordinate, the City Inspector, Greenlane 
went and sat down in the police station and chatted to the 
Superintendent of Police. At 3.15 p.m. a telephone message 
came through. ‘The City Inspector says would the District 
Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police come at once to 
the Kap Gate. The tazias have halted and won’t come out of 
the city.’ With anxiety in their hearts, but with a studied air 
of leisured nonchalance, Greenlane and the Superintendent of 
Police made their way along the circular road to the Kap Gate. 
Women and children, standing on the roofs of houses high up 
on the walls of the city, gazed down at them as they passed. If 
all the tazias refused to move, what -would the two English 
officers do? Perhaps something exciting was going to happen. 
The narrow streets leading down from the city to the Kap 
Gate were thronged with people and blocked by the painted 
tazias. Greenlane could see them rising up one behind another 
like fairy castles; while in the foreground, on the bastions of 
the city walls, there still rested the huge golden Master and 
Pupil tazias—sullen, immobile, and aloof, but majestically 
imposing. ‘It’s better than the Lord Mayor’s Show,’ Greenlane 
thought to himself, as childish memories flashed across his 
mind. But he had no time to enjoy the scene. On the road, just 
outside the Gate, a large crowd had collected. In the middle of 
1 The Superintefident or District Superintendent of Police is the 
head of the police force in a district. Sometimes an Englishman, 
an Indian. 
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it were the City Magistrate and City Inspector, gesticulating 
and arguing furiously with a queer, wizened, unshaven little 
man, Clad in the most filthy garments. Greenlane and the 
Superintendent of Police thrust their way forward through 
the crowd and inquired from the City Inspector what was the 
matter. He quickly explained the situation to them. It was the 
custom for the Master and Pupil tazias to lead the procession 
through the Kap Gate and along the circular road. But they 
were on strike. Number three in the order of precedence was 
known as Lal Khan’s tazia. Its manager said that he couldn’t 
move till the Master and Pupil had passed. Number four re- 
fused to move before number three and so on right down the 
line. Thus all the tazias were grounded. 

While the City Inspector was still explaining matters, Green- 
lane out of the corner of his eye caught sight of the manager of 
the Master tazia standing near him in the crowd. ‘Hullo,’ he 
cried good-humouredly, ‘why don’t you bring out your tazia? 
All the people are longing to see it move.’ 

‘Most exalted Excellency,’ said the Manager coming for- 
ward, ‘what can I do? The tazia is very heavy and the police 
have put my two strongest men in gaol. Without them how 
can IJ lift such a heavy thing?’ 

‘I could lend you a couple of police constables to help.’ 

“Your Excellency is very kind. But the constables would not 
be skilled men. They might lét the tazia fall and break it, or 
they might upset it and kill people in the crowd. How can I 
risk such a disaster?’ 

‘Get away, you old scoundrel,’ shouted the City Inspector, 
raising his baton, and the Manager of the Master tazia slunk 
away into the crowd. ‘It is no use wasting time with him, sir, 
and this fellow,’ the City Inspector pointed to the unkempt 
figure with whom he had been arguing, “is no better. This is Pir 
Baksh, the manager of the Lal Khan tazia, who says he can’t 
move without the Master and Pupil. There is his tazia just 
up that side street.’ 

‘Oh, only a little tiddler!’ exclaimed Greenlane. ‘Fancy the 
whole show being held up by that!’ The Lal Khan tazia was 
certainly not impressive. A cardboard structure, scarcely six 
feet high, shabby and somewhat askew, it was quite unworthy 
of Natlum’s fame. 
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The City Inspector and the City Magistrate were hot, ruffled, 
and excited. They shouted at Pir Baksh and abused him. They 
seized him by the scruff of his neck and shook him. And they 
kept turning to Greenlane and saying, ‘We must get these 
tazias moving, sir. If they remain halted like this with all these 
crowds about, there’ll be a communal riot. Those rascals up 
there with the Master tazia are bent on mischief.’ 

Greenlane addressed himself to Pir Baksh. ‘Come on, Pir 
Baksh,” he said. ‘What is the trouble? Why are you holding 
everything up?’ 

‘I am entirely innocent, Your Excellency,’ Pir Baksh replied. 
“The police are abusing me without reason. My tazia is number 
three. How then can I go ahead as number one? It would be 
against custom; it would be against your Excellency’s own 
orders. It is written im my licence that I am number three.’ 

‘Liar,’ said the City Inspector, ‘there is nothing of the kind in 
your licence. He is illiterate, sir. Some mischief-monger has told 
him to say this. In his licence it is simply written that he should 
pass through this gate at 3.5 p.m. Nothing is said about the 
other tazias. They are each given their own timings separately 
so as to bring them through the gate in the right order.’ 

‘Look here, Pir Baksh,’ said Greenlane, ‘according to your 
licence your tazia has to be out of the city by 3.5 p.m. You’re 
already twenty minutes late. Now I'll give you just one minute 
more to get your tazia moving. You needn’t worry about what 
the other tazias are doing. You just attend to your own affairs.’ 

‘I am always ready to obey your Excellency’s commands, 
and since your Excellency orders it, I would willingly take my 
tazia as number one in the procession, although its place is 
really number three. But the men who carry the tazia would 
not agree to it. They would not understand it. When the Lal 
Khan tazia has always been number three, how could it go as 
number one?’ 

“Very well,’ said Greenlane, ‘if you don’t want to move your 
tazia, don’t. You can remain with it here 1n the street. It doesn’t 
matter to me. You can remain here all night if you like. It will 
be a breach of the conditions of your licence and will therefore 
cost you fifty rupees. But that’s all. If you think it’s worth 
while, by all means stay where you are.’ 

Pir Baksh looked a bit puzzled, but said, “Your Excellency, 
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I am helpless. I cannot move without the Master and Pupil 
tazias.’ 

Greenlane turned away. The City Inspector and City Magi- 
strate were getting more and more agitated. All the tazias, 
they said, were refusing to move forward. It was no good just 
telling them that they could please themselves and spend the 
night in the road. Hindus and Muslims were all jumbled up 
together in the crowds and at the slightest provocation would 
start fighting. Very likely as a result of this delay wild rumours 
were already afloat in other parts of the city. 

Just at this moment a sub-inspector of police, followed by five 
or six men, came pushing through the crowd and whispered to 
Greenlane. “The Painters and the Carpenters are quite ready to 
bring out their two tazias. They’re right back there, numbers 
eleven and twelve. If you’ll just speak a word to the men, they'll 
move forward the tazias at once. They say that you know them.’ 

Greenlane glanced at the men with the sub-inspector and at 
once recognized their faces. They had been negotiating with 
him for the purchase of two tiny plots of public land in the 
city and the bargain was not yet struck. What a godsend! “We 
want to bring forward our tazias,’ they said, ‘may we do so?’ 
They smiled at Greenlane to make sure that he had recognized 
them. “Yes, by all means,’ he replied. “Well done. Come along.’ 

Back they hustled through the crowd, quite delighted at their 
business skill and their good fortune in being able to oblige 
Greenlane at such an opportune moment. In a few minutes the 
Painters’ and Carpenters’ tazias were hoisted on to the shoulders 
of the bearers and came swaying forward towards the Kap Gate. 
The police pushed the other tazias to one side to make way for 
them, and there was a general stir. All up the street the grounded 
tazias began to be lifted up and moved slowly forward. The ten- 
sion had relaxed. The trouble was over. The City Inspector and 
the City Magistrate were mopping their brows and laughing. 
Inwardly Greenlane heaved a sigh of relief. He surveyed the 
scene with a smile of pleasure. 

Suddenly he became aware of a submissive figure grovelling 
at his feet and murmuring, ‘Forgive me, forgive me! I forgot 
myself. Have mercy!’ It was Pir Baksh, manager of the Lal 
Khan tazia. He had never expected that the other tazias would 
move without him. Now that they were all astir, he and his 
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companions were seized with panic. What if they were now 
made to wait till last? And what if the police made this an 
excuse for relegating them permanently to the back and they 
lost for ever their proud position at number three, immediately 
behind the two big tazias? The thought of such humiliation and 
such a break with age-old custom appalled them. So with folded 
hands and watery eyes Pir Baksh now cringed and grovelled 
before Greenlane and besought him to let him bring forward 
the Lal Khan tazia. ‘No, let him wait till last,’ said the City 
Inspector. ‘He has given us trouble enough. These are only 
crocodile’s tears.’ 

But Greenlane’s heart was melted by Pir Baksh’s tears and 
the look of dbject misery on his wizened face. Even if it was 
all put on, such excellent histrionics deserved a reward. The 
Painters’ and Carpenters’ tazias were just approaching the gate. 
‘Let him wait a minute and follow on immediately behind 
these,’ he ordered. But Pir Baksh was waiting for no one. 
Leaping in the air with delight, he made a signal to his men; 
and at once the miserable, measly Lal Khan tazia came hurry- 
ing down the slope through the gateway, scattering the crowd 
helter-skelter, knocking down the City Magistrate who tried to 
bar the way, barging past the Painters’ and Carpenters’ tazias, 
till it had got out into the circular road, clear of everyone, at 
the head of the whole procession. The crowd applauded, 
Greenlane laughed, the City Magistrate picked himself up out 
of the dust, the mourners began beating their breasts. Everyone 
was happy. 

Greenlane walked back to the police station. The women 
and children looked down at him from the housetops. So he 
had got the tazias to move after all. They waved and smiled at 
him as he passed. But amongst the adherents of the Master and 
Pupil tazias there was resentment. Their Moharram had been 
spoilt. 

A week passed. All seemed quiet. The Superintendent of 
Police went off on a few days’ holiday, and Greenlane, anxious 
to see something of his new district, decided to go out on tour. 
He left in the afternoon to motor to Chungawala sixty miles 
away. On arrivifig at his destination he was handed a telegram: 

‘Communal riot in Natlum. Please return at once. City 
Magistrate.’ 
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Greenlane turned his car round and drove straight back. 
Visions of a frenzied mob and blazing bazaars rose before his 
mind. He urged his car forward, but it was old and the road 
was bad. He couldn’t hope to reach Natlum much before 
nightfall. 

The sun was setting as the domes of its shrines and mosques 
came into view. Was it his imagination or did he see columns 
of smoke rising above the city? It must be his imagination. 
Bang! A tyre burst. The car lurched violently to one-side of the 
road and came to a halt. He had been driving too fast. 

His servant and orderly began changing the wheel. He 
himself leaned against the car and looked towards the city. So 
it wasn’t his imagination after all. He could now see quite 
clearly, beyond any possibility of doubt, three columns of 
smoke; and, as the light faded, a slight red glow tinged the sky 
over one corner of the city. 

Well, there was nothing for it but to wait patiently while the 
wheel was changed. If the city was burning, he couldn’t help 
it. But ought he to have foreseen and prevented the outbreak? 
Lightfoot, he remembered, used to say that any fool could 
quell a communal riot, but a good officer never let one begin. 
Ought he to have known that something was brewing? Had he 
unwittingly made some stupid mistake during his few weeks 
in Natlum? 

At last the wheel was changed and he drove on. On the out- 
skirts of the city there were no signs of life. He hurried to the 
police station to learn the worst. Eight killed, thirty injured 
and in hospital, a cinema, four houses and the Congress office 
burnt to the ground—this seemed to be the extent of the dam- 
age. It had all started with the stabbing of a Hindu in a narrow 
alley near the Kap Gate. A Hindu mob quickly collected, 
looted some small Muslim sweet shops in the vicinity, marched 
to the house of a local Muslim leader and began yelling abuse 
at him and his family. This enraged the Muslims, who in their 
turn formed a mob and set fire to the headquarters of all Hindu 
insolence—the Congress office. This was the signal for general 
hooliganism. Fires started simultaneously in different parts of 
the city. Gangs of roughs roamed the streets attacking without 
provocation any member of the opposite community they 
might see. The police hurried from one point to another, always 
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arriving too late or in insufficient numbers. Towards evening, 
however, they had managed to clear the streets. The injured 
had been collected and sent to hospital and arrangements were 
being made to dispose of the corpses without fuss. ‘I don’t 
think we'll have any more serious trouble,’ said the City 
Inspector. ‘It has been short and sharp and both sides have 
had enough of it. The troops have been asked to take up 
stations in the city at sunrise to-morrow.’ 

There was no further outbreak, but for several weeks the 
disturbances continued to reverberate in mutual recriminations, 
and Greenlane had many anxious arduous days while the city 
cooled down. He was conscious that his own part in the whole 
affair had been singularly inglorious and he continued to re- 
proach himself for not having anticipated the trouble and been 
present in person to deal with it. Lightfoot wrote to him sym- 
pathetically. But he felt sure that Lightfoot, if he had been at 
Natlum, would never have let it happen. 

He went over the whole history of events with Lightfoot a 
few months later. “The mistake you made, my dear Greenlane, 
is Obvious,’ he said. ‘But you needn’t worry. Government will 
never spot it or blame you for it. And it was a natural mistake 
and in a way creditable to you.’ 

‘T wish you would tell me what it was.’ 

‘You should never have upset those people during Moharram 
by keeping their men in gaol or on security. When you saw 
they took it so much to heart, it was harsh not to relent; and 
it was quite unnecessary. If you had released them they would 
have been so grateful to you that, so far from giving you any 
trouble during Moharram, they would have done all they could 
to make things go smoothly. Gratitude is a virtue of unsophisti- 
cated people. It is certainly an Indian virtue; indeed, feelings 
of personal gratitude and loyalty account for much of what we 
consider their failings and even corruption in public affairs, 
Those followers of the Master tazia, rascals though they may 
be, would have shown their gratitude to you all right if you had 
been a little kind to them.’ 

‘As a matter of fact I wanted to release them.’ 

“Yes, I have no doubt you did, and it was only loyalty to the 
police and to the City Magistrate which prevented you. Never- 
theless, it was a mistaken loyalty. In this country government 
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officials suffer from wrong notions of prestige. Something 
which merely ‘offends their amour propre they represent as a 
deadly blow to the whole administration. Perhaps it arises 
partly from government having been for so long government 
by a mere handful of foreigners, who, feeling that their position 
depends largely on bluff, don’t dare to cast any doubts on 
their own infallibility. Anyhow, the results are deplorable. No 
one is willing to admit a mistake or withdraw from a false step. 
The whole security of a district, or a Province, or even of the 
whole of India is represented as being dependent on persistence 
in some palpable error. The little mistake of your police in 
Natlum and your loyal support of them is in its small way 
illustrative of what continually happens in India on a vast 
continental scale. But I’m straying from the point.’ 

‘You are a bit. What I want to know is what precise connec- 
tion you see between the behaviour of the Master tazia at 
Moharram and the riot a week later. There was no visible 
connection between them.’ 

‘No, but a clear psychological connection. Because their 
Moharram was spoilt, the followers of the Master tazia felt 
resentment against authority, and the normal inhibitions deter- 
ring them from flouting authority were relaxed. They were in 
the mood to seize any opportunity of having a smack at the 
police and the magistracy. For all you know, it was one of them 
who was responsible for the murder of the Hindu, which 
started all the trouble. It occurred near the Kap Gate where the 
followers of the Master tazia reside. Anyhow, they must have 
formed a considerable fraction of the Muslim mob which set 
fire to the Congress office. I would say that if a lot of Muslims 
round Kap Gate had not been in an angry, resentful mood, 
that mob would never have formed so quickly and started 
doing mischief. The abusive crowd of Hindus swarming round 
the Muslim leader’s house would have been dispersed by the 
police and the situation brought under control before the 
Muslims were ready for concerted action. As it was, a great 
number of them were just looking for trouble. It only needed 
an appropriate signal for the whole herd immediately to assem- 
ble and start burning Hindu buildings. My instinct tells me, 
therefore, that it was resentment engendered by the Moharram 
incidents that was the real] cause of the riot a week later. I can’t 
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prove it to you. It is just an intuition. I’ve seen the way things 
happen in this country.’ 

‘I realize that you’re probably right,’ said Greenlane. ‘How 
difficult all these things are! With the best intentions in the 
world one seems to put one’s foot in it. I sometimes wonder 
whether we English don’t unconsciously provoke communal 
strife. There doesn’t seem to be much of it in the Native States. 
Yet we’re never free of it in British India. Do you think there 
is anything in the Congress allegation that we are responsible 
for it?’ 

A mischievous gleam came into Lightfoot’s eyes. This was 
an opening he couldn’t easily resist. Greenlane smiled. He 
knew what he had let himself in for. ‘All right,’ he said, ‘go 
ahead. I’m prepared to listen.’ 
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‘The truth plainly is that the existence of these hostile creeds side 
by side is one of the strong points in our political position in India.’ 
SIR JOHN STRACHEY. 


6 


ongress allege that there is no communal problem,’ 

said Lightfoot. ‘Alternatively that if there is one, we 

have created it; and in any case that it will disappear 
with our departure. As you and I know from our daily experi- 
ence, the first proposition is ridiculous. There is a communal 
problem ; and it is the only serious obstacle to immediate Indian 
independence. For this very reason the Congress try to conjure 
it away. If it didn’t exist their dreams would at once come true. 
So they are strongly tempted to say that it doesn’t exist. You 
and I know better. 

‘But, like all district officers, we’re apt to get a wrong im- 
pression of it. We are always so taken up with disputes about 
processions, cow-killing, mosques and music, and so concerned 
to settle these without a brawl or an outbreak of hooliganism, 
that we easily forget the real character of the communal con- 
flict. These petty squabbles and the disorders to which they 
sometimes lead are at most only symptoms; and often they 
would most properly be regarded simply as manifestations of an 
excitable people’s tendency to bicker and fight. As you must 
have noticed, in villages communal strife, where it occurs, is 
generally nothing more than ordinary village faction. In towns 
our so-called communal riots are in one aspect just the brawls 
which inevitably arise among an undisciplined city riff-raff. If 
the Hindu-Muslim division didn’t exist, the city rowdies would 
discover or invent some other division. We take too seriously 
these ebullitions of the unlettered multitude. They are not 
serious in themselves. They are only serious because they are 
linked with an unresolved struggle amongst the higher classes 
of society. It is this struggle which is important. 

‘It comes to our notice, of course, as district officers. We see 
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something of it whenever we preside over a scramble for posts 
in government offices. But because it gives us less trouble than 
disputes about mosques and processions, we tend to think less 
of it. It is significant, however, that one of the first acts of the 
first purely Indian ministry in this Province was to work out 
formulas so as to ensure that in recruitment to the various 
government services each community would get its due share 
down to the last decimal point. The Indian ministers fully 
understand what it is that has been for so long the root of the 
trouble. For years the communal conflict has been in essence 
a struggle between different sections of the middle classes for 
posts. And this struggle for posts is turning into a struggle for 
power—a struggle for power between two different sections of 
the upper and middle classes. 

‘The basis of the difference is religion. But religion is not the 
cause of the quarrel. The two communities are not fighting for 
the supremacy of their own faith. They do not each feel that 
they are possessed of some important truth or means of salva- 
tion which they must force upon the other. There is no par- 
ticular proselytizing zeal. At most there is a determination to 
preserve their separate identity. But differences of religion have 
been accentuated by differences of culture, tradition, and social 
habits, and by the fact that each community prohibits inter- 
marriage with the other. 

“Race does not enter much into the quarrel. Only a compara- 
tively small proportion of the various Muslim invaders of India 
settled here permanently. The vast majority of the present day 
Muslims are descended from Hindu converts. In the north- 
west of India, where Muslim influence was strongest, the Hindu 
peasantry embraced Islam en masse. To this day some of them 
remember their Hindu ancestry and boast that they are 
Rajputs. Elsewhere there were extensive conversions among 
the lower caste Hindus. This is one of the reasons why the 
Muslims as a whole are comparatively poor and backward. The 
effects of their lowly origin still persist. They persist and often 
give an economic colouring to the quarrel. Indeed, economic 
factors almost everywhere agepravate it. 

1 The reader is reminded that this conversation took place during’ 
the summer of 1938. The first Indian provincial Ministries were 
formed in April 1937. 
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‘But in essence the struggle is one for posts and political 
power between two communities distinguished by religion and 
culture. 

‘So much for the general character of the communal prob- 
lem. Now let us consider Congress’s second proposition—that 
we are responsible for it. This proposition is not true; but it is 
not wholly ridiculous. There are elements of truth in it which 
we ought to recognize. We didn’t create the divisions ; but our 
mere presence has helped to keep them alive; and both con- 
sciously and unconsciously we have made use of them for our 
own purposes. Our presence has kept them alive simply because 
we have been a more or less impartial third party. Left to 
themselves one or other side would have gone under, or some 
compromise would have been reached—possibly with the 
Muslims masters of parts of India and the Hindus masters of 
the rest. In any event the weaker party, if it did not cease to 
exist altogether, would have bowed to the inevitable. This was 
more or less the position in pre-British times. When the Mogul 
emperors and their Muslim Wazirs were in firm control of the 
country, the Hindus kept quiet and took what they could get. 
Similiarly when Muslim rule broke down and Ranjit Singh 
and his Sikh Sardars made themselves masters of this part of 
India, the Muslims here kept quiet and took what they could 
get. But under our rule both parties have been allowed to 
clamour and found that clamouring paid. The divisions 
couldn’t just be quietly forgotten. 

‘That we should make use of these divisions for our own 
purposes was so natural and so inevitable that I see no need 
to be apologetic about it; and to deny it is absurd. In the early 
days of our rule we made no bones about it. “Divide et im- 
pera” was freely acknowledged as a proper principle for our 
Government of India. It is only latterly that we have grown 
more squeamish and driven the principle from the conscious to 
the subconscious regions of our mind. 

‘It is interesting to note how in the course of 150 years we 
have leaned first to one side and then to the other. When we 
conquered India, it was mainly a Muslim ruling class that 
we displaced—the Nawabs, Wazirs, and other grandees of the 
Mogul empire. These were the people who we feared might 
turn against us, not the mild Hindu; and it was currently 
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assumed that the Muslims were the real instigators of the 
Mutiny. For many years after the Mutiny we were content to 
see them steadily lose ground both economically and politically, 
while the Hindus forged ahead in business and captured all the 
best places in our new clerical system of administration. But 
with the growth of the Nationalist movement, which from the 
Start was primarily Hindu, there was a swing over. The Hindu 
became the irreconcilable foe; the Muslim a friend and loyal 
to the British connection. And this has been the prevalent view 
for the last fifty years. 

‘Probably our most conscious application of the divide and 
rule principle has been in our management of the army. We 
have been careful to keep the communities balanced both in 
the army as a whole and even within the several units. In the 
political field its most glaring application was dictated more by 
force of circumstances than by any Machiavellian policy. By 
conceding in 1909 the Muslim demand for separate electorates, 
we ensured an accentuation of communal antagonism and 
division ; but it is difficult to see how we could have acted other- 
wise. The Muslim demand was so strong and so cogent. Still, 
the effect of our action was to keep the communities apart. 
And subconsciously we welcomed this effect. It suited us. The 
estrangement of the two communities we viewed with satisfac- 
tion, their rapprochement with disquiet. I well remember during 
the 1919 disturbances the surprise and alarm caused by the 
unprecedented fraternization of Hindus and Muslims. It 
seemed to us a most perturbing symptom. And you yourself 
must occasionally have heard British officers, perhaps even me, 
say with mingled relief and amusement, ““Now they’ve begun 
to fight amongst themselves!”’ Wearied with direct attacks on 
Government, that is on ourselves, we welcome a diversion. 

“Now this sort of attitude is not confined to the ordinary 
rank and file of British officials. It is to be found in higher 
circles also, and influences the conduct of statesmen and 
Viceroys. I have only twice met a Viceroy, but on each occa- 
sion he made the same remark, “I’ve never known com- 
munal feeling worse than it is now. Have you?” This may be 
just a stock remark which Viceroys make to district officers 
to keep up their spirits. But its tacit implication is quite clear. 
If communal feeling is worse than ever, then the barometer is 
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“Set Fair” for a continuance of British rule—a reflection com- 
forting to the Viceroy if not to the district officer. This attitude 
of mind affects policy. I don’t suggest that it causes us wantonly 
to aggravate the communal problem, but it does diminish our 
readiness to perceive or devise ways of solving it. It encourages 
us to lie back and leave Hindus and Muslims to their sterile 
negations. That is why I say that subconsciously we make use 
of their divisions. And I am afraid that we shall go on doing 
so, until our whole attitude of mind is changed by a realization 
that Hindu-Muslim agreement is as much now a British interest 
as their disagreement may have been in the past.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ 

‘Simply this, that until there is some sort of Hindu-Muslim 
agreement, some reasonable prospect of the two communities 
settling down together in peace and amity, it is difficult for us 
to shuffle off our responsibilities and leave India. Yet the 
longer we remain in India, the more likely it is to become a 
second Ireland. Hence Hindu-Muslim agreement is now a 
British interest. But to obtain it is becoming increasingly 
difficult. For, as I have said, the communal struggle is turning 
into a struggle for power; and such struggles are not easily 
resolved by agreement. 

‘The communal struggle is a struggle for power. If we recog- 
nize this, we cannot fail to see that, whatever elements of truth 
there may be in the Congress allegation that we created the 
communal problem, fundamentally the allegation is false. Our 
departure from India simply reopens the old eighteenth-century 
struggle for power which Plassey interrupted and, for the time 
being, decided. Just consider the matter historically. When the 
Mogul empire broke down, the Marathas in Central India and 
the Sikhs? in the Punjab formed strong Hindu successor States. 
On the other hand many rich and populous areas were still in 
the hands of Muslim Wazirs, owing nominal allegiance to a 
shadowy Emperor. It was therefore an open question whether 
India would be ruled by Hindus or by Muslims or by both. 
The actual answer was “by neither’. We English stepped in 
and excluded all the other claimants to power. But we didn’t 
proceed to make the whole of India English and Christian. So, 
with our departure, the question must necessarily arise once 

1 The Sikhs were in origin a reformist monotheistic sect of Hindus. 
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more, “Is it to be Hindu Raj, Muslim Raj or a combination of 
the two?” 

‘If you look at it in this way, you'll have to admit that the 
communal problem couldn’t be avoided. Possibly some far- 
sighted policy might have prevented it taking shape again as 
a struggle for power; but the course which, in perfect good 
faith, we actually adopted was perhaps least likely to prevent 
this. With some misgiving, but urged on by educated Indians, 
we introduced into India the English system of representative 
Government. Now in England we count heads to save the 
trouble of breaking them. But in India to count heads is the 
surest way of getting them broken. For by mere counting you 
simply make a present of political power to the Hindus, who 
enjoy a permanent majority. The Muslims, who number ninety 
millions and ruled India before we did, cannot be expected 
meekly to accept this arithmetical logic and just content them- 
selves with such crumbs of power as a Hindu majority may 
allow them. In the absence, therefore, of some agreement for 
sharing power, they must necessarily prefer breaking heads to 
counting them.’ 

‘But’, interrupted Greenlane, ‘our system of parliamentary 
democracy is already functioning all right in the Provinces 
without leading to any particular breaking of heads. No doubt, 
during the last twenty to thirty years, since we began intro- 
ducing elections and other democratic machinery, there has 
been a considerable increase of communal feeling and com- 
munal rioting, but no major communal crisis has been 
provoked.’ 

“Yes, but the comparative smoothness with which democratic 
self-government has been introduced in the Provinces is decep- 
tive. If it can function in the Provinces, you may say, why not 
at the centre also? But the Provinces are many; the centre is 
only one. In the Provinces political power is shared. Hindus 
dominate in some; Muslims in others. Both are therefore more 
or less satisfied. But how can the centre be shared? 

‘People in authority, who are now all agog to bring into 
operation those sections of the 1935 Act which provide for a 
Federal Government at the centre, imagine that the main diffi- 
culty will be to secure the accession of the requisite number of 
Princes. They have not perceived that the main difficulty will 
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be to obtain the acquiescence of the Muslims. For the Muslims 
will never accept lying down what they believe to be pure 
Hindu domination at the centre; and this is what they are 
coming to think the Federal portions of the 1935 Act involve— 
permanent Hindu Government by a permanent Hindu major- 
ity. Consider what it means to them. One of the main subjects 
with which a Federal Government would deal is Defence. As 
you know, the Muslims have long had a privileged position in 
the army. Proportionate to their population they have a larger 
share in it than the Hindus. How then can they afford to place 
their position in the army at the mercy of a Hindu majority? 
Similarly, how can they allow a Hindu Government at the 
centre, through the management of currency and tariffs, to 
exercise a general control over the whole economic life of the 
country? They know that the Hindus are more experienced in 
business and finance than they themselves and at present have 
an advantage over them. They fear that Hindu dominance at 
the centre will mean their permanent relegation to back seats 
in the business and industrial world.’ 

‘That’s all very well,’ said Greenlane, “but when we were 
hammering out the new constitution embodied in the 1935 Act, 
the Muslims accepted its main features. Even Jinnah’s chief 
complaint was not that Muslims were put at the mercy of 
Hindus, but that in the proposed Federal Government too 
much power was retained in the hands of the Viceroy and not 
enough transferred to popularly elected Indian Ministers.’ 

“Yes, but since then the Muslims have been frightened. They 
have been frightened by the conduct and apparent policy of 
Congress.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

“Well, it’s like this. The Muslims can’t feel happy unless 
power at the centre is shared. How can this be done? One 
answer is by always having coalition governments ; and there is 
no doubt that the framers of the new constitution intended that 
the Federal Government should be a coalition government in 
which real Muslim representatives, not mere stooges of the 
Hindus, would be included. In other words, there would not 
be pure majority rule. This, you will note, is the type of 
government that already exists in the Punjab. Though the 
Muslims are in a majority, there is not pure majority rule. 
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Government is a coalition government and the Hindus and 
Sikhs between them have as many members in the Cabinet 
as the Muslims. Now, if at this moment the Muslims were fully 
assured that this sort of composite government would be 
formed at the centre, and that the Muslims in it would be real 
representatives of the Muslim community and not merely 
nominees of the Hindus, they would probably be satisfied. But 
owing to the recent conduct of Congress they feel no such 
assurance. They believe that Congress’s aim is to establish 
Hindu Raj at the centre. They may be wrong—I think they are 
—but Congress policy has certainly created this impression. 
For after their sweeping victories in the provincial elections, 
Congress proceeded to form pure Congress ministries in every 
Province in which they had a majority. In none of them would 
they admit the principle of coalition. They have, no doubt, 
included Muslims in their ministries, but they are their own 
men—Congress Muslims—not representatives of the Muslim 
League or any specifically Muslim party. It is pure Congress 
Raj and this can be only too easily represented as pure Hindu 
Raj. Matters are being made worse by the strict control exer- 
cised by the Congress “High Command” over the Congress 
provincial ministries. None of them are independent. They 
have to take orders from the Congress Working Committee. 
Gandhi and a small Hindu clique have become All-India 
dictators, issuing orders to Provincial Governments from the 
ashram at Wardha. So, at least, they are represented to be by 
Jinnah and other Muslim politicians. The result is the spread 
of a general feeling of disquiet among Muslims. This disquiet is 
strongest in the Muslim-minority Provinces, which have already 
tasted Congress Governments, and especially in the United 
Provinces where the Muslim minority includes many Muslims 
of wealth and standing. But even the Muslims in predominantly 
Muslim Provinces, who need have no fear of Congress or 
Hindu Raj in their own Provinces, are beginning to take alarm. 
If Congress majorities insist on pure majority rule in the 
Provinces, this is what they will do at the centre also, when a 
Federal Government is formed. Muslim interests will be en- 
tirely at the mercY of Hindus. It will be pure Hindu Raj. 

‘It is easy to see the mistake Congress are making. Unwit- 
tingly it is they who are now creating the communal problem 
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or at any rate making it more dangerously intractable. But the 
mistake is very natural and intelligible. They are so desperately 
afraid that we shall exploit communal divisions and thereby 
delay the attainment of independence that they want to cover 
them over and make it appear as though they do not exist. 
This they hope to do by saying that Congress represents every- 
body and speaks for the whole of India. It certainly does in- 
clude within itself the most diverse and contradictory elements. 
Its claim to represent everybody, though not true,-except in 
so far as all Indians want independence, is not without plausi- 
bility. And after the recent provincial elections, in which Con- 
gress was so strikingly successful, it really did seem that the 
claim might be made good. The Muslim League, the one party 
which might rebut the claim, had suffered a heavy defeat. Why 
not ignore its existence and make a drive to bring all Muslims 
within the Congress fold? To recognize its existence by gratui- 
tously entering into coalition pacts with it would be for Con- 
gress to give their case away. It would be an admission that the 
League and not Congress really represents the Muslims. This 
admission once made, we could make differences between 
Congress and the League a ground for withholding indepen- 
dence indefinitely ; and Congress would have no answer. They 
could no longer challenge the League’s claim to speak for the 
Muslims. So Congress have gone all out for no compromise and 
no coalition with anybody. 

‘But this policy of Congress, though intelligible, is simply not 
going to work. It is provoking a strong reaction amongst 
Muslims and a resurgence of the League. By ignoring the 
League Congress have given it a fillip. 

‘This is one of those occasions when we ought to be alert 
and constructive, preventing the gap between the communities 
widening and promoting agreement; but we are inhibited by 
our subconscious adherence to the divide and rule principle 
and by our dislike of Congress. We enjoy the spectacle of 
Congress leaders making fools of themselves and Jinnah pitching 
into them. We would rather like it to go on. We have no strong 
desire to rescue them from their mistakes. They have made their 
bed. Let them lie on it. We overlook the fact that we, by the dis- 
trust we have inspired in them, are partly responsible for their 
mistakes. For if it were not for their fear that we will exploit the 
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communal divisions, they would not be at such pains to pretend 
they don’t exist and thus alarm and enrage the Muslims. 

‘I am afraid, therefore, that just at the moment when, per- 
ceiving the dangers, we ought to be actively mediating between 
the two communities, clarifying the issues, privately suggesting 
solutions and possible lines of agreement, and above all en- 
couraging contacts between Hindu and Muslim politicians who 
have shown themselves to be moderate and practical, we shall 
remain inert and let things drift, until the whole problem 
becomes quite intractable.’ 

‘I take it then’, said Greenlane, ‘that you don’t agree with 
the Congress’s third proposition, that with our departure the 
communal problem would settle itself?’ 

‘My dear Greenlane, I am afraid I had quite forgotten about 
it. However, now that you have reminded me of it, I had better 
discuss it. I think the best one can say is that it is by no means 
so foolish as it seems. For one must admit that if the leaders 
of the two communities saw that either they had to reach an 
agreement or to fight, they might be more disposed to reach 
an agreement. As it is, they can just go on raising their terms 
against each other and making demands which bear little rela- 
tion to practical possibilities. They can lightly talk of civil war 
without really thinking what it would mean to organize and 
launch it. The presence of a third party certainly encourages 
intransigeance and irresponsibility. I think we ought to recog- 
nize this element of truth in the Congress proposition. But 
whatever truth the proposition may contain, it is, of course, 
from a practical point of view quite unhelpful. The suggestion 
that we should just clear out and everything will settle itself 
overlooks the fact that we have to hand over the government 
of the country to someone. We cannot leave it to “the effortless 
custody of automatism’. Moreover, even if it were actually 
possible for us simply to disappear without making any 
arrangements for the further conduct of the government, it is 
quite unreasonable to expect us to do anything so irresponsible. 
Indians often say that they would prefer chaos to the present 
slavery. Perhaps they would. But British Government in India, 
whatever its mistakes or crimes—and we shouldn’t disguise 
them-—has for over a century had a strong feeling of responsi- 
bility towards its subjects. It cannot therefore abdicate in 
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favour of chance or chaos. It must try to find a more suitable 
successor. This means that before abdicating it must try to 
solve the communal problem—by agreement if possible ; if not 
by force.’ 

‘By force? Do you really mean that?’ 

“Well, if we can’t get an agreed solution, our only course will 
be to impose a solution—to impose, if necessary by force, a 
solution which we consider just and fair. I can’t say what that 
solution would be. It might involve the partition of. India. It 
might involve considerable regrouping of existing Provinces 
and States. It might involve the introduction of novel constitu- 
tional expedients or even of forms of government of which we 
do not much approve. But whatever it might be, having de- 
cided that it was fair and having made the necessary constitu- 
tional arrangements for giving effect to it, we should have to 
help to power persons who accepted it and support them, if 
necessary with military forces, through any initial disorders till 
they appeared reasonably firm in the saddle. Failing agreement, 
there seems no alternative. We can’t- ourselves remain here 
indefinitely. My own belief is that if we showed ourselves deter- 
mined to enforce some solution which was reasonably fair, the 
necessary measure of acceptance of that solution would be 
forthcoming and force would not be required. Let us hope so. 
Forcible solutions are not often satisfactory.’ 

‘No, indeed. But, Lightfoot, the Muslim objection to 
“majority” rule at the centre, which I confess I had not fully 
appreciated, seems pretty insuperable. How do you envisage 
that we should get over that?’ 

‘I don’t really know. But I should say that if the functions 
of the Federal Government were reduced to the minimum, 
which would mean, I suppose, Defence and Foreign Affairs, 
Tariffs and Currency and Communications, and if Muslims 
were given some definite assurance regarding the sharing of 
power, their fears would be sufficiently allayed. For instance, 
instead of just trusting to good sense and tacit convention, one 
might make statutory provision that the Federal Government 
should always include a certain number of Muslims possessing 
the confidence of the Muslim members of the legislature. Or 
one might give so much weightage to the various minorities in 
the central legislature that the Hindus would only be able to 
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obtain a majority by combination with one or other of them. 
Of course agreement is impossible unless leaders on both sides 
show some moderation and good sense. But we have quite a 
good basis of moderation and good sense on which to build, 
if only we will make use of it.’ 

‘I am afraid I see precious little moderation or good sense 
in Congress or the Muslim League.’ 

‘In these two bodies as such there is little, but in individual 
members there is much. What about Sikander’ and Rajago- 
palachari?* Each is a recognized leader in his own community, 
each is liked by the other community, each has for the other 
considerable respect, and each is Premier of his Province. Here 
are two moderate and sensible merr who, if encouraged and 
brought together and shown that in trying to reach an agree- 
ment they will have our backing, are quite capable of effecting 
a compromise. You must remember that the Muslims in the 
Muslim majority Provinces, though perturbed by Congress 
tactics, have not yet themselves been affected by them and 
therefore have no strong emotional urge to go to extremes. 
They would prefer a settlement to a break or to some drastic 
and startling remedy. But much is going to depend on us. We 
have got to be alert and constructive, perceiving the dangers in 
advance and selecting the right means and the right men to 
avert them. Above all the right men. You can’t hope to be 
successful if you try to work through noisy and extreme com- 
munal leaders. You must make use of moderate men and bring 
them together in good time so that they can quietly work out 
a settlement and convince the extremists of its merits, before 
the latter have committed themselves to wild and im- 
possible demands. But shall we do this? I have no confidence 
that we shall; in which case the outlook will be black indeed. 
For as you know, the worse a communal quarrel grows, the 
more is authority distrusted and blamed by either party. Unless 
therefore a settlement is reached soon, we shall become in- 
creasingly incapable of exercising a useful, mediating influence, 
and increasingly hated by both Congress and the Muslim 
League.’ 

1 Sir Sikander H¥at-Khan, Premier of the Punjab from 1937 till 
his death in December 1942. 

* Congress Premier of Madras from 1937-9. 
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Lightfoot paused. The lecture was apparently at an end. 
Greenlane also remained silent for a few moments. Then he 
said, ‘You know, Lightfoot, I find you most depressing. You 
analyse things so clearly that you show up their hopelessness. 
In India every turning seems to be a blind alley. You can’t get 
a move on in any direction. And we, who are partly responsible 
for the mess, simply aren’t wanted and in any case aren’t 
contributing anything.’ 

“Youre putting your own gloss on what I said. I never said 
that the problem was hopeless; and we certainly could con- 
tribute much, if we could be more clear and more sincere about 
our aims. The trouble is that we’re in two minds. We’ve 
promised India self-government, but we don’t really want to 
relax our hold, and we don’t really have much faith in the form 
of self-government that we are trying to give her. Still this 
doesn’t mean that the communal problem cannot and will not 
be solved.’ 

“Well, somehow it doesn’t look to me as though we’re going 
to solve it.’ 

“You’re unduly pessimistic. Natlum, a communal riot and 
the hot weather seem to have got you down. I must admit, 
however, that I often wish a monstrous crow would come 
along.’ 

“What on earth do you mean?’ 

“Well, wasn’t it a monstrous crow that made Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee forget their quarrel? That’s surely what we 
want out here.’ 

‘Perhaps. But can you produce or invent one?’ 

‘Possibly a war might serve the purpose. I can think of 
nothing else.’ 


But the war didn’t serve the purpose. The hope that Hindus 
and Muslims would unite in the defence of India was not 
realized. Nor was any use made of the possible Sikander- 
Rajagopalachari bridge; and by the end of 1942 Sir Sikander 
was dead and Mr. Rajagopalachari had gone into the political 
wilderness. It was therefore Mr. Lightfoot’s fears rather than 
his hopes which came true. The gulf between Hindus and 
Muslims steadily widened, till the Muslim League put forward 
a demand for the partition of India, the Hindus passionately 
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resisted it as ‘vivisection’, while the contribution made by 
Congress was to go to gaol. 

The Muslim League’s demand for partition has now be- 
come the main issue between the two communities ; so, though 
Mr. Lightfoot’s discussion of the communal problem was 
sound so far as it went, it requires to be supplemented. Parti- 
tion, say the spokesmen of the League, is the only way of saving 
the Muslims from Hindu domination. It is the only way, there- 
fore, of ending the quarrel between the two communities. 
Since 1940, it has been the League’s official policy. 

But partition involves dividing India not merely into two, 
but into at least three. For Muslims are in a majority in both 
the north-west and the north-east of India, and the League 
demands that both these areas should be constituted into 
separate, independent, sovereign States, connected with Hindu 
India (Hindustan) only, if at all, by treaty. The north-west area 
or Pakistan! would be a federation of the Punjab, Sind, the 
North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. The north- 
east area would comprise Assam and most of Bengal. 

This proposed solution of the communal problem may at 
first sight appear attractive. But it is beset with difficulties both 
territorial and economic. The League, perhaps wisely, has been 
reticent about details. The boundaries of the proposed Muslim 
States have not been defined. Their economic prospects have 
not been examined. Their relations with each other have not 
been explained. The practicability of the whole scheme has 
been assumed but not demonstrated. 

As regards Pakistan or the north-west Muslim area, the 
presence in the central Punjab of the vigorous Sikh? community 
is a serious complication. The Sikhs cannot forget their past 
history. Beginning as a mere reformist sect of Hindus, they 
were turned into a distinct, self-conscious, militant community 
by the persecuting zeal of Aurangzeb. After long years of re- 
sistance to Muslim oppression and of guerrilla warfare against 
Muslim Governors, they ultimately emerged under Ranjit 


1 The name is derived from the first letters of the units which 
might comprise it, viz. Punjab, Afghanistan (i.e. North-West 
Frontier Province) Kashmir. 

2 There are rather more than five million Sikhs in the Punjab, 
including 1-4 million in the Punjab States. 
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Singh as masters of the Punjab; and they were its rulers im- 
mediately before British annexation. This being their past 
history, Muslim domination is as repugnant to them as Hindu 
domination is to the Muslims. Their reaction to a Pakistan run 
by Muslims is the exact counterpart of the Muslim reaction to 
a United India run by Hindus. It is by no means certain that 
any concessions would reconcile them to becoming a minority 
in an independent Muslim Pakistan ; and as they area compact, 
well-organized, vigorous community, any attempt to incorpor- 
ate them in a Muslim State against their will would be forcibly 
resisted. Yet to exclude them from Pakistan and include them 
in Hindustan means finding a frontier somewhere in the middle 
of the Punjab; and this seems impossible. Geographically, 
economically, racially, and linguistically the central Punjab is 
one. There is no natural dividing line. Any boundary bisecting 
it in the middle would be wholly artificial. It might conceivably 
serve as a mere administrative boundary between two units of 
a single federation, but not as the frontier between two inde- 
pendent National States. 

Muslim League spokesmen argue that the small Sikh com- 
munity would be better off in Pakistan, where they could expect 
to have considerable weight and influence, than in a United 
India where their voice would not be heard. This argument is 
not without force and it is possible that, if certain special con- 
cessions were granted to them, the Sikhs might be persuaded 
that a more glorious future awaited them as members of a 
Pakistan ‘supported by the combined might of Muslims and 
Sikhs’ than as an insignificant fraction of a United India or a 
Hindu Hindustan. The concessions which they might require 
would be (a) the grant of rights and privileges out of proportion 
to their numbers in the management of the affairs of Pakistan ; 
(b) the creation of a separate, mainly non-Muslim Province 
of eastern Punjab which they could hope to dominate. 

But at present there is no indication that the Sikhs are 
tempted by or have even envisaged the prospect of inclusion 
in Pakistan on such terms. And until the Sikhs have agreed to 
inclusion, the practicability of the whole scheme must be 
regarded as doubtful. 

There are also economic objections to Pakistan. Three of the 
units to be included in it, viz. the North-West Frontier Prov- 
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:, Sind and Baluchistan are deficit areas and receive financial 
assistance from the Central Government. In other words they 
obtain support from the whole of the rest of India. But in the 
event of partition the burden of supporting them would fall on 
Pakistan alone. The immediate effect, therefore, of creating 
this separate National State in north-west India would be to 
make all its inhabitants worse off than they are at present. 

There is also another way in which they would suffer. At 
present a considerable number of the inhabitants of the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Provincé make their living by mili- 
tary service. The rest of India pays these martial people to 
defend its frontiers. But if India were partitioned, Hindustan 
would wish to have a Hindu army of its own, and would no 
longer employ Punjabis and Pathans as its soldiers. The martial 
classes of Pakistan would have to be supported by Pakistan’s 
own unaided resources. 

The obvious economic disadvantages of Pakistan are one 
reason why Muslim politicians from the Pakistan area have so 
far shown little enthusiasm for the scheme. The demand for it 
has arisen from Muslims in the Muslim-minority Provinces 
(i.e. Provinces which would form part of Hindustan) and not 
from the inhabitants of Pakistan itself. Sir Sikander Hyat- 
Khan, the foremost Muslim leader of North-West India, was 
definitely opposed to it and, though as a member of the Muslim 
League he subscribed to the official Pakistan policy, he was 
always anxious to make out that the real meaning of the 
League’s Pakistan resolutions was different from the plain 
meaning which the words apparently conveyed. 

The other proposed Muslim National State in north-east 
India is open to objections hardly less formidable. Its natural 
capital would be Calcutta. But Calcutta is a predominantly 
Hindu city and to have a Hindu city as the capital of a Muslim 
National State is not likely to lead to harmony. On the other 
hand if it were excluded, the north-east Muslim State would be 
economically so weak that it might cease to have any attraction 
for the Muslims. 

It is contemplated that western Bengal, which is predomin- 
antly Hindu, should be excluded from the north-east Muslim 
area. But western Bengal is intimately bound up both culturally 
and economically with the rest of Bengal and with Calcutta. 
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An attempt to partition the Province at the beginning of this 
century provoked such a violent Hindu agitation that it had to 
be abandoned. It cannot be assumed that the inhabitants of 
western Bengal would now meekly accept either severance 
from the rest of the Province on the one hand or inclusion in 
a Muslim National State on the other. 

These difficulties are alone sufficient to show that partition 
creates as many problems as it solves. Indeed, it leaves the 
minority question unsolved. Even after partition there would 
still be a large Muslim minority in Hindu India and large 
Hindu minorities in the two Muslim States. Muslim advocates 
of partition welcome these minorities as ‘hostages’. Others 
may regard them as a potential source of friction between 
Hindu and Muslim India, leading inevitably to war. A num- 
ber of Hindus believe that war is deliberately intended and 
affect to see beneath the proposal for two Muslim States 
a sinister plan for the revival of the Mogul empire. They point 
out that the nature of the relations between the two proposed 
Muslim States has been left unspecified. Their nearest boundar- 
ies will be almost 1,000 miles apart. They will be separated by 
the whole length of the United Provinces and Bihar. Are they 
then to be entirely independent sovereign States? Or are they 
expected somehow to coalesce? Hindus suggest that the latter 
is intended and that this is to be achieved by the absorption of 
the intervening and predominantly Hindu areas of the United 
Provinces and Bihar. The fact that the keenest enthusiasm for 
partition is to be found amongst the Muslim minorities of these 
two Provinces seems to them to confirm their suspicions. For 
these minorities would not gain from the partition scheme 
except perhaps indirectly on the ‘hostage’ principle. Their real 
hope must therefore be that the creation of Muslim States in 
the north-west and north-east of India will quickly lead to 
Muslim rule over the whole of India’s northern plains from the 
borders of Afghanistan to the frontiers of Burma. Such, at any 
rate, are the fears of some Hindus. 

On altogether more general grounds partition is to be depre- 
cated. Geographically India is a unity; and, though seldom 
united politically, political unity was for centuries a vague ideal, 
supported by a sense of underlying cultural and spiritual unity. 
That ideal has been realized ; its realization has been the out- 
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Standing achievement of British rule. To throw over that 
achievement now by a deliberate act of partition would be a 
lamentable retrogression wholly at variance with the real needs 
of the modern world and fraught with grave dangers. For to 
partition India may well be the prelude to breaking India in 
pieces. In a country so full of divisions and diversities loss of 
political unity may swiftly lead to hopeless fragmentation. 

Partition has to-day become a live issue. Yet five years ago 
it was not taken seriously, and even to-day, though it is the 
Official policy of the Muslim League, there is no general 
acceptance of it amongst educated Muslims of the Muslim- 
majority Provinces. As for the Muslim masses, who till their 
fields or quarrel about tazias, they still know nothing about it. 
And some people believe that even the League only puts for- 
ward the demand for paztition as a bargaining counter. 

The ultimate fate of the proposal depends largely on the 
attitude of Muslims in Bengal and the Punjab. Without the 
support of these Muslim-majority Provinces, partition is out 
of the question. Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan, the first Premier of 
the Punjab, was firmly opposed to it. Mr. Fazl Haq, the first 
Premier of Bengal, was not committed to it. But Sir Sikander 
is dead and Mr. Fazl Haq has been displaced. Their successors 
may not have the courage to resist League extremists and to 
work for the acceptance of something less than partition. 

The best hope of avoiding it would seem to lie in concen- 
trating attention less on the forms of a possible Federal 
Government of India and more on the problems with which 
that Government would have to deal. Its two main concerns 
would be defence and economic policy, and these are the very 
matters in regard to which Muslims fear Hindu domination. 
But India’s defence and her economic development are not 
merely Indian questions. They are world questions and have 
to be viewed in their proper international setting. India alone 
cannot provide for her own defence. This must necessarily form 
part of a larger scheme for the defence of the Bay of Bengal, 
Burma and Malay on the one hand and the Indian Ocean and 
Persian Gulf on the other. Similarly, a five- or ten-year plan for 
the industrial and agricultural development of India ought to 
dovetail with the plans of other countries with which India has 
importamt economic relations. This means that the general 
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lines of policy to be followed in regard to both defence and 
economic development would have to be determined in agree- 
ment with other countries. It is possible that, in the attempt to 
reach some such general agreement with other countries, the 
supposed disagreements of Muslims and Hindus and their 
mutual suspicions and fears would be seen to bemore imaginary 
than real; for in these matters the real clash of interests is not 
so much between Hindus and Muslims as between different 
Provinces or regions of India. Regional conflicts of interest 
arouse less passion and are therefore more capable of recon- 
ciliation than pure Hindu-Muslim conflicts; and if general 
agreement were in fact reached on broad plans and policies 
for the defence and economic development of India, suitable 
constitutional machinery could certainly be devised to enable 
Hindus and Muslims to unite in carrying them out. 

Thus the task of reconstructing peace might furnish just that 
diversion from the communal quarrel which Mr. Lightfoot 
vainly hoped would be provided by war. 

But these are only speculations. In any case, it is unlikely 
that the last has yet been heard of partition. Some say that 
partition is impossible. Others that it is inevitable. But it is 
neither. It is only undesirable. And though undesirable, it may 
prove the least undesirable of the alternatives found to be 
practicable. 
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VII 
THE PEASANT AND DEMOCRACY 


‘Englishmen are as great fanatics in politics as Muslims in 
religion. —SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 


ome and have a drink, Allah Dad,’ said Greenlane 

dismounting from his horse. ‘I suppose you’re a good 

Muslim and so it’s no good offering you beer ; but we 
ought to celebrate our success somehow. Besides you must be 
thirsty after sweating about all the morning like this.’ 

‘Though I am a Muslim, sir, I am not so strict in all these 
matters. I should be very glad to have a glass of beer.’ 

‘Come on, then. We’ll sit down outside my tent. I can’t say 
how grateful Iam to you for the help you’ve given me. I could 
never have settled this wretched boundary dispute without you. 
It was something of a triumph to have shown those State 
officials that they were in the wrong and got them to admit it. 
Your knowledge of measurement work is amazing. You had 
them beaten all the time.’ 

Allah Dad smirked and followed Greenlane towards his tent. 
He was a neatly-built young Muslim officer of medium height, 
his figure set off by the elegant cut of his breeches and riding 
coat. On his head, at a slightly jaunty angle, he wore a dark 
red fez, and he carried in his hand a smart cane. His face was 
round and full; his expression lively, intelligent and, despite a 
hint of cunning, attractive. He had an air of subdued self- 
confidence and respectful, though quite definite, independence. 

Greenlane liked him not only for his own qualities but be- 
cause he was a protégé of Mr. Lightfoot. He had received no 
University education and had started his official career in the 
lowly rank of naib-tahsildar.! But Mr. Lightfoot had detected 
his abilities and had steadily pushed him, so that in a few years, 
in defiance of all rules of promotion, he had risen to be a 
magistrate of the highest grade. He was now serving under 

1 The lowest grade of revenue officer. 
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Greenlane in the small district of Dandot, and in view of his 
special knowledge of measurement work, acquired when he was 
a naib-tahsildar, Greenlane had called upon him to assist him 
in the settlement of a boundary dispute with the Native State 
of Khasrapur. They had spent three days encamped at a village 
near the river which divided British territory from the State 
territory. Disputes had arisen about the exact boundary owing 
to this river changing its course ; and, though the area involved 
was only about fifty acres of inferior grazing land, there had 
been several sanguinary clashes between villagers from the 
British-Indian side of the border and villagers from the State. 
Each party tried to assert their right to the disputed area by 
grazing their cattle on it ; and each, when they found an oppor- 
tunity, forcibly rounded up and drove to the pound the cattle 
belonging to the others. The latest episode had involved the 
death of one of the villagers from the State. He was said to 
have been killed while trying to protect his cattle, and several 
men from the village where Greenlane was encamped had been 
arrested for his murder. According to their version of the affair 
he had accidentally been drowned when fording the river. 

In order to allay this quarrel Greenlane and Allah Dad had 
spent hours with State officials taking measurements from fixed 
points on either side of the river; and at last, thanks to Allah 
Dad’s efficiency and his ability to confute all objections, the 
State officials had been compelled to admit that they had no 
claim to the disputed area, and that the correct boundary line 
was exactly where the British-Indian villagers and officials had 
always said it was. 

Greenlane was quite childishly delighted with the outcome 
of his labours. “Those patwaris! of yours did magnificently,’ he 
said to Allah Dad as they sipped their beer. ‘That last fixed 
point from which they took measurements must have been at 
least four miles away over some pretty rough country, and yet 
they managed to bring a line from it dead straight right to the 
river. The State officials, by demanding yesterday a check from 
such a distant point, thought they had foxed us and we should 
have to give up, leaving the whole matter undecided to form the 
subject of dispute and correspondence for another twenty-five 

1 Patwari =village accountant, in charge of the land records and 
revenue records, 
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years. But when this morning they saw us solemnly begin 
measurements from that distant point, they were so astonished 
that they just crumpled up and threw in their hand.’ 

‘They were wonderstruck to see it, sir. As we started, I could 
catch them murmuring to each other that they were beaten. 
That old Muslim officer of theirs with dyed beard, who was so 
obstinate on previous days, was frankly saying that their tricks 
had failed. But I had collected some very good patwaris for 
this work. I didn’t just rely on the local ones.’ 

“You’ve managed the whole thing splendidly, Allah Dad. 
I’m most grateful to you. And I’m very pleased with the pat- 
waris. I think we ought to give them some reward for their 
good work.’ 

‘I was just wondermg whether I might suggest this. I would 
request you, sir, to’ grant them all certificates.’ 

‘I will certainly do so; but I think they ought to have cash 
rewards as well.’ . 

‘They are poor men, sir. It will be a kind of encouragement 
to them if you will sanction this. I wanted to propose it, but 
didn’t know how you would like the idea. Pve only told them 
that I would try to get certificates for them. They were more 
than satisfied with this. If I now tell them that you are con- 
sidering cash rewards, they will be too much pleased.’ 

“You mean to say ‘“‘very much pleased’’. Well, you just put 
up proposals Allah Dad. I'll find the money somehow.’ 

‘I am glad, sir, that you appreciate the work of these low- 
paid officials.’ 

‘I always think patwaris are marvellous people. With little 
education and pay of only Rs.251 a month, often, as it seems 
to me, half-blind and with one foot in the grave, they contrive 
to maintain the whole of our vast system of land records and 
agricultural statistics. Fancy twice a year, at each harvest, in 
the space of four or five weeks having to write up all the 
relevant entries—owners, tenants, subtenants, mortgagees, rent 
payable, class of land and crops grown—for some 5,000 fields 
of all shapes and sizes and with no proper boundaries; and 
then having to work out the total area under each crop; and 
sometimes too, where the land revenue is fluctuating, the 
amount of land revenue which each man has to pay. Whenever 

1 About £2. 
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I see an old, bespectacled patwari, grasping in one arm an 
enormous bundle of records, pulling a pen from his turban, a 
pencil from behind his ear, a bottle of ink from his pocket and 
a map of the village from somewhere inside his shirt, I am 
amazed to think what an immense amount we get out of this 
queer unkempt figure and for how little.’ 

‘Some of the patwaris are very clever men, sir, and they are 
a very ancient institution. You can trace them, so I have read, 
far back beyond Mogul times to the days of the ancient Hindu 
kings. People often abuse them because they are‘corrupt. It is 
also alleged that they stir up mischief by making wrong entries 
in the records and so causing the zemindars useless litigation. 
I would not deny that there are bad patwaris who do such 
things. But I do not agree with those who sweepingly condemn 
the patwaris. No doubt nearly all of them take tips from the 
villagers. But as the villagers are illiterate, the patwari is useful 
to them in many ways. They could not get on without him, so 
they do not grudge these tips, which are also sanctioned by 
immemorial custom. For long before the patwari was paid by 
Government he was the servant of the village. And you must 
have noticed, sir, that generally the people like their patwari. 
He is part and parcel of their village. They do not want to get 
rid of him and have another man. If he makes some petty 
exactions, they don’t mind.’ 

‘The patwari is part of a really remarkable organization. I’ve 
heard people say that our system of land revenue and land 
records is the greatest achievement of the English in India.’ 

‘It is a great achievement, but, if you will pardon me, sir, 
I would say that it is only partly yours. That is why it has been 
so successful. You have taken over and developed what existed 
before—a system native to the country and therefore under- 
stood by the people. Of course, without the peace which you 
established this system could not have been so much perfected 
as it is. Most people nowadays consider peace just an ordinary 
thing, and do not feel grateful for it. But I have read something 
of the old times and have come to understand the blessings of 
peace. I can truthfully say that I appreciate them. But I am 
puzzled to know why you English, having given us peace, felt 
such keen interest in forcing on us your own notions of govern- 
ment and law. It strikes me that you must have despised us 
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Indians too much, and so could never admit that there might 
be any merit in our ideas and ways of doing things. It must 
therefore just have been our good fortune that in England you 
had no regular land revenue and so in this matter were content 
to make the. best of what you found already existing. The result, 
I would say, is that of all the branches of the administration 
the assessment and collection of land revenue and the main- 
tenance by the patwaris of the land records works the most 
smoothly and produces least evils.’ 

‘It works well enough now. But our early assessments were 
much too heavy. They nearly all broke down as the people 
couldn’t bear them.’ 

‘That is true, sir. The people sometimes ran away and aban- 
doned their land when they heard the English were coming. In 
this district, in village Bhagtanwala, the people so much dreaded 
heavy assessments that when the English officers came they all 
fled away, except one clever fellow who remained behind and 
claimed the whole village as his own. And it has continued in 
the sole ownership of his family to this day. No doubt, sir, your 
early assessments were far too heavy. Having heard that the 
Moguls used to take one third of the gross produce of the land, 
you thought you could do likewise. You did not understand 
how much corruption greased the wheels of the Mogul 
machinery, and that what was one third in theory might be 
more like one fifth in practice. But those early errors were 
corrected.’ 

‘I certainly think, Allah Dad, that in this part of the country 
our land revenue system has been pretty good; but we made 
a hopeless muddle of things in Bengal and some other parts 
of India which we first occupied.’ 

‘I dare say, sir, that was mainly due to your belief in your 
own ideas and unwillingness to understand the real nature 
of what existed here. You had in England a landlord system 
which you thought very good. So you considered it ought to 
exist in India too. In Bengal you found a class of tax-farmers, 
survivals of the decaying Mogul empire. Though they were not 
really landlords at all, but simply collectors of the government 
land revenue, you decided to make them landlords, ignoring the 
rights of the actual cultivators of the soil and not bothering to 
consider whether these landlords of yours could be really useful 
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to the persons whom you made their tenants. I might say that 
this is one reason why Bengal has always been giving so much 
trouble. But by the grace of God you did not push these ideas 
everywhere.’ 

‘I would awfully like to hear you develop this theme, Allah 
Dad, but I see the thanedar hanging about as though he had 
some business with me. I had better call him up and see what 
he wants.’ 

The local sub-inspector of police had for some minutes been 
hovering around some little distance from Greenlane’s tent. 
Greenlane now beckoned to him to come up. He advanced and 
saluted. “I have here, sir, an accused person who is confessing,’ 
he said. ‘I thought that as you were encamped only three miles 
from the police station, you would be willing to dispose of the 
case on the spot at once. It will only be necessary to examine 
one witness and to record the accused’s plea of guilty.’ 

‘All right, sub-inspector, [ll take it up at once. What is it? 
Cattle theft?’ 

‘No, sir. It is a case of arson. The accused is a woman.’ 

‘A woman? That sounds a bit odd. Well bring her along.’ 

In a few minutes the accused, a stumpy, dark-coloured 
woman of about twenty-five, with a fat, pock-marked face and 
no obvious physical charms, was brought before Greenlane in 
the custody of two police constables. A number of villagers, 
led by the lumbadar, also approached the tent and squatted 
down on the ground not far off to listen to the proceedings. 
The principal witness appeared to be just a small bundle of 
skin and bones, enveloped in an enormous, ill-fitting old great- 
coat. He turned out, however, to be the woman’s husband—a 
Hindu shopkeeper of well over sixty. As soon as he came before 
Greenlane he bobbed down in low obeisance. Then, removing 
a filthy bedraggled turban that he was wearing, he pointed to 
his head, turning it round so that Greenlane could see it from 
every angle, touching it gingerly with his fingers, grunting feebly 
and pretending to cry. 

‘What on earth’s the matter with the fellow?’ inquired 
Greenlane. 

‘There is nothing much wrong with him,’ the sub-inspector 
replied. ‘His hair and moustache got a bit singed in the fire, 
but he is not badly burnt. He’s just making a fuss for nothing. 
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‘Now then, Mangtu,’ he continued, addressing the old Hindu, 
‘stop all this blubbering and tell your story.’ 

The old man pulled himself together, and Greenlane had 
soon recorded his evidence and also taken the statement of his 
wife, who, after pouring forth a torrent of obscene abuse against 
her husband, confessed her guilt and asked for mercy. 

The case was really one of attempted murder. The old man’s 
first wife had died without leaving him any children, and he 
had therefore purchased as a second wife for Rs.250 the woman 
who was now accused. She had been brought for sale from 
down-country and nothing was known of her origin. But she 
proved a slut and didn’t keep the house clean; nor did she 
show any signs of bearing children. The old man was always 
nagging at her and saying she was not worth the money he had 
paid for her. At last she could bear it no longer. In the middle 
of one night, as he slept in the courtyard of his house, she 
quietly tied him down to the bed with cords. Then she sprinkled 
a little kerosene oil over the sheet which covered him and set 
light to it. But before it was well ablaze he woke up; and 
though he couldn’t extricate himself from the bed, he made 
such a hullaballoo that the neighbours came rushing in and 
rescued him before the flames had done much more than singe 
his hair and burn up the sheet. 

“Well, she’s confessed her guilt ; but what punishment are we 
to give her?’ asked Greenlane, leaning back in his chair and 
addressing the world in general. 

Allah Dad glanced at him with a leer, but ventured no 
opinion. The sub-inspector, however, jumped up with a bustle 
and bluster and said, ‘She’s been guilty of a most daring crime. 
I would request you, sir, to inflict a heavy penalty. At least one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment is called for.’ 

“Why not find out what the lumbadar thinks?’ suggested 
Allah Dad. ‘I believe the accused and her husband belong to 
this very village.’ 

‘A good idea,’ said Greenlane. ‘Lumbadar, you know all 
about this case. What punishment do you think the woman 
deserves?’ 

The lumbadar rose with dignity and came forward in front 
of Greenlane. “Most exalted Excellency,’ he said, ‘when you, 
a giver of justice, are present, your humble servant can have no 
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opinion. All the same, I must say this, that the woman ought 
to be adequately punished. Though this old man may have 
been a bit harsh towards her, she should have been obedient 
and given him no occasion to find fault. She has burnt his hair 
and moustaches in a most merciless manner, and he, poor 
fellow, has wasted his Rs.250 to no purpose. If your Honour 
thinks proper, she should certainly go to gaol.’ 

“All right, lumbadar, she shall go to gaol. But the question 
is for how long? What do you think, Allah Dad? 

Allah Dad, who had been smiling to himself, now looked 
solemn and said, ‘Sir, you must be feeling for this poor woman. 
She must have been enticed up here on the pretext that a good 
husband would be found for her; but instead of this she was 
just sold away to this foolish old Hindu shopkeeper. I daresay 
he must have abused her and beaten her till she could no longer 
tolerate it. To my way of thinking she really deserves mercy. 
But the people do not have so much sympathy for women. They 
expect them to be obedient in all things and to bear abuses. We 
must have some regard for their views. So I would say you 
should send her to gaol for six months, though this will perhaps 
be not one tenth of what her husband is expecting you to give 
her.’ 

“Very well then,’ said Greenlane. “Let it be six months. That 
seems to me quite suitable. Six months’ simple imprisonment.’ 

On hearing the sentence the husband immediately began to 
whimper and whine, and, removing his turban, repeated his 
previous pantomime, even pulling out from his head a few 
half-singed hairs and cringingly holding them in his hand for 
Greenlane to see. But the sub-inspector jumped up and hustled 
him away; and the two constables marched off the convicted 
woman. She had throughout taken no interest in the proceed- 
ings and appeared quite indifferent to her sentence. 

The group of villagers squatting not far off now rose and, 
headed by the lumbadar, came up to Greenlane and salaamed. 
The lumbadar at once began a panegyric on Greenlane and 
Allah Dad for having got the better of the State officials over 
the boundary dispute. “We were utterly ruined,’ he concluded, 
with some exaggeration, ‘but your Honour has saved us. If you 
will kindly permit, we would like to show our pleasure by letting 
off some crackers. If only your Excellency was stopping another 
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night we would have arranged some fireworks ; the people are 
disappointed that you cannot stay. But we hope that you will 
permit us to let off the crackers.’ 

‘All right,’ said Greenlane. ‘I hope the State officials won’t 
hear. They might be rather annoyed.’ 

The lumbadar waved his arm and gave a vague shout. There 
was a hissing sound some fifty yards off followed by a loud 
bang. Then another, and another, and another. The horses 
tethered near Greenlane’s tent plunged and whinnied. The 
syces! ran up to hold them; a patwari’s pony broke loose and 
galloped off. There were cries of ‘Enough, enough’ and a gen- 
eral commotion. At last the explosions ceased. The lumbadar, 
evidently pleased with his little display, turned to Greenlane and 
salaamed, ‘It is all your Honour’s kindness,’ he said. 

Greenlane felt that something was called for from his side. 
He pulled Rs.10 out of his pocket and said, ‘Lumbadar, I am 
very glad it has all ended so happily and successfully; and to 
celebrate the occasion here is Rs.10 to buy sweets for the 
schoolchildren. J am sorry I have not been able actually to 
visit the school. The boundary dispute has taken all my 
time.’ 

‘It is most kind of your Honour to think of the children. 
They will be very pleased. Indeed, the whole village is pleased 
at your having come here. You are most just and also most 
merciful. What mercy you have just now shown to that woman, 
although she had committed a heinous offence! And we, your 
humble subjects, also ask for justice and mercy. We have only 
one request to make. We hope you will grant it. Kindly write 
to the State authorities to release our men who have been 
arrested and charged with murder. They are absolutely inno- 
cent. The man was drowned while crossing the river. Those 
people from the State, out of enmity, because we had put their 
cattle in the pound, have entangled our men in a false case. I 
take an oath that they are quite innocent. Your Honour can 
make inquiries. I swear that I am speaking the truth. Your 
Honour can inquire from the thanedar.’ 

‘Tm afraid it is very difficult for me to do anything about 
a case pending in“a Court in the State.’ 

“Your Excellency, you can do everything. Your pen is very 

1 Grooms. 
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powerful. You only have to write a letter to the officers of the 
State and they will immediately release our men. We beg you 
just to write to them.’ 

‘Do you think they are innocent, thanedar?’ Greenlane 
inquired. 

‘They are undoubtedly innocent, sir. I have made full in- 
quiries. The sub-inspector from the State was also quite con- 
vinced that they are innocent, but he did not have the courage 
to say so to his superior officers, as all the people in the State 
are keen to trouble our zemindars because of the boundary 
dispute.’ 

“Well, lumbadar, [ll see what can be done, but I’m not very 
hopeful. And now, Allah Dad, if we’re going to catch that 
train back to Dandot we had better be moving.’ 

The lumbadar quickly interposed. “Your Excellency, before 
you leave, there are two men who want to petition you about 
their own troubles.” He pulled forward from the cluster of 
villagers a tall man of about forty. “This man has suffered very 
much. J would request you to help him. As you know, sir, we 
all live in harmony among ourselves in this village, and, in 
obedience to your orders, we all unanimously agreed to con- 
solidate our holdings, which had become very much scattered. 
Your officers kindly worked out all the necessary exchanges 
and after many months each of us received his due share of 
land in one, two or at most three plots. But it was so fated 
that this poor fellow lost all his land, and he and his wife and 
small children are now in a pitiable condition.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Greenlane. ‘How could he have 
lost his land as a result of consolidation? Each man gets as 
much land as he owned before. At most there may be a differ- 
ence of a few square yards.’ 

The tall man broke in with a torrent of words. ‘Sir, I am 
ruined. My wife and tiny children are starving. I have had to 
sell all my bullocks and my wife’s ornaments. There 1s now 
nothing left. My land has all disappeared. It is not a question 
of a few square yards. I had six acres and now I have none. 
IT and my family are dying.’ 

‘But how can your land have just disappeared? I can’t 
understand it.’ 

‘Sir, it was by magic.’ 
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‘By magic? What do you mean?’ 

‘Sir, it must have been by magic. I had six acres of land and 
it has all gone. Not one inch is left. I can only say it is magic.’ 

Greenlane was quite mystified, but the lumbadar intervened, 
and said, ‘Sir, he is an illiterate man. No doubt it seemed to 
him like magic. But I will explain the matter to you. Formerly 
he had ten or twelve small pieces of land scattered in different 
places all over the village. As a result of consolidation, instead 
of these scattered fragments he was given a single plot on the 
south side of the village towards the river. But it so happened 
that last year there was a heavy flood and the river shifted its 
course towards our village and made a channel where it had 
never been before. Several of us suffered some small losses, but 
he, poor fellow, lost everything. The whole of his land is now 
part of the riverbed; whereas if there had been no consolida- 
tion he.would have only lost two small pieces—-about one acre 
in all. It was God’s will that it should happen so. But it was a 
great calamity. for him. The whole village feels sorry for him 
and would like to help him. Most of us are willing to surrender 
some small portion of our own land, so that he might get two 
to three acres on which to support himself and his family. But 
we cannot agree among ourselves about it, nor can we work 
out how the redistribution of the fields is to be arranged. We 
would request you therefore kindly to help. If you will just 
order the tahsildar or an officer of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment to come here, he will certainly be able to make us agree 
among ourselves so that some remedy is found for this man’s 
miserable plight.’ 

‘That’s easy,’ said Greenlane. ‘Ill send an officer as soon as 
possible and tell him to see that something is arranged.’ 

“You have saved me,’ cried the tall man. ‘I shall never forget 
your justice. You are very kind and have sympathy with us 
poor people in our misfortunes. I shall be ever praying for you. 
My children also will pray for you.’ 

“Well, so much for one petitioner. Where is the other and 
what does he want?’ Greenlane inquired. 

Another villager, a man of about sixty, stepped forward and 
said, ‘Kindly order the thanedar to catch the man who cheated 
me. I have seen him sitting at the shop of the soda-water seller, 
quite close to the police station. I have seen h'm there for the 
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past two weeks. The police can easily arrest him and give me 
redress.’ 

*Do you know anything about it, thanedar?’ asked Greenlane. 

“No, sir, I’ve never seen this man before. He has made no 
report at the police station. I don’t know what he is talking 
about. But we’ll soon find out. Tell me, old man, who is it 
that cheated you?’ 

‘I don’t know his name, but I can recognize him. He cheated 
me in a very cunning manner and put me to a lass of over 
Rs.200. He came to the village one day and told me that he 
knew some magic whereby he could turn many things into gold. 
He asked me to put a small lump of silver in a wooden box and 
give it to him. I did so, and he took it and buried it in the 
ground close by the graveyard. Then he uttered some strange 
words, and told me to wait three days and then to dig up the 
box and look inside. After three days I weni and dug it up and 
found inside a lump of gold not much smaller than the lump 
of silver. A few days later that man came to the village again. 
I told him that the magic had worked and I showed him the 
lump of gold. He said that if I would give him a hundred rupees 
he would turn them into gold also. I had fitty rupees in my 
house and I borrowed another fifty. As instructed by him I put 
them all in a wooden casket and handed it over to him. He 
promised to bring it back the next day. He came the next day 
in the evening with the casket. I could see some smoke coming 
out from beneath the lid. I opened the casket and looked inside. 
The hundred rupees were still there, but there was no gold. A 
great deal of smoke was coming out of the casket, yet it wasn’t 
burnt at all. I was very much disappointed and asked that man 
why there was no gold and what was the meaning of all the 
smoke. He said that the smoke was part of the magic, but that 
he had made a little mistake and so the rupees had not yet 
turned into gold. He assured me, however, tbat it would be 
quite all right and that he would just do the magic again. He 
also said that if I hadn’t any more rupees, I should put some 
silver ornaments in the casket, along with the hundred rupees 
already there, so that there might be more gold and he could 
also take a little share of it. So I put some silver ornaments in 
the casket worth about one hundred and twenty rupees. He 
then took the casket away and told me that at sunrise on the 
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fourth day I would find it with gold inside it under a certain 
tree near the graveyard. I went on the fourth day to the grave- 
yard as he had directed me. J felt a little anxious lest the casket 
might not be there. But I became very happy when I spied it 
quite all right under the tree. I ran forward, eager to get the 
gold. The casket had been sealed up and it took me a little 
time to open it. But when I had managed to lift up the lid, I 
found inside no gold at all, but only a few ashes.’ 

Allah Dad and the sub-inspector laughed, “Why didn’t you 
make a report at the police station?’ they inquired. 

‘I searched about for that man for many days in the neigh- 
bouring villages, but I could find no trace of him nor could 
anyone tell me his name. So I said to myself, ““What is the good 
of going to the police?” But now I have seen him at the soda- 
water seller’s shop and so the police can easily arrest him and 
get him to give back my rupees and ornaments.’ 

‘I don’t expect you'll find he’s got them now,’ said Greenlane. 
“How many weeks is it since this alf occurred?’ 

‘Sir, I cannot say how many weeks it is, but it must be about 
twenty years.’ 

“Twenty years!’ 

‘It may be a little more or a little less. But it must be about 
twenty years.’ 

“Good Lord, how on earth do you expect to get your money 
and ornaments back now?’ 

“Sir, it all rests with you. You have been sent to rule over us. 
You can do everything. You’ve only got to give the necessary 
orders to the thanedar.’ 

‘I’m afraid even the thanedar won’t be able to recover the 
things for you now.’ 

‘That cheat is sure to give me some compensation if the 
thanedar catches hold of him. And if he doesn’t, your Honour 
can send him to gaol. He should certainly be punished for 
cheating a poor illiterate man like me.’ 

The lumbadar backed him up. 

‘It will be very kind of you, your Excellency, if you will do 
something for this man. That scoundrel who cheated him 
should certainly be punished. If you will send him to gaol, 
it will be a lesson to all, and this man, even if he doesn’t get 
back his money, will feel some satisfaction.’ 
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‘Very well, lumbadar. We’ll see what wecan do, but I’m afraid 
it will be a pretty hopeless case after twenty years. Thanedar, you 
had better arrest the man and make inquiries. You can put the 
case into my Court and I'll see what I can make of it.’ 

“Your Excellency is very kind,’ said the petitioner. “Your 
justice is renowned. I know that you will give me redress and 
send that cheat to gaol. Iam ever obedient to your Excellency.’ 

Greenlane rose. ‘Come on, Allah Dad,’ he said, ‘we must 
get along. Call up the horses.’ 

They set off together towards the station and for some way 
rode in silence. At last Greenlane said, ‘I was sorry for that 
woman I sent to gaol. These wretched creatures are treated just 
like cattle. At best they are the meanest drudges. Even amongst 
the educated classes women are treated pretty queerly. I often 
find it odd, when I dine with some educated Muslim, to think 
that stowed away somewhere in the house, he has a wife and 
possibly even two or three of them.’ 

‘It may seem strange to you, sir, and I myself am not so 
much in favour of the purdah system, Nevertheless, when I see 
the loose morals of European women in this country, I cannot 
feel certain that purdah system may not be best for people in 
India. I might agree to some relaxations, but I am totally 
opposed to women, and especially young women, mixing freely 
in society. I would request you, sir, not to consider that our 
ways and customs, though they may seem backward as com- 
pared with yours, should be altogether despised ; for, to my 
way of thinking, they are often adapted to our peculiar condi- 
tions and the stage of development we have reached.’ 

‘You're back on your old theme, Allah Dad, that we’ve been 
too keen on our own ideas, which we believed to be so very 
much superior. You would say that we’ve not had sufficient 
imagination to understand Indian ways of thought.’ 

‘Sir, from what I have read I have come to know that when 
you first were conquering India, many of you Englishmen had 
real sympathy with our beliefs and habits. 1 may cite Warren 
Hastings, who so much resisted attempts to impose laws and 
institutions borrowed from England. You may know that he 
took keen interest in our philosophies and was appreciating 
them. He was not very contemptuous even of the Hindu reli- 
gion, I remember to have read that he wrote about their super- 
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stitious ways that the “Being who has so long endured them 
willin his own time reform them’’. But later, because it was seen 
that Hindus worshipped idols and did so many foolish things 
and were still carrying on barbarous practices such as widow- 
burning and infanticide, English officers came to think that we 
were utterly depraved and there could be nothing good in us. 
No doubt the mass of the people were backward and through 
various causes our society had become much corrupted. Yet 
there were a few wise and learned men among us, through 
whose help, if you had been more sympathetic towards their 
views, you might have accomplished more solid good for the 
people. Perhaps too I might make so bold to say that even 
infanticide, though Englishmen might be shocked to find it, had 
much use in checking the population, and it might have been 
better to tolerate it till some other check had been found.’ 

‘I believe it is still not absolutely suppressed. But you may 
be right that we ought to have winked at it more. After all, the 
ancient Greeks, who in many ways were pretty civilized, prac- 
tised it. By the way, that’s a good remark you quoted of 
Warren Hastings.’ 

“Yes, sir. I think he might have understood that superstitions 
must prevail for a long time among the common people; for 
the real Hindu philosophy is far above their comprehension. 
Though I myself cannot claim to have made a deep study of it, 
yet it seems to me to be very noble. You must be knowing the 
famous saying from the Gita, “In works be thine office; in their 
fruits let it never be.’ Perhaps that is the fittest maxim for any 
one in this country, for if he was expecting to see much of 
fruits he would quickly despair.’ 

“My God he would!’ 

“But he would not if he had managed to guide himself by the 
Hindu philosophy. The danger, however, is that by not caring 
for fruits he would too easily accept everything, good or bad, 
without any sort of struggle. And you must be noticing that 
this is too much the habit of the people of this country, 
especially, I would say, of the Hindus. We Muslims sometimes 
look down on them for this. And so do you English. But I 
believe most English officers do not think much even of our 
Muslim religion, what to say of Hinduism. Yet, having con- 
sidered the matter a good deal, I would say that our religion 
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has this one great advantage over others, that its essential 
dogma is so simple and straightforward that even a highly 
educated man need have no difficulty in accepting it.’ 

‘I am afraid I don’t even know its essential dogma; which 
perhaps confirms your point that we don’t take enough trouble 
to understand your ways of thought.’ 

“You must have often heard it, sir, but perhaps were not 
knowing that it comprised our essential belief. It is simply, 
“There is one God and Muhammad is his Prophet.’” We do 
not much seek to define God’s nature; but most men would 
agree in thinking that in some sense there is God and that He is 
One. And Muhammad was clearly a Prophet, if we consider a 
Prophet to be a high personality who proclaims a great spiritual 
truth. So, in spite of so many advances of knowledge, I do not 
feel the necessity of giving up the essential dogma of my reli- 
gion. But from what I have read, I find that educated Christians 
are nowadays puzzled to know how to reconcile their so much 
complicated doctrines with other things which we have come 
to understand. I also notice that these doctrines, when taught to 
illiterate people of this country, become no more than super- 
stitions. I must, however, say this, that, though English officers 
may not have taken much trouble to appreciate our religious 
beliefs, yet in this matter they have not been so much bent to 
force their own beliefs on us. In fact, English officers have often 
discouraged the Christian missionaries and in early days would 
not even allow them in the country. I could wish that they had 
followed a similar policy in other matters also.’ 

‘Well, I would certainly agree with you so far as English 
Law is concerned. I cannot get over the absurdity of our apply- 
ing to this country our legal system.’ 

‘And what about your political system? I sometimes think 
that you Englishmen must have gone mad to introduce into 
India, as it is to-day, so-called democratic government. I am 
simply wonderstruck to see in the papers how big men from 
England, like Lord Lothian, come out to India and urge us 
with so much keenness to pay attention to elections and voting 
for Assemblies and awakening the masses to political issues. 
Are these people quite ignorant of the ordinary zemindar to 

1Lord Lothian toured India as Chairman of the Franchise 
Committee. 
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whom they have now given a vote? I wonder what they may 
imagine illiterate villagers can at all understand of voting, what 
to say of political questions. You, sir, have now got some 
experience of the people of this country. You and other 
English officers must be knowing fully well that it is totally 
ridiculous, I might say mad, to expect these people to under- 
stand such things. What, for instance, may one think of those 
three men that came before you to-day? That old Hindu shop- 
keeper, and those two petitioners, who, though quite illiterate, 
were zemindars, must all have been voters at the last elections 
for the Provincia] Assembly. You must have been noticing that 
they were quite simple. And they belong to a village that is 
better than most. For at any rate those villagers had shown that 
to some extent they could manage their own affairs and under- 
stand their real good; otherwise they could not have consoli- 
dated their holdings. Yet I dare to say that they could never 
have come to agree to it by themselves and without so much 
help and persuasions from the Government officers. And how 
can such illiterate, simple people ever learn to understand 
political matters by listening to speeches of so-called politicians, 
who speak so many white lies just to pleease them? Truthfully 
speaking, sir, these meetings and speeches and votings at 
elections are just a “‘tamasha” for the zemindars. They are a 
mere show. You must be knowing what went on at the 1937 
elections. I was on duty at one of the polling stations and it was 
crystal clear to me that most of the zemindars were thinking it 
was just a “mela’’.1 Many of them did not know at all for 
whom they were expected to vote, but they came along because 
other people were going; they felt it was a kind of an outing 
for them. They were very glad to have a free ride in a lorry 
and a free meal which the candidates provided. I saw several 
of them who, when they came into the booth to have their 
ballot paper marked for them, had forgotten the name of the 
candidate for whom they had been told to vote and had to be 
reminded. I remember there to have been one zemindar who 
was utterly bewildered when it was inquired from him for 
whom he was yoting. He could not be made to understand 
what was expected of him. At length he was sent out again from 

+A gathering of people for a fair or for rustic sports, usually 
associated with some festival or shrine. 
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the booth, and immediately he got outside the agents of the 
two candidates both seized upon him together and each was 
loudly shouting into his ear the name of their candidate. That 
old man was quite bemused, and felt no desire to enter the 
booth again, but only to get away from those two men who 
were pestering him. At last they gave it up and left him. But 
later one of the two, who was perhaps more clever, managed to 
catch hold of him again when he was alone, and without much 
trouble was able to persuade him to finish the matter by voting 
for his candidate. There was another zemindar too who simply 
did not know what for he was made to go into the booth. 
Instead of coming up to the table, where the officer was sitting 
to mark his ballot paper, he just salaamed the officer and went 
out of the other door.’ 

“Yes, I know all these absurdities. | was also on duty at the 
elections and had similar experiences.’ 

“We may also consider the matter, sir, from the point of 
view of the candidates. I made some inquiries and found that 
in the district where I was then stationed, which was not so 
rich, the candidates had to spend from their own pockets not 
less than 30,000 rupees. And in the colony districts, where the 
people are better off, and in some other places where the con- 
test was too keen, they had to spend very much more. Now, 
having spent so much money and perhaps incurred some debts, 
how can they be expected to attend to their proper duties and 
be content to call themselves M.L.A.?2 Must they not neces- 
sarily be hankering after jobs for their relations or posts for 
themselves, and interfering with judicial cases and executive 
matters so that they may have prestige among the people and 
taste the sweetness of some power? 

‘To satisfy these wants of theirs you must have noticed that 
Government are creating so many new posts and departments 
and keeping the appointments to these in their own hands. 
This is nothing short of a calamity for the people, who are 
already harassed by too many petty officials—sanitary inspec- 
tors, vaccinators, agricultural assistants and such lrke—swarm- 
ing into their villages like locusts, eating up the zemindars and 
writing so many fictitious reports, without being able to do any 
solid work. I was told the other day that Government wanted 


1 Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
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to invent some new post of “Uplift Worker” and that district 
officers had been asked to advise to which tahsil in their district 
one of these workers should be posted. Sir, if I may make a 
suggestion, I would say you should tell Government that he 
must be posted to Kandwal tahsil, because the people there are 
the most mischievous and therefore most deserve this mis- 
fortune.’ 

‘Not a bad idea. I quite agree that the multiplication of these 
petty officials is appalling and with this new form of democratic 
government we’re going to have a spate of them. But I think 
perhaps it must be much the same in all countries.’ 

‘It may be so, sir, but it must be worse in this country, as 
petty officials are in the habit of battening on the people who 
are much too poor to bear it. Moreover, in this country, we are 
in any case too much prone to hanker after jobs for all sorts 
of relations. No doubt there is something bad in us which 
makes us do it; but, of course, from olden times our family 
ties have been much stronger than amongst you, and we feel 
a sort of obligation to help even distant relatives when they 
press us. We cannot easily refuse them. We are perhaps, there- 
fore, not so much to be blamed; though I would admit it is 
bad. But why should you tempt us, or rather compel us, to give 
way to our tendency by always introducing more and more 
elections, which because they put the candidates to so much 
trouble and expense make them all the more clamorous for 
some substantial reward?’ 

“Well, we embarked on this policy a good many years ago 
and don’t feel we can go back on it.’ 

‘Sir, whatever may have been your reasons, I must honestly 
say that what you have done makes me think that you must 
believe in magic, and are really not much different from that 
simple fellow who thought that by uttering a few charms silver 
might be turned into gold. How except by some magic could 
you expect that the people of this country in their present con- 
dition could within less than a lifetime so much change as to 
be able to ‘understand and make to work your democratic 
institutions? Not only are the mass of the people quite illiterate, 
but from time immemorial they have considered that the 
officers of Government, the “Hakiman’,! are quite distinct 

1 Rulers, lit: the givers of orders (Hukm). 
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from themselves, belong to quite a separate class and, I might 
almost say, are an altogether different type of being. They can- 
not possibly imagine that suddenly they have themselves be- 
come the rulers and that all the high officers of Government have 
in some sense come to depend on them. Yet this is what the 
Ministers are telling them. They go about making speeches to 
the ordinary zemindars, saying that they are now the masters 
and the Government officers only their servants ; though in fact 
this is all nonsense. Sir, I can confidently predict that just as 
that poor fellow, believing in magic, got for his silver, instead 
of gold, only ashes, so too if we persist with these democratic 
charms of elections and votings we will only get an utter deteri- 
oration of the administration, mere ruins, I would call it, of 
what exists to-day.’ 

‘'m afraid you’re only too likely to be right.’ 

‘I need hardly say, sir, that the mistake arises from ever 
supposing that just by introducing here some new political 
forms you can in a twinkling of an eye change the whole char- 
acter of the people. You seem to have fallen into our great 
Indian failing of preferring mere outward show to anything 
really substantial. If I understand at all rightly the true secret 
of your democracy, it is not elections, votings, and assemblies, 
but that you people have come to form some habits of toler- 
ance, so that by discussing-things together freely, without too 
much suspicion of each other, you can arrive at some sound 
compromise. But you, sir, know only too well what trouble we 
have to bring people here to a compromise. The mass of the 
people are so ignorant, and all of them, whether literate or 
illiterate, so full of divisions and party factions and so suspi- 
cious of each other, always attributing corrupt and selfish 
motives, that they cannot for one instant tolerate each other’s 
Opinions, but rather are prone to run after the most mis- 
chievous persons who are quite extreme and violent in their 
views. We may, I think, best change the people and develop 
among them the habit of compromising things by making them 
attend to their own quite petty affairs in their villages and 
qasbas,’ as we are doing already to a certain extent. But this 
must of necessity take much time. We are only just beginning 
to see the people in some places pulling on together harmoni- 

1 Small towns. 
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ously ; and this is generally effected by the help and persuasions 
of Government officers or by some religious leader who has 
a genuine feeling for the good of the people and does not have 
to run after them for votes and such like things. But we cannot 
hope to make any progress if we are impatient and rush madly 
along our present course. We will only more corrupt the people 
by feeding them with lies and increasing their natural enmities 
and appealing only to selfish motives. And I fear that the 
Government officers will also be much corrupted so that they 
will not be able so usefully to guide the people. They will 
always be looking to the Ministers for good stations and fat 
posts and jobs for their relations, and trying to please them by 
flattering them with outward show and at their request doing 
wrong things and injustices and managing for them all sorts of 
petty shararats,! so that they will quite lose the confidence of 
the mass of the people and perhaps themselves care not at all 
for their good. The administration will of course immensely 
deteriorate, as it is already doing, and become like, or rather 
far worse than it is in the Native States. I can clearly see that 
all this so-called democracy, because it is quite unsuited to the 
people in their present condition, instead of giving freedom or 
any other good thing to them will be perverted into the worst 
tyranny of the worst men. You will please excuse me sir, if I 
have spoken my mind too freely in this matter, but I must feel 
deeply when I see such calamities coming upon my country.’ 

‘There is no need to apologize, Allah Dad. I entirely agree 
with what you say. I am astonished at our having introduced 
all this democratic machinery, and I sometimes feel profoundly 
depressed at the whole business. But I think you should re- 
member that it was not just the English who foisted all this 
upon India. Many Englishmen saw that it was all wrong; but 
they had to give way to the insistent demand for self-govern- 
ment made by Indian politicians.’ 

‘Sur, self-government does not necessarily mean democratic 
government. In the States we can say that there is to a great 
extent self-government, considering that the work is all done 
by Indians; yet there is not democratic government. I do not 
know whether you English deliberately misunderstand what we 
really want, when we ask for self-government, or whether you 

1 Mischief(s). 
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are just misled by your enthusiasm for your -own institutions 
and too eager to give them to us also, believing that they will 
be for our good. It is no doubt very kind of you to have such 
good intentions for us. We really must appreciate it. Perhaps 
no people but the English would have such noble ideas. But 
of course what we really want is simply to be free from your 
control. There may be some of us who feel so keenly the bless- 
ings of democracy that they want to have them at once. But 
most of us, and I am one of them, do not sincerely. believe in 
these blessings; rather we think them a curse. I must frankly 
say that really we are aspiring to those posts of influence and 
power which you English have been for so long enjoying; and 
at the same time we would like to feel that we are not subject to 
any foreign domination. You will readily agree, sir, that these 
desires of ours are quite different from any desire for democracy.’ 

“Yes, but there has all along been a doubt whether there 
would be enough Indians fit té hold higher posts.’ 

‘English people talk many foolish things about this matter, 
thereby showing their ignorance. I fully admit that we could 
not have been expected at once to come up to your standards ; 
but why should you have for so long presumed that we were 
incapable of improvement? When you first came here, could 
you not find even one or two Indians who might be worthy of 
some high post? For instance, I know from what I have heard 
that my grandfather was a very honest and upright man, much 
respected by all the people. He had a mind as a young man to 
enter Government service; but when he considered that he 
could never hope to become even a Deputy Commissioner, he 
preferred to remain looking after his lands; for he had some 
feeling of what was proper for him, considering his position 
among the people. There must have been some more like him. 
Surely if you had attracted them to Government service by the 
hope of rising to some high posts, and if you had been kind 
enough to let them mix more freely with you and to work with 
you on terms of equality, they must have become cured of 
many of the defects you found in them. We may have been very 
bad, but why should you have imagined that we were one and 
all incurable? Most Englishmen, who were managing things in 
Bengal and in Madras when those territories were first con- 
quered, were also very bad, and so corrupt and greedy for 
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thoney that you must hardly like to read about it. But later, by 
selecting your officers much more carefully and by giving them 
a sound education and paying them good salaries, in quite a 
short space of time you brought about such a wonderful im- 
provement as hardly would have been believed possible. I think 
the same must have been found with us, though perhaps to a 
lesser extent. But you for so many years would obstinately per- 
sist in keeping us out of all good posts and honourable em- 
ployment, as though you quite despised us and almost had a 
zid! against us. Only recently you have started taking us 
freely into the I.C.S. and other Services, and this just when you 
have begun totally to undermine those Services by your eager- 
ness to give us democratic government. Without any previous 
experience of responsible posts and without much of traditions 
of holding power, these Indian officers, in addition to ordinary 
temptations, are exposed to all those so many pressures which 
can only be expected when they are subordinate to ministers 
who are always looking for popular votes. Whereas if you had 
been kind enough to take us into the highest services many 
years ago, it is just possible that no need would have been felt 
for democratic institutions so soon, before the people are ready 
for them. In any case, if they could by no means be avoided, 
I dare to say that they would not have caused such a rapid 
deterioration of the Services as we must now expect.’ 

‘I don’t quite know what to say, Allah Dad. I’m afraid 
you’re right in thinking that we made a tremendous mistake 
in excluding Indians from the highest posts in Government 
service for so long. I’ve never been able to understand why on 
earth we did it; for, so far as I remember, nearly all the most 
famous Englishmen, who worked in India over a century ago, 
warned us against it. Somehow or other we disregarded their 
advice ; and now we’re in a fine mess. I find the prospects most 
dispiriting. But look here, if we’re going to catch that train, 
we'll have to bustle up. Let’s make these horses get on a bit. 
Pll race you to the canal over there. Come on.’ 


Greenlane was quite right in his recollection. Elphinstone, 
Munro, Metcalfe, and many other of the ablest Englishmen 
who served in India at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 

1 A feeling of obstinate dislike. 
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repeatedly urged that Indians should be admitted to the higher 
posts in Government service. But their advice went unheeded. 
There was, of course, from the outset a laudable and not merely 
a selfish reason for the policy of exclusion. The corruption of 
the Company’s servants in India in the eighteenth century had 
been shocking ; and one of the contributory causes was thought 
to be the ease with which they could employ native subordinates 
to make illegal exactions on their behalf. It seemed therefore 
desirable to keep them in separate cadres of their own quite 
clear of contamination by native colleagues and subordinates. 

Forty years later, by the time of the Mutiny, the ineradicable 
corruption of the oriental and the immeasurable moral superior- 
ity of the Englishman had come to appear as unalterable facts of 
nature ; and by this time they were bound up with strong vested 
interests. India had become the paradise of the English middle 
classes, where they could ape the manners and taste the pleas- 
ures of the aristocracy. Despite therefore many excellent pro- 
fessions of policy, all plans for admitting Indians to positions 
of trust and authority were opposed in principle and thwarted 
in practice by the men on the spot. Theoretically, of course, the 
competitive examination, whereby, since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the Indian Civil Service was recruited, was 
open to Indians. But as the examination was held in England, 
in English, and in English subjects, and as the maximum age 
was only twenty-one and later nineteen, few Indians could hope 
to compete successfully. Those few who managed to pass in, 
appeared in their extreme rarity to be almost like freaks of 
nature ; and, by the very strangeness of their position, freaks of 
nature they often did in fact become. 

The fruits of this obstinate policy of exclusion are being 
gathered by the present generation. But earlier generations did 
well out of it. The solid rewards of service in India throughout 
the nineteenth century are not always fully appreciated. There 
was nothing, of course, to compare with the stupendous for- 
tunes of the eighteenth-century nabobs. But Metcalfe during 
thirty-seven years’ service (1801-38) accumulated nearly 
£100,000; and in a still more modest age young William 
Hunter, who went out to India in the Civil Service in 1862, was 
shortly afterwards writing to his fiancée : ‘If God gives us health 
and long life together we shall be rich, very rich, before we are 
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fifty. I mean three or four thousand a year from our savings 
and my pension. Let us be thankful to heaven for its mercies.” 

There were therefore sound material as well as plausible 
moral reasons for keeping the best posts in English hands. And 
temporarily India also did well out of it. The administration 
was maintained at a level that would otherwise have been 
impossible. Yet it was a colossal blunder—probably the prime 
cause of the distresses of the last thirty years. And because of 
the far-reaching consequences of the error, it is worth quoting 
the most famous and the most eloquent of the warnings uttered 
against it. 

‘Foreign Conquerors’, wrote Thomas Munro to the Governor- 
General in 1817 ‘have treated the natives with violence, and 
often with great cruelty, but none has treated them with so 
much scorn as we; none have stigmatized the whole people as 
unworthy of trust, as incapable of honesty and as fit to be em- 
ployed only where we cannot do without them. It seems to be 
not only ungenerous, but impolitic, to debase the character of 
a people fallen under our dominion. . . . The strength of the 
British Government enables it to put down every rebellion, to 
repel every foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects a degree 
of protection which those of no Native power enjoy. Its laws 
and institutions also afford them a security from domestic 
oppression, unknown in those states; but these advantages are 
dearly bought. They are purchased by the sacrifice of inde- 
pendence, of national character, and of whatever renders a 
people respectable. The Natives of the British provinces may, 
without fear, pursue their different occupations . . . and enjoy 
the fruits of their labours in tranquillity ; but none of them can 
aspire to anything beyond this mere animal state of thriving in 
peace .. . none of them can look forward to any share in the 
legislation or civil or military government of their country.... 
The effect of this state of things is observable in all the British 
provinces, whose inhabitants are certainly the most abject race 
in India. . . . The consequence, therefore, of the conquest of 
India by the British arms, would be, in place of raising, to 
debase the whole people.’ 

The prophecy contained in the last words has a poignant 
ring, and finds an echo in the speeches and writings of Indian 
nationalists to-day. 
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hroughout the winter of 1938-9 Greenlane struggled on 

at Dandot, feeling more and more depressed. Now that 

Provincial Autonomy had been introduced, district life 
was becoming quite intolerable with politicians continually 
butting in and working little ramps. Reports reaching him from 
friends in other Provinces suggested that conditions were no 
better there and perhaps even worse. A young English police 
officer with two or three years’ service, who was posted for a 
few months at Dandot, was always saying to him, ‘What’s the 
good of our being here? We can’t do anything now. and we’re not 
wanted. They would much prefer to have their own officers. So 
why remain?’ Greenlane found himself unable to give any 
satisfactory reply. The truth was that he too was asking himself 
the same questions. The administration was getting shadier and 
shadier, and English officers could not prevent it. What useful 
purpose then did they serve? They might occasionally smooth 
over a local communal squabble, but they couldn’t settle the 
general communal question. Nor could they contribute much 
to the large-scale social and economic reform, which was so 
badly needed. That now must necessarily depend on Indians 
themselves, and in any case it was beyond the capacity of 
foreign bureaucrats. The outlook was certainly gloomy; and 
over all there hung the shadow of impending war. 

In the spring of 1939 an incident occurred which for Green- 
lane brought matters to a head. There lived in a village in the 
Dandot district a man named Manak. He was only semi-liter- 
ate, but he owned considerable land and was notorious as a 
receiver of stolen property and a ‘rassagir’.! He had under his 
control all the bad characters of the neighbourhood ; he was in 
fact a rural gangster. As such he commanded a good deal of 
influence and even respect among the illiterate peasantry, and 

' One who receives and passes on stolen cattle. 
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at the elections for the Assembly he had used this influence with 
great effect on behalf of certain candidates both in Dandot and 
in an adjoining district. The police had long known all about his 
criminal activities and for years had tried unsuccessfully to run 
him in. At last, in January 1939, they managed to arrest him in 
connection with a daring robbery. The evidence against him 
appeared to be overwhelming. But, owing to the part he had 
played in the elections, there were powerful persons supporting 
him. Greenlane realized that a strong magistrate would be re- 
quired to deal with the case and therefore entrusted it to Allah 
Dad. During the course of the trial a large number of people 
approached Allah Dad with the request that he would acquit 
Manak or at least only fine him. But Allah Dad took no notice 
of them and in due course convicted Manak and sentenced him 
to three years’ imprisonment. 

The case went on appeal to the Sessions Judge. Allah Dad, 
who had many private sources of information of his own, 
warned Greenlane that the Sessions Judge had been successfully 
approached by Manak’s partisans. He had been promised by 
an influential politician, so the rumour went, that if he would 
accept Manak’s appeal and acquit him, his son,a quite worth- 
less young man, would be given a government post. The 
rumour, like most ugly rumours of this kind in India, was soon 
confirmed by events. Manak was first released on bail by the 
Sessions Judge, and later acquitted. Rockets were let off as he 
returned in triumph to his village. 

Greenlane was furious. He discussed the matter with Allah 
Dad, vainly toying with the idea that the Session Judges’ order 
of acquittal might be set aside. But Allah Dad was quite 
defeatist. 

“We can do nothing, sir,’ he said. ‘Manak has got the better 
of us. Only the High Court can interfere with the Session 
Judges’ order and we can only approach them to do so through 
Government. We cannot expect Government to take up the 
matter, when Manak gave their supporters so much help at the 
last elections. I wish I could feel that we had heard the end of 
this affair, but I am afraid that Manak’s friends, having got 
him acquitted, ‘will certainly go on to take revenge on me for 
having put them to so much trouble by convicting him in the 
first instance.’ 
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‘Good God, Allah Dad, they surely won’t go as far as that! 
In any case, what can they do?’ 

‘Sir, you must be knowing that in this country people will do 
allsorts of things simply out of enmity. I myself have had a bad 
experience. You may have heard that some years ago, at the 
beginning of my service, I was nearly imprisoned in a totally 
false case.’ 

‘I’ve vaguely heard something about it, but I don’t know the 
facts. I once received an anonymous petition against you in 
which it was stated inter alia that in Sawanpur district you had 
been caught “enjoying with the chaukidar’s wife”. Perhaps 
that’s the incident to which you refer.’ 

‘Sir, a totally false charge of rape was brought against me. 
I had not so much as even seen the woman. It was all a cooked- 
up case. I was only a naib-tahsildar at the time and was posted 
at Nawah. Sometimes, when I had been away and came back 
by train, [ used to take a short cut from the station to my house 
past the quarters of the chaukidar of the post office. One night, 
as I was passing that way, two men suddenly sprang upon me 
out of the darkness and pinned me to the ground. At the same 
time a woman inside the chaukidar’s quarters began uttering 
loud shrieks. I struggled to get away, but several other people, 
hearing the noise, came to the spot, and they all dragged me 
away to the police station. I had to spend the whole night in 
the lock-up; for those two men reported that, on hearing the 
cries of the chaukidar’s wife, they had rushed into the quarters 
and found me trying to rape her. The next day, with great diffi- 
culty, I managed to get myself released on bail, and went to 
Sawanpur to see the Deputy Commissioner. But he was a 
Hindu and for certain reasons was not pleased with me. On 
receiving telegrams that I had been caught raping the woman, 
he at once, without making any inquiries, suspended me and 
would not even see me when I went to him. Sir, this false case 
was made against me simply out of enmity. It so happened that 
the postmaster at Nawah, who was a Hindu, had an unmarried 
daughter living with him. I had previously come to know this 
girl at a mixed club in Karachi, where I used to go with my 
father. When I was posted to Nawah as naib-tahsildar, that 
unmarried girl, remembering me from Karachi, wrote and 

1 Chaukidar =watchman. 
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Suggested that we might meet again. We exchanged several 
notes and letters and she also came to my place once or twice. 
But her father didn’t like my intimacy with her, and became 
much annoyed. He suspected that I had some bad intentions 
towards her, which was by no means the case. Just because of 
this grudge he, with the help of his chaukidar, and the local 
sub-inspector of police, who was also a Hindu, cooked up that 
false case against me. I was quite at a loss what to do, finding 
all these people against me and the Hindu Deputy Commis- 
sioner also not at all inclined towards me. But as good luck 
would have it, while the case was still pending, the Deputy Com- 
missioner was transferred and Mr. Lightfoot came to Sawanpur 
in his place. I had heard from many sources that Mr. Lightfoot 
was a good officer of independent views who would always hear 
people and try to do solid justice. So I went and saw him, and 
told him all about the case against me, and also showed him 
some of the letters which that unmarried girl had sent me. He was 
impressed with what I said, especially when he saw the letters. 
He at once, that very day, sent for the file of the case and also 
called up the sub-inspector, who had investigated it, and ques- 
tioned him on several points. He became convinced that the 
case was false and that I was quite innocent. The next day he 
sent for the postmaster to come before him, and in my presence 
threatened him very much and also confronted him with the 
letters which his daughter had sent me. When he saw those 
letters, that Hindu postmaster became quite confused. He 
began to tremble and with folded hands begged Mr. Lightfoot 
for mercy. Mr. Lightfoot was kind enough to forgive him. He 
withdrew the case against me and reinstated me as naib- 
tahsildar, but he took no further action. The postmaster felt 
thankful to Mr. Lightfoot for not punishing him, and I for my 
part was amazed to see an officer doing justice so promptly and 
thus relieving me of my anxieties. I have ever since been grateful 
to Mr. Lightfoot as, but for him, I must surely have been 
ruined.’ 

‘Oh, that’s the true story of you and the chaukidar’s wife, 
is it? Well, you certainly had a pretty nasty experience. It was 
lucky for you that Mr. Lightfoot came to Sawanpur just at that 
time. But really, Allah Dad, I don’t see why you should be 
afraid that something of the same kind will happen again. You 
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surely don’t imagine that one of these politicians is going to 
get a false case started against you simply because you con- 
victed Manak?’ 

‘Sir, they will certainly put me to some trouble, even if no 
false case is started against me. Either they will get some bad 
entry made in my character roll that [am corrupt, so that later 
I may lose promotion, or they will get me transferred to some 
far-away station where there will be no means of educating 
my children and I shall have to incur huge expense.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t really think anything like that will happen. You 
are taking an unnecessarily gloomy view.’ 

‘You will kindly pardon me, sir, if I say that I know these 
people better than you do. I can confidently predict that I will 
be put to trouble. But I shall not so much feel it. Previously 
I had a keen desire to bein Government service, as I thought I 
might be able to do the people some good. But now I have 
found that there are so many obstacles in the way that it is 
rather difficult to achieve anything. I am not therefore so much 
wedded now to Government service, and if I find that I am 
being put to too much trouble I shall just leave it. I have some 
land in Bikanir State, which my father left me, and, though I 
should not be so well off, I should be able to pull on.’ 

“Well, Allah Dad, I still think you’re too pessimistic. I really 
can’t believe that Manak’s political friends will get anything 
done to you.’ 

But Allah Dad proved right and Greenlane wrong. For a few 
weeks later Allah Dad was transferred to a remote place in the 
far corner of the Province. 

Greenlane was disgusted. Alone in Dandot and miserable, 
he confided his thoughts to Mr. Lightfoot. 

‘I am afraid’, he wrote to him, ‘I am not likely to remain in 
India much longer. What goes on disgusts me. And in any case 
we're not wanted. We are becoming, I feel, in our spiritual 
isolation more and more like those heroes of the golden age of 
British rule in India—the Metcalfes, Malcolms and Elphin- 
stones. Just as the British elements were then few, scattered, 
critical of themselves and of British methods, uncertain masters 
of their situation, still doubtful whether British ideals and insti- 
tutions would or ought to prevail in India, so are we to-day— 
a dwindling band and therefore condemned more and more to 
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loneliness, sceptical of the value of our own liberalism when 
applied to India, inclined to ridicule even our own integrity, 
and keenly conscious of the pervasive potency of oriental 
custom and standards. We, as the rearguard, are in much the 
same position as they were as the vanguard. The brief days when 
everything British was best, when Englishmen in India were 
plentiful in numbers, strong in confidence, proud of their 
honesty and high principles, which they fondly imagined Indians 
admired too—those bricf days, say seventy-five years in all, are 
over. They ended finally on the Ist April 1937." 

Lightfoot’s reply was to send him a wire, asking him to come 
and stay with him for the week-end. Greenlane gladly accepted 
the invitation, and went off on two days’ leave to Nanaksar, 
where Lightfoot was now posted. 

They settled down to talk. Lightfoot was at heart very much 
distressed at the thought of Greenlane leaving India. For 
Greenlane was his only ‘chela’,? the only young officer who had 
ever been entrusted to him for training; and he had taken an 
immense amount of trouble not only to instruct him in all 
branches‘of district work, but also to impart to him his own 
understanding of the people. And now, it seemed, all had been 
wasted. His own clear-eyed, detached, unemotional outlook, 
when transferred to Greenlane, had meant only disillusionment, 
pessimism and a feeling of frustration. He was leaving, and 
Lightfoot could not help feeling that in some way the fault lay 
with him. Nevertheless, he approached the matter with an air 
of careless omniscience. 

‘My dear Greenlane,’ he said, ‘the position is surely quite 
obvious. We English officers out here have now a choice be- 
tween being missionaries or mercenaries. If we can’t adjust 
ourselves to either of these rdles, we’ve got to go.’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t quite understand.’ 

“Well, if we elect to be mercenaries, we have to pocket our 
pride and our honour along with our pay. Under this new 
system of government many things have to be done or con- 
nived at which are obviously wrong. Officers who are mere 
mercenaries just shrug their shoulders and say nothing. Theirs 
not to reason why. It’s almost inevitable that this should be 

1 The date on which Provincial Autonomy came into operation. 
' 4 Disciple. 
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the attitude of senior officers, with only a few years to run.’ 

‘Oh, I know, Lightfoot, only too well that some senior 
officers just tend to take the line of least resistance. The morale 
of the Services is being undermined. What else can you expect 
when in a country like this you introduce democracy without 
having trained a governing class? But it makes everything 
pretty disgusting and intolerable.’ 

‘I share your feelings of disgust but I think we must try to see 
things in their proper perspective. You remember the old say- 
ing that the way to get on in the I.C.S. is either to make your- 
self useful to other men’s wives or to have a wife who is useful 
to other men. In so far as there is some truth in that cynical 
observation, we are to-day merely witnessing one form of 
favouritism and corruption being replaced by another. We 
must also, I think, consider the matter from an altogether 
wider standpoint. We English officers in the Indian Services 
come out to India straight from the Universities and Public 
Schools with little or no knowledge of the real world. We bring 
with us our public-school ideals and public-school standards ; 
and we find, of course, when we get here that they are peculiar 
to ourselves. We are not surprised at this. We think it is just 
because we are in India. We have always heard that Indians 
are all more or less dishonest, untrustworthy, and venal. Hence 
all the dirty ramps and crookery which we come across, from 
the meanest town committee to the highest department of 
Government, we attribute to the inherent depravity of the 
oriental. We imagine that in England, Europe and America 
everybody follows our public-school standards; that there is 
in all branches of administration the sort of integrity that you 
find amongst the British members of the Indian services. But 
nothing could be further from the truth. Public-school standards 
exist only in the Public Schools. They don’t exist in the real world 
of practical affairs in England, Europe or America any more than 
they do in India. In fact less so. For English public servants in 
India, reacting against oriental corruption, have preserved a 
sort of virginal purity, which, though perhaps priggish, 1s 
probably unique. Our standards of industry and integrity, in 
the widest sense, are not, I believe, to be found in the Civil Ser- 
vices of England or of any other country. Ask anybody who 
has experience of both. The evidence on point is overwhelming.’ 
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‘Well, what do you conclude from all this? Do you imply 
that we should just accept a lowering of standards, swim with 
the tide and do as you say the world does?’ 

‘No. I merely conclude that we should view the inevitable 
lowering of standards with more tolerance and understanding. 
We shall then be less likely to underrate Indians and overrate 
ourselves. But I don’t for a moment want English officers to 
give up their standards and become mere mercenaries, inter- 
ested solely in their pay and promotion. It is because I foresee 
that this is almost bound to happen that I have for some time 
been urging that we should cease altogether to recruit English- 
men to the Indian Services. If by continuing European recruit- 
ment at a fairly high level it was going to be possible to main- 
tain the general integrity of the Services, it might be worth 
incurring considerable political odium to achieve this. But it 
is not possible to do this and at the same time to have demo- 
craticself-government. As you know, English officers are already 
becoming corrupted, and, unless we’re careful, we'll get a 
reversion to something like eighteenth-century conditions. That 
will be disastrous. One of the few good things we have given 
to India is the ideal, and to some extent the example, of an 
uncorrupt administration. If we now by our conduct show that 
we have thrown over that ideal, it will be lost to India for 
generations. For by our defection all India will be completely 
disillusioned. It is to my mind, therefore, most desirable 
that Englishmen who remain in India should stick to that 
ideal.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about sticking to any ideal, but I’m 
certainly not going to sell my soul to an Indian Ministry. I 
remember hearing people in England say that British troops 
could not be used as mercenaries, and that therefore, so long 
as British troops were required to keep order in India, the 
British must control the Government. They were most anxious 
to impress this point on Gandhi. But if British troops cannot 
be mercenaries, shouldn’t the same hold good of British Civil 
Servants? They don’t seem to have thought of that.’ 

‘No, they probably didn’t. You see, they probably forgot 
that we aren’t Civil Servants in the usually accepted sense of 
that term. It might be a rather different matter if we were. 
Supposing we just had to spend our time writing minutes and 
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drafting letters, as Civil Servants do at home or even out here 
in the secretariat, remaining quite unknown to the general 
public, obscure and silent cogs in a great machine. It might 
then be possible to become mere mercenaries without any 
serious harm—thoughI may remark, parenthetically, we should 
cease to have any raison d’étre, as plenty of Indians can do that 
sort of job as well if not better than we. But, of course, as 
district officers, we are much more than Civil Servants. We are 
in a real sense rulers and are regarded as such by the people. 
We are not unknown, obscure, impersonal figures, but live, 
public personalities whose habits and actions are closely scru- 
tinized and widely discussed. Thousands of people in our dis- 
tricts know our names and our faces. Hundreds come every 
week to pay us homage and submit petitions. There is scarcely 
a function of a modern government which we do not, directly 
or indirectly, influence or control. We are not, and we cannot 
be, mere self-effacing robots. The concentration of powers in 
our hands, and the tradition of personal rule in India makes 
that impossible. We cannot therefore just shuffle off our re- 
sponsibilities and pretend that in all we do, whether just or 
unjust, honourable or dishonourable, we are merely the 
obedient tools of an Indian Ministry. The people expect us to 
oppose whatever is unjust, foolish, corrupt or wrong. We may 
or may not be successful, but if we don’t make the effort we are 
held to be accessories. We cannot therefore be mere mercen- 
aries without seeming to be indifferent to the very ideals which 
we have stood for in this country.’ 

‘Then in your view we haven’t really the choice of being 
mercenaries or missionaries. We either ought to be what you 
call missionaries or to go.’ 

‘In your case it comes to that. For you couldn’t adjust your- 
self to the role of a mere mercenary. You would find it too 
contemptible.’ 

‘Well, ’'m afraid I'd find it too hard to be a missionary. I 
came out to India with two aims—rather naive perhaps, but 
they seemed to me reasonable—to help the wretched peasant 
and to facilitate the transition to Indian self-government. I find 
that both of these aims are unrealizable. We can’t do anything 
to relieve the poverty of the masses. That depends now on some 
large-scale policy which only Indians could carry out. And 
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facilitating ihe transition to self-government seems to mean 
conniving at things which you know to be wrong.’ 

‘I think true missionaries don’t much bother whether their 
aims are realized or not. They probably accept the teaching of 
the Gita. “Be not moved by the fruits of works; but let not 
attachment to worklessness dwell in thee.” ’ 

‘It is curious your quoting that. Allah Dad used to be always 
quoting some such passage.’ 

‘I’ve several times discussed these matters with Allah Dad. 
He’s a very intelligent and thoughtful man. I think that for 
people working in India the doctrine of the Gita is the true 
philosophy. And it is rather interesting to note that Stoicism, 
the philosophy of the proconsuls of the Roman Empire, with 
whom we sometimes like to feel a sort of kinship, has very close 
affinities with the teaching of the Gita.’ 

‘I’m afraid that’s all rather beyond me! What I feel is that we 
English can’t really do any more good out here, and that young 
Officers like myself had much better clear out and prepare 
ourselves for this war which is obviously coming. I remember 
India Office officials before [came out telling me that our real 
object in remaining in India was to safeguard British capital. 
I think they must have been right. If it wasn’t so, if we really 
in our heart of hearts wished to help India to govern herself, 
why are we always so hostile to Indian Nationalists, whose 
object is just the same? Well, I’m afraid that just preserving 
British capital is not an object which appeals to me. And if 
self-government means democratic government, I think that 
for this country it is all wrong, and will inevitably lead to the 
worst form of tyranny and corruption.’ 

“Well, you may be right. But surely you must have noticed 
that these new Indian Ministries, with all their faults, have 
already begun doing some of the very things that ought to be 
done and that we bureaucrats hadn’t the boldness to do. Look 
at all the debt legislation they’ve pushed through in this and in 
other Provinces. Within two years of assuming office they have 
reversed one of our capital errors, and, for the time being at 
any rate, rescued the peasant from the clutches of the money- 
lender. No longer can the moneylender just go to a Civil Court 
and recover a partially bogus debt plus enormously inflated 
¢ompound interest by distraining on the peasant’s goods and 
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cattle, his land and its produce. Nearly all the peasant’s 
property is now protected by law from attachment and sale. 
Then again there are the Debt Conciliation Boards which 
they’ve set up for the settlement of disputes between creditor 
and debtor. These non-official Boards, which have no strict 
rules of procedure or evidence, but carry on more or less as the 
spirit moves them, are far more suited to the people than our 
formal Civil Courts. Their methods may seem to us a bit crude 
—so far as I can make out they just browbeat the parties or 
harass them with repeated adjournments till out of sheer 
weariness they agree to what the Board considers a fair settle- 
ment—but they work well enough.’ 

‘I don’t know about that. In Dandot the appointments to the 
Board were purely political and two of the members are cor- 
rupt scoundrels.’ 

‘Political considerations may mar the Boards to some extent ; 
but they’re sound in principle—much sounder than our Civil 
Courts and boasted rule of Law. In this district I’ve got such 
a charming and admirable man as chairman of the Board—-an 
old soldier. Then consider all that is being done by the new 
Ministries in some of the other Provinces in the way of tenancy 
legislation. Reforms which were long overdueare now being put 
through. The new Ministries have also given much attention 
to another line of development which ought to appeal to you. 
I seem to remember that you at one time were very keen on 
encouraging panchayats. Well, that is exactly what the new 
Ministries are everywhere doing. They’re trying to revive the 
old village council of elders as a real organ of self-government. 
However disappointing the results may be, can you really 
doubt that this is a move in the right direction?’ 

‘So far as Ican see, the Ministries are interested in panchayats 
from purely selfish political motives. They hope that every 
village panchayat will simply become a useful unit in their 
political organization; and they see a chance of finding jobs 
for their hangers-on as inspectors of panchayats, deputy in- 
spectors, assistant inspectors and all the rest of it. The whole 
thing’s a sham. It’s not sincere; it’s not genuine.’ 

‘No doubt politics have a corrupting influence on all that 
they do. And insincerity is one of the principal faults of Indian 
character. They have a positive passion for eyewash. That is 
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why they are always talking about “‘solid justice” and “‘solid 
good” ; for in this country these two commodities have such a 
high scarcity value. But when all this is said, you must admit 
that the new Ministries have been working on sound lines and 
they have accomplished more in two years than we would do 
In ten.’ 

‘There may be something in what you say, but as everything 
is spoiled by dishonesty and political racketeering, which we 
are powerless to check, I don’t see that we can any longer be 
of any useful assistance. You’ve admitted as much yourself. 
You said we oughtn’t to be mercenaries and tamely accept all 
the crookery that goes on.’ 

“Yes, but you mustn’t be so intolerant of crookery. Honest 
government was probably only an eccentricity of Victorian 
England, and, like most things Victorian, perhaps not so honest 
and admirable as it seemed. Apart from this, you’ ve left out 
my alternative of being a missionary. 

“Well, I don’t quite know what you mean by government 
servants being missionaries. I’m sure I couldn’t be one.’ 

‘The character of the mercenary is clear. He’s interested in 
his pay, promotion, and pension. In order to get these he'll 
do what he’s told. On the other hand the missionary civilian 
remains obstinately the champion, maybe the unsuccessful 
champion, of certain standards and values, irrespective of per- 
sonal loss or gain and—here’s the real point—irrespective of 
the success or failure of his efforts. He goes on resisting cor- 
ruption and injustice, even though his resistance is ineffective 
and seemingly futile.’ 

‘I’m afraid Lightfoot, I couldn’t do that. One must have some 
results.’ 

‘I’m not sure about that. You know, there are Indian officers 
who get on without them. Not many, but still a few. You look 
incredulous. But India is a land of saints as well as of sinners. 
I know several Indian officers who stick to certain standards 
even though this seems to produce no results. Allah Dad 1s 
perhaps one of them. Any English officer who supports them 
is probably doing some good. In fact I think this is about the 
only way Englishmen can now contribute to India—unless they 
happen to be doctors, engineers or technicians of some kind.’ 

‘T often wish I was a doctor. One could then at any rate feel 
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that one was achieving something. I sometimes think that the 
missionaries, despite all their follies and narrowness of outlook, 
have, as doctors and teachers, really done more for India than 
all the rest of us put together.’ 

‘There’s something in what you say. As a matter of fact the 
best Englishman I’ve known in India was a doctor; but not a 
missionary. Curiously enough he was in Government service.’ 

‘T know who you mean. Doctor Toogood, who was Civil 
Surgeon at Sawanpur.’ 

‘That’s right. A single-minded man, and delightfully human 
and humorous, and a good doctor. I remember our local 
journalist writing a description of him which, though it amused 
us at the time, was really very apt. It was just after the Quetta 
earthquake, and Toogood used to go down to the station to 
meet the trains of stupefied and often badly battered survivors 
and see if he could do anything for them. Our local Indian 
journalist described him as “moving about on the platform like 
an angel of mercy, begging, nay imploring the Quetta sufferers 
to let him have the privilege of curing them”’. In its quaint way 
that exactly described him. As a matter of fact on that occasion 
he never got the privilege for which he was begging. The 
refugees, however knocked about, preferred to go to their 
homes rather than to a Government hospital. For two days he 
met the trains to no purpose. At last, on the third day, he got 
hold of one man with several broken bones who was persuaded 
to come to hospital. Toogood saw him off from the station on 
a stretcher in charge of his relatives, and himself in high glee 
went ahead in his car to be ready at the hospital to receive him. 
But he never arrived. He was lost en route. His relatives, once 
Toogood was out of the way, just diverted him from the 
hospital to his home, to Toogood’s chagrin but intense 
amusement.’ 

“How typical!’ 

“Yes. But of course it was just because Toogood really did 
consider it a privilege to cure these poor people that they liked 
him so. The dumb, driven masses of India, who feel so much 
and can say so little, were amazed to come into a Government 
hospital and find a doctor like Toogood speaking kindly to them 
and making them feel as though he was taking as much trouble 
for them as he would for a Maharajah. They were quite 
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unaccustomed to treatment of this kind from an officer of his 
rank. When I used to see him at Sawanpur going round his 
wards, calm, patient, serious, yet extraordinarily kind, and the 
faces of the people lighting up as he approached them, I some- 
times used to think that perhaps, just because of him, the 
English were justified in being in India.’ 

‘A grand man! I liked him enormously. Yet officially his 
merits were quite unrecognized. Government took no particu- 
lar notice of him, except towards the end of his service to do 
him down! Again, how typical! But, Lightfoot, we’re not doc- 
tors, we can’t confer any positive benefit on the people. It 
seems to me that we really are superfluous.’ 

‘You can’t mend people’s broken bones; but you can in a 
small way remedy their petty grievances, save them from base- 
less fears, and lighten their sorrows by convincing them that 
they are incurable. I think you said that one of your aims had 
been to help the underdog. Well, don’t you think you can do it 
in some degree as a district Officer, just in the course of your 
normal duties?’ 

‘Oh, I know, Lightfoot, you spend hours every day listening 
to every sort of petitioner, wasting your time and ruining your 
health to no purpose. I tried that at Dandot, but found it 
hopeless. You can hardly ever do anything for them. Most of 
them want you to give them some land or to recover their 
runaway wife or something equally impossible. You merely 
encourage false hopes by listening to them.’ 

‘'m not sure about that. You may, by listening to them, 
effectively discourage false hopes; for you may be able to 
convince them that what they want can’t be had or isn’t worth 
having—both are true of a runaway wife—and so induce them 
to cease fretting and to think about something else. In any case 
they probably get some consolation just from being heard.’ 

‘I think that’s doubtful, and anyhow the game’s not worth 
the candle. Out of all the petitioners you see, for how many can 
you do any tangible good?’ 

“Well, I suppose I see about twenty-five a day, and perhaps 
could say that I positively benefit about three or four a week.’ 

‘It’s an absurd result for all the labour and trouble you’re 
put to.’ 

‘It does seem rather small. But I come back again to my old 
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point; you mustn’t look for results. They may come or they 
may not. But they must be a matter of indifference to you.’ 

“Well, as I’ve already said, I can’t go as far as that, and if 
that’s what you mean by being a missionary, Pm afraid I can’t 
manage it. So, as you’ve agreed that we shouldn’t be mercen- 
aries, the only course left for me is to clear out. And that’s 
what I’m going to do.’ 

‘I'm sorry for that, but I can’t blame you.’ 

‘And what about you, Lightfoot? You.know you're a bit of 
a humbug, pretending that you’re going to remain on here as 
what you call a missionary. I can’t exactly see you in that rdéle, 
you old cynic.’ | 

Lightfoot’s eyes sparkled with mischievous humour. ‘My 
dear fellow,’ he said, ‘unlike you I haven’t got to make any 
choice. I’ve been too long in this country and have become too 
tangled up in it ever to think of leaving. I’ve said all this about 
mercenaries and missionaries simply for your benefit. I’m sorry 
that it has only confirmed you in your resolution.’ 

So Greenlane left India and was lost in the shadows of war. 
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he war came. On the day after its declaration Lightfoot, 

as he went about his duties at Nanaksar, was conscious 

that everybody—the clerks in his office, the lawyers, the 
litigants, the people in the streets—were watching him with 
more than usual intentness, trying to divine the thoughts and 
feelings of the solitary Englishman in their midst. He, for his 
part, was equally anxious to ascertain Indian reactions to the 
war. In the last war, as a young officer fresh to India, he had 
got the impression that, despite all the outward expressions of 
loyalty, there was very little real appreciation, even among 
educated Indians, of the issues at stake. The war hadn’t meant 
much to them. But India had prospered during the last war. 
Large fortunes had been made by the trading classes, and the 
peasants had seen the prices of their produce double and treble. 
The casualties suffered had been exceedingly small and had 
affected only a minute fraction of the population. Most of 
India had memories of war which were by no means unhappy. 

These memories coloured the attitude towards the new war. 
Lightfoot soon realized that nearly all classes secretly welcomed 
it and foresaw prosperity in booming industry and rising prices. 
The peasants sometimes naively expressed their satisfaction at 
the prospect. Wheat had touched Rs.10 per maund in 1918. It 
might do so again. The cunning city merchants said nothing ; 
but they laid in stocks. 

The educated classes, so it seemed to Lightfoot, had a 
greater interest in the war and a much fuller understanding of 
its significance than in 1914. The general standard of know- 
ledge was higher than it had been twenty-five years earlier. 
Moreover the events of the past few years had left no doubt as 
to the character of the Nazi régime. Most Indians had decided 
that it was something which they disliked, and they were 
encouraged in this dislike by prominent national leaders. 
Whatever, therefore, might be their feelings towards the 
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British, they almost all hoped that in the long tun Germany 
would be defeated. But many of them also hoped that the run 
would be really long and that in the course of it British pride 
would be humbled by misfortune and defeat. They listened, 
therefore, with a sort of malicious glee to the German wireless 
heaping insults on the British and telling of British reverses. 
They wished that before victory was won Britain should take 
heavy punishment. Their wishes were destined to be fulfilled. 

On the whole then the war was greeted with enthusiasm. 
Good business, full employment, high prices, defeats for the 
British, and ultimate victory had, between them, an appeal for 
most classes of the population. Nor were all influenced by 
purely ignoble motives. A large number of Indians shared the 
sentiments expressed in the Central Assembly on 4th September 
by the Law Member, Sir Muhammad Zafarullah Khan. ‘I am 
certain’, he said, ‘that every one of us here truly realizes the 
gravity of the crisis and is determined to do his duty to King 
and Country.’ There were many striking demonstrations of 
loyalty ; many generous offers of help. The Princes assured the 
Viceroy of their full co-operation. The Premiers of Bengal and 
the Punjab called upon the people of their Provinces to give 
ungrudging support to the Allied cause. Even Congress leaders 
openly admitted that their sympathies were with England and 
France. Lightfoot, like other district officers, was overwhelmed 
with letters from persons offering their services or their money. 
Many of these meant nothing, except that the writers wanted 
jobs. Many of them were genuine. 

No advantage was taken of the first flush of enthusiasm. In 
India, as perhaps in England, those in authority seemed to 
think that war against the strongest military power in the world 
could be waged without actually fighting. There was no imme- 
diate attempt to mobilize the forces of India. In the great 
recruiting areas the villagers were astonished and dismayed to 
find that recruits were not wanted. The more educated classes 
wondered why a War Loan was not raised while people, under 
the influence of their first generous impulse, were willing to lend. 
Business men and industrialists asked themselves why persons 
possessed of technical skill were not being registered for war 
employment, and why arrangements were not being made to 
train others. 
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But the policy of those in authority was ‘Wait and See’. In 
‘war one must not anticipate events. In the making of military 
preparations it is a mistake to look ahead. You might spend too 
much. So throughout the winter of the ‘phoney’ war, there was 
stagnation in India, while enthusiasm evaporated and Indians 
asked whether England really meant to fight. 

Meanwhile the political situation deteriorated. The Congress 
leaders, despite their avowed sympathy with the Allied cause, 
objected to the Viceroy’s proclamation of war and promulga- 
tion of war ordinances without India’s consent. Though they 
declared that they did not want to take advantage of Britain’s 
difficulties and were not out to bargain, it soon appeared that 
they would not give any support unconditionally. ‘India cannot 
associate herself with a war said to be for democratic freedom 
when that very freedom is denied to her.’ So ran the Working 
Committee’s resolution of 15th September. They invited the 
British Government to state their war aims, and they put two 
specific questions: (1) ‘Do [Britain’s war aims] include the 
elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free 
nation whose policy will be guided in accordance with the 
wishes of her people?’ (2) ‘How are such aims to be given effect 
to in the present?’ Presumably if the answers to these questions 
had been satisfactory, a bargain—in spite of Congress’s objec- 
tions to bargaining—would have been struck. 

This was the moment for British statesmen to show imagina- 
tion. If they had done so, the answers given to the two questions 
would have been (1) Yes. (2) By a reconstruction of the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council so as to include leaders of the principal 
political parties. These were in effect the answers given two and 
a half years later in the draft declaration which Sir Stafford 
Cripps brought to India in 1942. British apologists say that as 
the Cripps’ offer was rejected by Congress in April 1942, any 
similar offer would have equally been rejected, if made in the 
early weeks of the war. But the situation in the autumn of 1939 
was very different from what it was in the spring of 1942. Italy 
and Japan had not yet entered the war. The danger to India 
seemed remote and hypothetical. The Mediterranean was still 
open. Hong Kong, Singapore and Rangoon still firmly held. 
The possibility that the British might be forcibly driven out of 
India had not even crossed men’s minds. In seven Provinces 
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Congréss Ministries were still in office, and for the most part 
anxious to remain there. Throughout the country there was a 
strong desire for full support of the Allied cause, of which the 
Congress High Command were not insensible. The Cripps’ 
offer, if made in 1939, would have seemed to Congress far 
more attractive and valuable than it did in 1942 when Britain’s 
prospects in the East looked so bleak. 

The questions propounded by Congress remained unan- 
swered for just over a month, during which time the Viceroy 
interviewed over fifty politicians and public men. The purpose 
of these interviews was not clear. To Congress it gave an oppor- 
tunity of representing that the Viceroy, by attending to the 
views of every conceivable minority, was endeavouring to 
exploit India’s divisions. The general impression created was 
certainly unfortunate. At last, however, on 17th October, the 
Viceroy made a public statement. Britain’s war aims, he said, 
had not yet been defined in detail, but she sought no material 
advantage for herself and desired the establishment of real and 
lasting peace. As for India, the goal of British policy was 
Dominion Status. (This had frequently been said before.) The 
stage so far reached in the progress towards that goal was 
represented by the Act of 1935; but the British Government 
would be prepared at the end of the war, to consider modifica- 
tions of the scheme embodied in the Act in the light of Indian 
opinion. As regards immediate changes, the Viceroy proposed 
the establishment of a consultative group, representative of all 
major political parties, as the best way of associating Indian 
public opinion with the conduct of the war. 

This dreary statement—the product of one month’s cogita- 
tion—was bound to be unacceptable to Congress; and even 
Indians of moderate views were sadly disappointed. They 
found nothing whatever inspiring in it. The goal of Dominion 
Status still remained shrouded in the mists of the future. No 
time limit for its attainment had been set. And as for the pro- 
posed consultative group, nobody could really believe that this 
was the ‘best way’ of associating public opinion with the 
prosecution of the war. Everyone had confidently expected the 
expansion of the Executive rouey so as toincludemore Indian 
members. 

The Congress Working Committee immediately condemned. 
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the statement and ordered the Congress Ministries in the 
Provinces to tender their resignations. With scarcely concealed 
reluctance, they obeyed. Non-co-operation, destined to turn 
to active opposition, had begun. 

Meanwhile the Muslim League had also been considering 
the Viceroy’s statement. Unlike Congress, the League, with 
perhaps commendable honesty, had never concealed its inten+ 
tion of bargaining. Solid Muslim support could be had on two 
conditions, viz. (i) that pure Congress Raj in the Congress 
Provinces was ended; (ii) that any further constitutional ad- 
vance would only be made with the Muslim League’s consent 
and approval. The Viceroy’s statement, though it contained a 
promise that the interests of minorities would be fully con- 
sidered in the event of any constitutional changes, made no 
specific mention of the League’s conditions. But the Muslim 
community was already more than half-committed. For the 
Muslim Premiers of Bengal, the Punjab, and Sind had prom- 
ised Britain unconditional support in the war and were not 
likely to go back on that. Mr. Jinnah, therefore, though un- 
willing to go as far as the three Muslim Premiers (he had been 
an ardent nationalist in his younger days), deemed it advisable 
to temporize. The League asked for further discussion and 
clarification of matters left in doubt. 

For several months after October 1939 there was no impor- 
tant development either in the war or in the political situation.’ 
In the new year a flicker of hope was raised by a speech made 
by the Viceroy at Bombay. He announced that Dominion 
Status was to be attained as soon as possible after the war and 
that meanwhile his Executive Council would be enlarged. This 
represented a slight advance, and immediately drew a response 
from Gandhi who said he liked the speech and hastened 
to see the Viceroy. The interview was friendly; but nothing 
came of it. Congress insisted that the people of India alone 
should shape their own future Constitution through a Consti- 
tuent Assembly elected on the basis of adult suffrage. The 
essence of the demand was that Parliament should not dictate 
India’s future ; and this was not in itself unreasonable. But the 
demand could hardly be accepted in the form in which it was 
put; for to Muslims a Constituent Assembly based on adult 
suffrage spelt dictation by a Hindu majority. They would not 
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tolerate Hindu dictation any more than Congress would toler- 
ate the dictation of Parliament—a point which some of the 
wiser Congress leaders soon recognized. 

So throughout the spring of 1940 the political deadlock 
continued and the war effort remained at half-cock. 

With the fall of France, India awoke with a shock to the 
alarming prospect opening up before her. The war, hitherto so 
remote, suddenly appeared real and very near. Some vast, un- 
expected change in India’s fortunes, fraught with unknown 
consequences, was felt to be impending. The British Raj, and 
with it the habits of a century of peace, seemed about to pass 
away. There was an incipient panic—a spate of wild rumours, 
withdrawals from banks, hoarding of coin, and a keen demand 
for firearms. Crime figures rose steeply. The lawless elements 
in the country began to think that their day had come. 

With Britain in mortal peril, educated Indians realized in a 
flash how much the stability of the British Empire had been 
the unconscious assumption of their lives. They knew that all 
their hopes for the future were really bound up with Britain’s 
survival. They had never before contemplated that she would 
not survive. But now the odds seemed against her. There was 
a curious wave of warmhearted affection and admiration for 
her as she stood alone, undaunted by disaster. Many English 
officers were touched by the sympathy which Indians, even of 
rather extreme views, showed them in those dark days. 

Several Congress leaders were carried away by thig wave of 
emotion. Gandhi paid a tribute to the bravery of the British 
people and assured his countrymen that their spirit would not 
easily be broken. ‘India’, he declared, “does not seek inde- 
pendence out of Britain’s ruin.’ ‘England’s difficulty is not 
India’s opportunity,’ echoed Jawaharlal Nehru. There were 
appeals for calmness and order—and the people of India 
responded. 

It was perhaps during these weeks that the last real oppor- 
tunity occurred of resolving the political deadlock. Gandhi, 
whatever his sympathy with Britain, was still a pacifist. He was 
unwilling that India should defend herself with armed forces 
against either external aggression or internal disorder. He 
wished Congress to adhere to the creed of non-violence and to 
resist the temptation to take office again and lead India in the 
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prosecution of the war. But most other Congress leaders, 
includiag Mr. Rajagopalachari and Jawaharal Nehru, felt 
that this was hardly the time for pacifism. They, therefore, while 
leaving Gandhi free to pursue his own ideal in his own way, 
absolved him from responsibility for the programme and 
activity of Congress. This meant that if they could reach agree- 
ment with Britain over the political issue, they intended to give 
her not merely non-violent moral support but full material 
support as well. 

The exact terms which Congress now demanded do not 
appear ever to have been precisely ascertained. ‘Full inde- 
pendence for India’ was, as usual, one of the demands; but 
by this was probably intended full independence immediately 
after the war. The other demand was that a ‘provisional 
National Government should be constituted at the centre such 
as to command the confidence of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature’. It was not clear what this meant. It might 
on the one hand have meant a Government wholly responsible 
to the Legislature. If so, it would have been quite a new depar- 
ture. Full responsible government had been introduced in the 
Provinces in 1937, but had never come into operation at the 
Centre. The Central Government still consisted of the Gover- 
nor-General and his Executive Council, all of whom were 
appointed by the Crown and were responsible, not to the 
Central Legislature, but to the Secretary of State and Parlia- 
ment. On the other hand it might simply have meant a complete 
reconstruction of the Executive Council so as to include 
acknowledged representatives of the principal political parties. 
Such a Government would have been ‘national’ in the sense 
that it was composed of recognized national leaders. Though 
not responsible to the Legislature, it would have automatically 
commanded its confidence. 

To have introduced responsible government at the Centre 
would have involved considerable constitutional changes, diffi- 
cult in any case in time of war, and doubly difficult when Con- 
gress and the Muslim League were by no means in agreement 
as to what those changes should be. Obviously the wisest plan 
was to retain, So far as possible, the existing constitutional 
machinery, and hope that recognized national leaders, if they 
could be induced to co-operate as members of the Executive 
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Council, would, on the one hand, command in practice the 
confidence of the Legislature, and, on the other hand, would 
not fall out with the Governor-General and compel him to use 
his special powers of overriding his Council. 

It is regrettable that the real intentions of Congress at this 
time were not thoroughly explored. For, now that Gandhi had 
temporarily stood aside, one of the most influential Congress 
leaders was Mr. Rajagopalachari. In Madras he had shown 
himself to be an able and practical man, and it was notorious, 
both now and later, that he was anxious (for whatever reasons)? 
to come to terms with Britain, patch up an agreement with the 
moderate elements in the League and form a Congress-League 
Coalition Government at the Centre for the prosecution of the 
war. It does not appear ever to have been established that at 
this stage he would have insisted on nothing less than full 
responsible government, with all the constitutional changes and 
communal difficulties which this would involve. Later, no 
doubt, in 1942 at the time of the Cripps Mission, the Congress 
showed that they interpreted ‘National Government’ as nothing 
less than this. This was in fact one of the main points on which, 
ostensibly, the Cripps negotiations finally broke down. But it is 
not safe to argue that their interpretation of it in the summer of 
1940 would necessarily have been the same. In 1942 Gandhi, 
who for reasons of his own was bent on the rejection of the 
Cripps proposals, was actively influencing Congress policy. In 
1940 he had stood aside; in 1940, therefore, Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari had a greater chance of making his views prevail than he 
had in 1942. 

Moreover, Mr. Rajagopalachari was of all the Congress 
leaders the one most likely to effect a compromise with the 
Muslims. Moderate Muslim leaders felt that he was a man with 
whom they could do business; and there were ‘in fact at this 
very time some pourparlers between him and Sir Sikander 
Hyat-Khan, Premier of the Punjab. The one path which might 
have led out of the tangle was to promote an agreement between 
these two men. It is reasonably certain that any proposals 
which they jointly sponsored could have been safely accepted 

1 e.g. it has been suggested that he felt certain of a British collapse 
and wanted to ensure that Congress would be well tn the saddle 
before the collapse occurred. 
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by the British Government. For Sir Sikander was committed 
to the war heart and soul. He would never have been party to 
any agreement which might involve Britain being let down and 
deprived of India’s support in the prosecution of the war. But 
this path was not taken or explored. The pourparlers, instead 
of being helped and encouraged, were actually discouraged. Sir 
Sikander felt it deeply. From the outbreak of war he had un- 
swervingly supported Britain and done as much as any man 
to stimulate India’s war effort. Yet when it came to high 
politics, it seemed that his help and advice were not wanted. 
He instinctively sensed that in the summer of 1940 the last 
chance of securing Congress support for the war was being let 
slip. 

The British Government, instead of trying to build on the 
Sikander-Rajagopalachari bridge, came out with the so-called 
‘August Offer-—a new declaration of British policy. Though 
not very happily drafted, it did in one respect mark a substan- 
tial advance. For it was recognized that the framing of a new 
constitution was primarily the responsibility of Indians them- 
selves and not of Parliament—a point which Congress had 
taken at an earlier stage without receiving satisfaction. But the 
offer was clearly inadequate; it would not appeal even to 
moderate Congressmen. It contained no reference to the de- 
mand for independence, and in this respect alone fell far short 
of the offer Jater made in 1942. The principle, ‘What you can 
give, give quickly,’ was once more overlooked. Congress re- 
jected the offer—with unnecessary bitterness and scorn. Gandhi 
regained his ascendancy and once more assumed direction of 
Congress policy. His lieutenants had been given their chance 
and had failed. He had told them they would. 

Most people now reconciled themselves to the deadlock con- 
tinuing throughout the war. Of the two big political parties it, 
seemed a fair presumption that the Muslim League, while 
withholding co-operation, would refrain from active obstruc- 
tion. The best hope was that Congress would do the same ; and 
for some time this hope was realized. Gandhi, absorbed by non- 
violence and pacifism, insisted on asserting the right to preach 
against participation in the war effort, and in pursuance of this 
object started a strictly limited, wholly non-violent Civil Dis- 
obedience campaign. But it was designed not to embarrass the 
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British Government, and in fact caused little trouble. Few 
Congressmen took it seriously and it soon ceased to attract 
attention. The year 1941 drew towards a close without any 
significant political development. 

Meanwhile the shock caused by the disasters of 1940 began 
to wear off. Britain had withstood the German onslaught and 
survived. With Wavell’s astonishing victories in Libya the 
threat to India appeared to recede. The war became once more 
remote. A number of Indians, who from the outset had shared 
in the war effort, continued to give all the assistance in their 
power. A still larger number were determined to lose no chance 
of making money. Whatever their political views might be, they 
jostled one another for military contracts. Considerable for- 
tunes were amassed, licitly and illicitly. The war was remote; 
the war was profitable. 

Then suddenly there was a dramatic change. Japan’s spec- 
tacular victories, her easy conquest of Malay and, the Dutch 
Indies, the temporary collapse of Anglo-American sea power 
in the waters of South East Asia, brought the war, within the 
space of a few weeks, to India’s threshold. The reaction was 
similar to what it had been in 1940, but by no means so favour- 
able to Britain. There were calls from many quarters for a 
united front and resistance to the enemy. But, with an enemy 
actually at the gate, the will to resist was less strong. In the 
summer of 1940 India had been impressed by England’s 
courage. In the spring of 1942 she was impressed by her in- 
competence. The inglorious retreat down the Malay peninsula, 
the unheroic surrender of Singapore, the hopeless confusion in 
Burma shattered the reputation which England had gained by 
her skill and tenacity in the preceding eighteeen months. If Japan 
should attack India, the English, it was felt, would show the 
same inefficiency as they had shown in Malay and were showing 
in Burma. They might talk of defending India, but they would 
not be able to defend her. It was better therefore to let the 
invader come and come quietly, than to plunge India into the 
confusion and miseries of war. Moreover, Japan had no quarrel 
with India, and would never have menaced her, were it not that 
she was part of the British Empire and therefore a potential 
base for Anglo-American military power. Vainly (and mis- 
takenly) English Governors of Provinces dilated on Japanese. 
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atrocities and warned their audiences of the fearful fate await- 
ing them if the invader was not repelled. The vast pacific Hindu 
population knew better. The atrocities would be reserved for 
the British, not for themselves. The Japanese would do no 
harm to Indians, if Indians did no harm to them. The difference 
in their treatment of British and Jndian prisoners captured at 
Singapore was no secret. And the Japanese radio was careful 
to see that the lesson was learnt. 

Gandhi, more than ever confirmed in bis pacifism, could 
not reconcile himself to India taking part in the war on any 
terms. Some of the other Congress leaders had no such scruples. 
They were ready for India to fight—at a price. But they differed 
as to what that price should be. Jawaharlal Nehru took the 
line that she could only co-operate on the basis of immediate 
independence. This meant, as Gandhi pointed out, that in 
practice Nehru’s opposition to India’s participation in the war 
was almost as strong as his own. Mr. Rajagopalachari, on the 
other hand, showed a desire to reach a settlement both with 
Britain and with the Muslim League on any terms which would 
mean some real transference of responsibility for the defence of 
India to Indian hands. He frankly expressed his disagreement 
with Gandhi over the war issue and said that this might lead to 
‘a parting of the ways’. But he and the Congressmen who 
thought like him did not receive much support in their courage- 
ous independence. For one reason or another, whether anti- 
British feeling, fear of the Japanese, pacifism, or loyalty to 
Gandhi, Congress as a whole were now definitely opposed to 
co-operation. 

If the Congress attitude hardened, so did that of the Muslim 
League. The proximity of the Japanese evoked a demand, not 
for the defence of India, but for its partition. No settlement is 
possible, the League declared, on the basis of a Central Govern- 
ment with India as one single unit. The tone of its pronounce- 
ments was quite uncompromising. 

It was in these unfavourable circumstances that the British 
Government made its last and boldest effort to resolve the 
deadlock. Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in Delhi in March 
1942 with a new Draft Declaration which went much beyond 
any previous statement of British policy in regard to India A 
real attempt was at last made to meet the demands both of 
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Congress and the Muslim League. India was assured that 
‘immediately on the cessation of hostilities’ steps would be 
taken to set up an elected body (the proposed composition of 
which was stated) charged with the task of framing a Constitu- 
tion for a fully self-governing Indian Union. This looked like 
business. India’s independence was no longer relegated to the 
Greek kalends ; the time and manner of achieving it were pre- 
cisely specified. Moreover, it was to be real independence. For 
it was made clear that the new Indian Union would be fully 
entitled, if it so wished, to disown allegiance to the Crown. As 
for British obligations and interests in India, these were to be 
settled by a treaty negotiated between the British Government 
and the Constitution-making body. Congress demands as re- 
gards the future could hardly have been more fully met. 

Provision was also made for the satisfaction of the Muslim 
League. Any Provinces which did not wish to accept the new 
Constitution were to be entitled to remain out of the Indian 
Union and to frame separate constitutions for themselves, 
giving them the same full status as the Indian Union. Thus 
partition was accepted in principle, should the Muslims really 
desire it. 

As regards the immediate present, ‘leaders of the principal 
sections of the Indian people’ were invited to participate forth- 
with in the counsels of the country, of the Commonwealth, 
and of the United Nations. Clearly the intention was that 
Indian members of the Executive Council should be nominated 
not by the Viceroy, but by the various political parties; and 
that in their share in the common deliberations of the United 
Nations they should be on an entirely equal footing with the 
representatives of other countries. 

Here at last was real statesmanship; but statesmanship so 
long postponed that it seemed hardly distinguishable from 
panic. Such deathbed repentance excited suspicion. Conces- 
sions so long refused were now suddenly offered when India’s 
position was desperate. They were not offered freely ; they were 
not (it was unfairly suggested) genuinely meant. 

Lightfoot was aware of these doubts and suspicions. The 
timing of the latest declaration could hardly have been worse. 
Nevertheless he felt optimistic. There was, he thought, at least 
a fifty-fifty chance of the mission being a success. 
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He sought the opinion of a Hindu friend in Nanaksar—a 
rotund, smiling, astute gentleman, named Gopal Das, who had 
taken a degree at Oxford and in his younger days had played 
a prominent part in Congress politics. He dismissed Lightfoot’s 
optimism with a chuckle and a wave of his fat hand. 

‘Oh no,” he said. ‘Oh, dear me, no! Congress will never 
accept. I know these people ; I know them only too well. What- 
ever you offer them, they’ll find some reason for rejecting it. 
Congress can only agree on a negative. Acceptance would 
split them. Gandhi will never allow that. He’ll preserve Con- 
gress unity at all costs. And then, of course, Gandhi is a paci- 
fist. Non-violence is his ruling passion. Don’t you remember 
away back in July 1940, when everyone was in a flap, running 
about pulling wires and projecting all sorts of political com- 
binations, he wouldn’t have anything to do with it? All he was 
interested in was drafting an appeal to the British to accept the 
method of non-violence and allow Hitler and Mussolini, as he 
put it, ‘to take possession of your beautiful island, if they 
wished’. A good idea, don’t you think? I’m sure you must have 
liked it. Well, now, I ask you, how can Congress, with Gandhi 
at its head, rouse India to resistance, as the phrase goes? How 
can a party which has for twenty years been preaching non- 
violence and encouraging anti-British sentiments now join with 
the British in violent resistance to the Japanese? It’s a fantastic 
notion. They know they can’t do it. And, don’t you see, the 
nearer the war approaches, the more pacifist Gandhi becomes, 
and the more truly he reflects the real instincts of Hindu India? 
We've for centuries been a conquered people and we don’t 
believe in resistance. We’re content to look ahead and bide our 
time. We know that in the long run non-resistance brings the 
best results.’ 

“Yes, Gopal, but not all Hindus are non-resisters, and several 
important Congress leaders are strongly opposed to Gandhi’s 
pacifism. Rajagopalachari has already made his attitude 
pretty clear. He would like to accept the Cripps’ offer, and 
Jawaharlal is half-inclined to follow him.’ 

“When it comes to the point Jawaharlal will follow Gandhi. 
You know when his father, Motilal Nehru, died, his last 
words of advice to Jawaharlal were that he should obey 

Since then Jawaharlal has disagreed with Gandhi 
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more than once, but always in the end he has done what he 
said.’ 

‘It is really rather intolerable that none of these Congress 
leaders have the guts to break away from Gandhi. even when 
they think he’s wrong.’ 

‘Well, how many English politicians had the guts to break 
away from Chamberlain when he was trying to appease Hitler? 
I think you’re a bit hard on Nehru and co. Sentiment and 
personal loyalties mean more to us than to you.’ 

“You're right there. And the Congress High Command show 
no mercy to rebels. They’re just broken, like Bose. I suppose, 
Gopal, one oughtn’t to condemn them too readily for submit- 
ting to Gandhi’s dictation.’ 

‘No, especially when his dictation seems good. Though I 
hold no brief for Gandhi, I should say that, quite apart from 
his pacifism, he has a strong case for non-co-operating. After 
all, it isn’t exactly a cheerful moment to be invited to share in 
the government of the country. I should say that if the Japs 
threw just a little bit of grit into the wheels, the whole machine 
would stop working. I wouldn’t myself like to have to take 
charge of it just at present.’ 

‘Oh, of course, the administration is rotten. We’re all con- 
scious of that. The simplest problem throws the Government 
of India into confusion. The Japs have only got to land two or 
three divisions and the whole structure will collapse like a pack 
of cards. We can only hope that either the Japs won’t come or 
that we’ll have enough ships and aeroplanes to break up their 
armada before it gets here.’ 

“You may bet the Congress leaders are quite aware of this. 
Probably some of them think the position even worse than it 
really is—the wish being father to the thought. Anyhow, the 
prospect is not very inviting. And what have you got to offer, 
now that your hold on India is so precarious? Congress 
leaders have a keen eye for business. It is not very obvious to 
me what they would gain now by co-operation. They probably 
figure it out in this way. If England loses, we shall be better 
off by not having co-operated. If she wins, she’ll have to give 
us independence whether we co-operate now or not.’ 

“But surely Congress can see the tremendous advantage of 
getting a National Government functioning while the war is 
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still on. If once they and the League began working together, 
it is quite likely that the communal problem would solve itself.’ 

‘You’re not a business man, Lightfoot. This tremendous 
advantage which you speak of would at best appear problematic 
to Congress. They would want something more. solid. And at 
the moment what real advantage is there in any offer which 
England may make? I’m told that Gandhi is just repeating 
again and again one sentence, ‘‘Why take a seat in a sinking 
ship?” He goes on saying this. That’s all. And it’s quite enough. 
You can take it from me it will be decisive.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose you’re right. But I wonder what reason they’ll 
find for not playing. So far as I can see, they’ve been offered 
about all they’ve ever asked for.’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t bother about that. They'll find a reason. 
If need be, they can always ask for something fresh, which 
they’ve never mentioned before. Really, Lightfoot, you know, 
you needn’t give any more thought to this Cripps mission. 
Nothing will come of it. Absolutely nothing. Gandhi will reject 
the offer because he is a pacifist and because he sees no advan- 
tage in it. Others will support him because they are thoroughly 
anti-British and don’t want to co-operate on any terms. The 
would-be co-operators will find themselves in a hopeless 
minority.’ 

‘And Jinnah and the League will do exactly what Congress 
does?’ 

‘Precisely. It'll be just the same old game. Negations all 
round. I know these people. I’ve known them for years. Cripps 
is Just wasting his time. Nothing will come of it. Absolutely 
nothing.’ And the fat Hindu relapsed into self-satisfied chuckles. 

Lightfoot realized that he was right. Yet, with all his know- 
ledge and astuteness, the fat Hindu was not entirely right. The 
Cripps mission failed and failed for the reasons he had given. 
But it had unhappy consequences which neither he nor Light- 
foot foresaw. 
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in his office at Nanaksar, dripping with perspiration and 

listening to petitioners. Soon after 10.0 he rang the 
bell and ordered his car to take him to the Courts. “But there’s 
one more man to see you,” said his orderly. “He’s just arrived. 
He says he has most urgent business with you.’ 

‘I bet it isn’t urgent. Who is he?’ 

“He has given his name as Salig Ram. I don’t think he’s a 
good man. He’s a political man—a communist.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I had better see him. Show him in.’ 

Salig Ram was a small, thin rat of a man, with sharp, pointed 
features, a very sallow complexion, and a crafty expression. 
But he had an attractive smile which considerably made up for 
his otherwise unprepossessing appearance. He spoke excellent 
English, with a slightly American accent. 

‘Good morning, Salig Ram. Very glad to meet you,” said 
Lightfoot, lying brazenly. ‘Pve heard about you. Let’s see, you 
belong to this district, have spent several years in Russia, and 
came out of gaol a few months back.’ 

‘That’s right, sir.’ 

“Tell me, how did you ever manage to get to Russia?’ 

“My father was quite an ordinary zemindar, sir, owning only 
a few acres of land. But one year we had a bumper rice crop and 
prices were good. My father saved a little money and decided 
to send me to America, as we had heard that money could be 
made there and one could also get good education. I spent 
several years in America and Canada, doing odd jobs and at 
the same time attending classes. I also did some teaching my- 
self, and altogether saved quite a bit of money. But later I lost 
most of it, and meanwhile my father died. I had a mind to 
come home and see to my land. But some Indian friends whom 
I met in America told me that Russia was a wonderful country 
and that I should be able to do something useful if I went 
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with them and stayed there for a few years. They themselves 
had already been in Russia and were returning there again. 
They said that they could fix me up with a passport and visa. 
So I agreed, and went to Russia along with them. I spent nearly 
three years there, studying communist principles and doctrine 
and, later on, learning about the party organization and 
methods of forming cells for the propagation of communist 
views. Then, after the outbreak of war, I was allowed to leave 
Russia and travel to India overland. But as soon as I got over 
the border, I was arrested by the British authorities and put in 
gaol; and I remained there till communist leaders were re- 
leased some months ago.’ 

‘Very interesting. And what did you think of Russia?’ 

‘They’ve done wonders there, sir. They’ve made you people 
quite out of date; and their leaders are very fine men. We 
communist workers know that Russia is certain to defeat Nazi 
Germany.’ 

‘I’ve long been an admirer of Russia and, so far as I can see, 
we’ve got a lot to learn from her in India. But they’ve achieved 
what they have at an immense cost in human suffering. 
Wretched though the Indian peasant may be, I should hesitate 
to inflict on him, even for the sake of some certain future gain, 
all that the Russian peasant has been through. What do you 
think about it?’ 

“We have to push on with our programme, sir, for that is the 
only way to free the masses. I find the people are quite ready 
for it and very enthusiastic.’ 

“You surprise me. I wonder whether they really understand 
anything whatever about it. And what is your programme? 
How are you going to improve the lot of the cultivator? 
Collective farming?’ 

“Yes, certainly, sir.’ 

‘Tm all in favour of it; but unless you’re prepared to use the 
forcible ruthless methods of the Russians, it’s going to take 
ages to establish collective farming on any considerable scale.’ 

‘The masses are already awakening, sir. It won’t take as long 
as you think.’ 

‘The most ambitious co-operative enterprise that we’ve yet 
attempted in the villages is the consolidation of holdings. If 
you had ever seen the months of patient labour that it takes 
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to get a village to agree to consolidation, I don’t think you 
would be so light-heartedly optimistic about collective farming. 
You don’t seem to realize with what tenacity the peasant clings 
to the particular little bit of land that he has always cultivated. 
It might have been a different matter a hundred years ago when 
there still remained some vestiges of the old village joint com- 
munity. But for practical purposes that has long been swept 
away. The peasants are now the most determined individualists. 
They'll need a lot of persuading to pool their land and cultivate 
it jointly, which is what collective farming requires. And they 
certainly won’t be persuaded by the speechifying of your young 
communist students, who stick to the big cities, where there 
are cinemas, and know nothing of rural life. In his heart of 
hearts the old, greybearded peasant simply laughs at these 
chaukras.”? 

‘But I find the people very much like the idea of collective 
farming and are already keenly desiring it.’ 

‘Really? I’ve never yet come across a village which has so 
much as heard of it. Tell me, in which village did you find this 
enthusiasm for collective farming?’ 

‘To tell you the truth, sir, I haven’t been about much in this 
district, so can’t at present name any particular village here.’ 

Lightfoot smiled good-naturedly. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘if ever you 
find one, just let me know, as I’m very much interested. But 
I don’t believe it will all be quite such plain sailing as you 
imagine. The peasants are still totally incapable of organizing 
themselves or throwing up effective leaders. Look at your 
political peasants at the present time. What are they, most of 
them, but glorified dacoits,? carrying on their old trade under 
a new political cloak? They call themselves communists, 
socialists or kisan’ workers, but really they’re just preying upon 
society, as they always have done—wild, unruly elements, 
ready to rob and murder anyone, a legacy from India’s im- 
memorial past. At best they can only create confusion, and I 
doubt whether they’re even capable of doing that without other 
forces to help them. In order to achieve any of your aims you'll 
need a strong political party led by bourgeois intellectuals. And 
where are you going to find it? Can you name a single one of 
the established political parties that is seriously interested in 

1 Boys. 2 Armed robbers. 8 Peasant. 
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your programme of socialized industry and collective agricul: 
ture? Why, the Muslim League hasn’t even got a social and 
economic policy. It’s a purely communal middle-class party, 
interested in securing posts and power for middle-class Mus- 
lims. In so far as it takes any notice of socialism it is wholly 
opposed to it.’ 

‘What about Congress, sir?’ 

‘Well, what about it? Congress is just an omnium gatherum 
held together only by dislike of British domination. Once that 
unifying bond is gone, it will break into a thousand fragments. 
At the moment social and economic questions are subordinated 
to the political struggle, and the deep divisions within Congress 
over these questions are more or less successfully masked. But 
if you look below the surface, you'll find that Congress, as a 
whole, has no definite social and economic policy; only a few 
vague and contradictory yearnings. One can discern at present 
three main incompatible elements in Congress. First of all 
there’s Gandhi with his archaistic views. He wants to turn back 
the onrush of modern machine civilization and perpetuate the 
old, self-sufficing, village-community with its primitive agricul- 
ture and simple hand industries. It is in many ways a charming 
ideal. I myself often feel that what we want to evolve in India 
is a comparatively simple civilization, based on the village and 
untainted by the material, urban civilization of the West. But 
no purely village civilization that I know of has ever advanced 
much beyond the level of bare subsistence, such as you find in 
India to-day. If you cut yourself off from modern science and 
industry you condemn yourself to a narrow, limited, essentially 
static way of life—the life which has continued in the villages 
of India with little change or interruption for at least four or 
five thousand years. I must own that I have an affection for it; 
and as a matter of fact I believe that in our day this age-old 
village life will go on as before, indestructible alike by calamity 
or by progress. But I doubt whether it is the correct ideal; 
I doubt whether a life of bare subsistence, a sort of idealized 
poverty, is what we ought to aim at for millions of human 
beings. ‘“‘Allow not nature more than nature needs, Man’s life 
is cheap as beast’s.” In any case it’s an impracticable ideal. 
It- does more credit to Gandhi’s heart than to his head. 
cannot permanently stem the tide of machine civilization.’ 
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_ we communist workers don’t believe in Gandhi’s doc- 
trine of non-violence, hand spinning and poverty. Gandhi is 
exploited by the bourgeois capitalists. They find him useful 
because of his influence over the people. They don’t really care 
a fig for his moral and social doctrines ; but they consider them 
harmless and even useful; for they deter the masses from any 
violent effort to achieve their own liberation.’ 

‘That may be. But however much he may be exploited by 
capitalists, you must admit that he has a profound feeling for 
the poor. He himself is sincere in his views, though his capitalist 
backers may not be. And he and his little group of genuine 
disciples are an element and, for the time being, an important 
element in Congress.’ 

‘We don’t doubt, sir, that Gandhi is sincere. But his ideas 
are out of date. They won’t survive his death.’ 

‘Well, then, let’s leave him and come on to the second main 
element in Congress, the Hindu bourgeoisie. This is made up 
of the big industrialists, who finance Congress and exploit it 
for their own ends, and the petty traders and shopkeepers—the 
rank and file and real backbone of Congress. None of them 
have any interest in your socialist programme. Money is their 
God, and they think they’ll make more money with the English 
out of the way. Those big Hindu capitalists have no sympathy 
with the masses. They simply want to exploit them, and to have 
the whole field of exploitation to themselves. And pretty hard 
and oppressive they’ll be, too. Worse than English capitalists, 
I should say. Not that I hold any particular brief for English 
capitalism and its system of economic exploitation. One some- 
times hears Englishmen saying that they’re damned if they see 
why they should hand over the helpless masses of India to such 
bloodsuckers as the Indian capitalists. But of course everyone 
knows that to the people of India even the scorpions of Indian 
capitalists are better than the whips of foreigners. In any case 
this English apologia is three parts humbug. If people who talk 
like this really had the welfare of the Indian masses at heart, 
they would be doing all they could to back the third group in 
Congress, which we’ve not yet mentioned—the socialist wing 
of Congress. But that’s the last thing they would think of 
doing.’ 

‘Sir, the socialist wing of Congréss is the most important of 
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all the groups. With their help we'll be able to rally all the 
dynamic forces of India—the industrial workers and the awaken- 
ing masses of the peasantry. Jawaharlal Nehru, the most 
prominent figure in the socialist group, 1s certain to succeed 
Gandhi as the principal national leader.’ 

‘Yes, but he’ll never have Gandhr’s influence; he’ll never be 
able to dominate and dictate to Congress as Gandhi has done. 
And he’ll never have the same hold over the masses; for he is 
not, like Gandhi, a faqir and holy man. I should say that he is 
too intolerant, impatient and doctrinaire to be a really success- 
ful popular leader. He may continue to lead the socialist wing 
of Congress ; but I fear that in so far as they retain their socialism 
they'll become increasingly impotent. They'll go down before 
the bourgeois, capitalist group. For this group has all the 
money, and, when it comes to social and economic questions, 
the backing of the politically conscious classes. You socialists 
and communists haven’t a ghost of a chance against them. You 
haven’t yet got a properly organized party or any real backing 
in the electorate. Your talk about dynamic forces and awaken- 
ing masses is, if you'll pardon me for saying so, sheer bunkum. 
The most you'll be able to rouse the peasants to will be a little 
misdirected looting. And that will be easily suppressed by even 
only a moderately competent government. But let us suppose 
for a moment that your awakened peasantry really got the bit 
between its teeth and caused considerable disorder. There 
would at once emerge in full force all those sinister, criminal 
elements which lurk in the shadows of India. Do you imagine 
that a few socialist intellectuals and college students would be 
able to ride the storm and settle the peasants down to collective 
farming which none of them care about in the least? It’s un- 
thinkable. Lenin and the Russian communists spent years 
planning, plotting and preparing themselves, and then in the 
end they had to have a disastrous war to help them.’ 

‘But, sir, you’re forgetting the industrial workers. We shall 
be able to form them into a strong party.’ 

‘I’m not forgetting the industrial workers, but at present 
they’re a minute fraction of the population and they’ve hardly 
got the semblance of an organization. The trades unions are. 
still in their infancy, and pretty pathetic at that. Take the rail- 
way union here. About every six months the secretary decamps 
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with the money, or there’s a split and a rival union is formed. 
Then for a bit we have two unions; then perhaps none; and 
then there’s a general reshuffle. A new set of men come in, the 
name of the union is changed, fresh notepaper is ordered, a 
new secretary gets to work; till after a few months he too de- 
camps with the money and we start all over again. But perhaps 
I oughtn’t to say all this to you, for haven’t you and some of 
your pals just started a rival union here in the engineering 
workshops?” 

‘The other union had fallen into bad hands, sir. The secretary 
and president were in the pay of the employers and were 
Cheating the workers.’ 

“There you are! In the pay of the employers! Can you beat 
it? And those are your industrial workers, one of your dynamic 
forces, to which you pin your faith. It’s absurd. It is going to 
take years to build up a sound, honest trades union movement 
in this country. The capitalists will go on corrupting you with 
their money and disrupting your organizations, while they get 
hold of political power and do what they like. And mind you, 
once the Indian moneyed classes get control, they won’t care 
much about our English liberal ideas to which you’ve all grown 
accustomed—a free press, free speech, the rule of law, demo- 
cracy and all the rest of it. If people like you, Salig Ram, begin 
squeaking too much, you'll be popped into gaol and probably 
never be heard of again. You’ve only to look at the Native 
States to get an idea of how things will be. Or consider the two 
big political parties, Congress and the Muslim League. You’ve 
seen how mercilessly they crush opposition. Anyone who raises 
his voice against Gandhi or Jinnah is just broken. They’re 
dictators. Not that I blame them. When people are divided and 
factious and unaccustomed to give-and-take, dictatorial 
methods are inevitable. But they show you what to expect 
when the Congress capitalists get a free rein. You communists, 
I know, approve such methods, but you'll find yourselves hoist 
with your own petard.’ 

“You're prejudiced against us, sir; that’s why you think we’ll 
fail and won’t be able to organize the peasants and workers. 
English officers can’t be expected to like our ideas.’ 

‘On the contrary I like many of them very much. And at the 
moment we're officially supposed to like you also, because 
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you’re supporting the war effort. That, I gather, is why you 
communists have been let out of gaol.’ 

“Yes, sir, we’re supporting the war effort because we believe 
that this is now a People’s War and that we must help the Soviet 
Union in its struggle against the Nazi oppressors. That is what 
we are explaining to the people. As a result of our propaganda 
they’re becoming very eager to join in the war effort.’ 

‘There you go again, Salig Ram, drugging yourself with 
meaningless phrases and talking complete nonsense. A People’s 
War indeed! What on earth can the illiterate peasants of India 
understand about a People’s War? To the Russian peasant this 
may be a People’s War. At any rate he’s fighting for his hearth 
and home which is something he has done before and can 
understand. But what do our zemindars know or care about 
Soviet Russia? You can get a measure of their interest by the 
amount they contribute when you ask for help for the Soviet 
Union. Though prices are good and the zemindars at the mo- 
ment have plenty of money, you only manage to collect three 
or four rupees from them at your meetings. As for talk about 
Nazism, Fascism, Totalitarianism and all the other highfalutin 
stuff you pour forth, it simply has no meaning for them. That’s 
why your meetings are such a flop and your audiences drift 
away, unless you serve them out some of the usual hot stuff 
about the wickedness of the Government and the tyranny of 
the police. I should very much doubt whether as a result of 
your propaganda a single recruit has joined the army. The best 
that can be said for it is that it is not so positively mischievous 
as it used to be.’ 

‘But, sir, recruits are coming in fast. Our propaganda is 
having a wonderful effect.’ 

‘Recruitment is determined by quite other factors than your 
propaganda; nor, if you take India as a whole, can you say 
that recruits are coming in fast. So far, somewhere near two 
million men have been taken into the forces, including the 
ancillary services. Out of a population of 400 million this isn’t 
much; and over half a million of these come from a single 
Province, so you can judge what the rest of India is doing. 
Recruitment is mainly determined simply by economic factors. 
No doubt there are a few small areas where the people regard 
soldiering as a profession. They’ve been serving in the Indian 
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army for nearly a century, and when opportunity occurs, they 
join up in large numbers because that’s their trade. They're 
hereditary soldiers, and damned fine soldiers too—well dis- 
ciplined in peace and brave in war. Magnificent men in their 
simple way. India should be proud of them. But barring these, 
your other recruits join the army not to fight Hitler, to help 
Russia, to defend India, or to protect their homes, but simply 
to make a livelihood. Most of the hereditary soldiers were all 
mopped up months ago. If you go round with recruiting officers 
now, you'll find that we’re just getting the dregs of the country- 
side, outcasts, village menials, landless labourers, who’ve no 
stake in the country but want to fill their bellies and earn a 
pension. In the prosperous parts of the country down in the 
canal colonies for instance, you simply can’t get recruits. The 
people are too well off. And those folk down there who hope 
for titles, jagirs' or grants of land as a reward for bringing in 
recruits, have to import them from elsewhere—from other 
poorer districts. There are regular agents in the business. They 
purchase potential recruits, say, in this district, for eight or ten 
rupees a head, rail them down to the colonies and sell them 
there for forty or fifty rupees. Meanwhile Mr. Amery talks in 
the House of Commons of two million ‘‘volunteers”’ and you 
communists prattle about a People’s War. Bah! It makes me 
sick!’ 

“But, sir, it is a People’s War, and we find that even the 
villagers are beginning to understand it. They’re prepared for 
sacrifices. We’ve been explaining to them the scorched earth 
policy, and, if the Germans or Japs should come here, they'll 
be ready for it.’ 

‘Salig Ram, you’re an intelligent man. How can you talk such 
rubbish? The attitude of the rural masses towards war is just 
the same as it was more than 100 years ago when a wise man 
said, ‘“They consider defeat and victory as no concern of their 
own, but merely as the good or bad fortune of their masters.”’ 
This being so, no responsible person who has the welfare of the 
people at heart can dream of applying the scorched earth policy 
in India. You can’t ask illiterate peasants to destroy their crops 
and bring upon themselves untold sufferings for the sake of 
something to which they are quite indifferent. Their best course, 

1 The right to receive the land revenue of a certain area of land. 
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if the Japs or Germans came, would be to lie low, and hope that 
the tide of war would sweep over them. It doesn’t really matter 
to them whether Japs, Germans or English rule the country. 
Their meagre existence will go on much the same, and the less 
they annoy whoever happens to have the upper hand the better 
off they’ll be. Officers like myself, who are in some sense re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the people of their district, feel 
strongly in this matter. People up in the clouds in Simla may 
babble what they like about scorched earth and rousing India 
to resistance; but they don’t know what they’re talking about. 
They’re quite out of touch with India, living in a dreamland of 
their own. I entirely agree with Gandhi’s attitude. He under- 
stands your “dumb millions”; instinctively he senses their 
feelings ; and he knows that, in reply to the threat of invasion, 
to talk of scorched earth is madness. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if this irresponsible talk hadn’t influenced him in launching 
Civil Disobedience. By the way, have you heard that he and the 
Working Committee were arrested early this morning?’ 

“Your orderly mentioned it to me as I came in. I hadn’t 
heard the news till then. In the interests of the war effort it 
was necessary to arrest them.’ 

‘Absolutely necessary. I was getting a little anxious at the 
delay ; but I think action has been taken in time. Nevertheless 
it’s a disaster.’ 

‘Certainly it’s very bad to have to shut up all these national 
leaders. It doesn’t look well.’ 

“Yet I suppose that in a few days’ time the Viceroy and Mr. 
Amery will be getting kudos for their firm handling of the situa- 
tion. As though anyone in his senses could possibly at this stage 
have acted otherwise! Not to have arrested Gandhi and co. 
now would have been criminal folly. On the one hand there'll 
be these childish encomiums, while on the other hand you, 
Salig Ram, having told me that Gandhi had to be arrested, will 
be making speeches and passing resolutions demanding his 
release. What people you are!’ 

‘Sir, we have to say these things, or no one would care to 
listen to us.’ 

‘Perhaps that’s because you’re not worth listening to. But 
never mind, Salig Ram, I’ve enjoyed listening to you’ (Lightfoot 
omitted to notice that he had done most of the talking) ‘and 
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I’m sorry 1 can’t go on. But I ought to have been in Court at 
10.15 and must hurry along. I’ve already spent too much time 
gossiping to you. What with Civil Disobedience and these 
arrests Pll have a good deal to attend to. Now what was it you 
really came about? Urgent business, so the orderly said.’ 

‘I wanted to request you to withdraw the case against Narain 
Singh. He’s one of our best workers. In his speech at Awan he 
said absolutely nothing against Government. The case is quite 
false. He was simply urging the people e help in the war and 
explaining the communist aims.’ 

‘I’ve seen the report of his speech. It was full of the most 
violent anti-Government and anti-British stuff. It was a direct 
incitement to murder British officers. I myself gave orders for 
his prosecution.’ 

‘He was quite wrongly reported by the head constable. He 
could never have departed from the party line and party in- 
structions and made such a speech at this time.’ 

‘From what I know of Narain Singh I should say he is a wild 
youth who once he begins haranguing a mob doesn’t know 
what he’s saying.’ 

‘[can promise you, sir, he was wrongly reported. The head con- 
stable just wanted to impress his officers and get a good name.’ 

‘That’s most unlikely. The police know perfectly well that 
Government have recently. released communist workers from 
gaol and aren’t at present out tocatch them. The head constable 
couldn’t hope to get any special credit for roping in Narain 
Singh at this time. I see no reason to suppose that he has report- 
ed him wrongly. He could have had no motive for so doing.’ 

‘Sir, I can’t tell you his motive just at present. I haven’t made 
full inquiries. But I assure you he’s innocent. For some reason 
or other the head constable has falsely entangled him. There 
are all sorts of enmities which may be at the bottom of it.’ 

‘This is all utterly vague, Salig Ram. You can’t expect me 
to withdraw the case just because Narain Singh happens to be 
useful to you and you say he’s innocent. However, if you can 
convince me that the head constable had some motive for 
reporting him wrongly, I'd be prepared to talk to the magistrate 
concerned and see what he thinks about it. Possibly then some- 
thing could be done.’ 

‘Tve heard that you are a very just Officer,’ said Salig Ram 
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with adroit flattery. “You always hear people. I know that if 
I can convince you he is innocent you'll release him.’ 

“Well, of course—— But I'll probably need a good bit of con- 
vincing. However, you’re quite at liberty to try. Now, I must 
say good-bye to you. Ill look forward to seeing you again and 
having another talk.’ 

Lightfoot bustled off to the District Courts with a certain air 
of fuss and importance. But there really were a good many 
things to occupy his mind. The arrest of Gandhi was bound to 
cause a stir in Nanaksar. There would be meetings and violent 
speeches—possibly worse. A good many arrests would have to 
be made, and made as unobtrusively as possible. But Lightfoot 
had splendid Indian police officers under him—loyal, intelli- 
gent, well-informed and wise men. He had full faith in them, 
and he liked and admired them. What rot people talk, he would 
think to himself, about Indians not being fit to govern them- 
selves. A stock remark of ignorant Englishwomen. How little 
they know! And what harm they do! They live their lives in 
India and never discover what pearls of great price it contains 
—able and honest men, quite ready to take responsibility, but 
so often—all too often—overlooked, because they won’t bow 
and scrape and flatter. The pearls are few, but they are there 
and of rare quality. 

In the course of the morning Lightfoot learned from the 
police that there was to be a meeting that evening in Nanaksar, 
to protest against Gandhi’s arrest. The police did not want to 
disturb it. They would be conspicuous by their absence. Any 
arrests that might be necessary would be made later at night. 
Lightfoot went home to tea fully satisfied. 

At 6 p.m. he decided to take a walk right through the centre 
of the city. Most of the shops were closed and the shutters 
down. But the narrow bazaars were crowded. Groups of young 
men were standing about, chattering or reading scurrilous 
vernacular newspapers, while the fat Hindu shopkeepers 
lounged about on the low wooden platforms which projected 
in front of their shops into the street. It was stiflingly hot and 
oppressive. Bathed in perspiration, Lightfoot made his way 
through the crowds, glancing vaguely at the shuttered shops. 
The hartal! was pretty complete, but there were a few people 

+ Closure of shops and cessation of business as a protest, 
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doing business in a half-hearted manner. He wandered on till 
he came to the main bazaar and then stopped in front of a 
largish cloth shop. It appeared to be only partially shut and 
through the half-open shutters could be seen rolls and rolls of 
cloth of every shade and variety. A fat, greasy, sour-looking 
Hindu was lying on the floor right in front by the street, his 
head and shoulders propped up against one of the walls and 
his legs sprawled out across the entrance. He was wearing an 
open white shirt, chewing betel, and reading a newspaper. 
Drops of perspiration trickled down the sides of his face and 
over his bulging neck. The Hindu bania at his worst! Lightfoot 
addressed him. ‘I want some stuff for some pyjamas. Would 
you kindly show me what you’ve got?’ The shopkeeper gave 
him a disagreeable look and continued reading his newspaper. 
Lightfoot repeated his question. The shopkeeper heaved him- 
self over on one side, gave a vigorous chew, displaying a tongue 
and teeth foully discoloured with betel, and grunted, “The shop 
is shut.’ But Lightfoot was not going to be put off by these 
offensive manners. He sat down next to the Hindu on the low 
wooden platform and peered through the half-open shutter 
into the interior. “It seems to be more or less open,’ he said, 
‘I should be much obliged if you would kindly let me select 
some material for pyjamas.’ The Hindu turned away rudely. 
‘The shop is shut,’ he repeated. But Lightfoot persevered. He 
was determined that this deliberately insulting Congress-wala 
should sell him some material, even though Gandhi had just 
been arrested. ‘I really don’t want to inconvenience you,’ he 
said ‘but I can’t often find time to come out all this way to the 
city, so I should be very much obliged, now that I’ve got here, 
if you would kindly just attend to me. It will only take two or 
three minutes.” The Hindu continued to read his paper. But 
meanwhile a small boy of about eleven, with a bright eager face, 
had come out from the interior of the shop and was standing 
looking at Lightfoot. ‘Are you the Deputy Commissioner?’ he 
inquired nervously. Lightfoot nodded his head. ‘Uncle, Uncle!’ 
cried the little boy in a state of great excitement, ‘it’s Lightfoot 
Sahib, the Deputy Commissioner! Quick, bring a chair for him.’ 
Then turning to Lightfoot, ‘Sir, my uncle didn’t know who it 
was. He didn’t recognize you. Kindly excuse him, sir. May I 
fetch you some water or some lemonade?’ The fat Hindu 
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scrambled to his feet, reached for a coat that was hanging on 
a peg, mopped his face and brow, and began straightening 
himself out and trying to look respectable. ‘Please excuse me, 
sir,” he said, ‘I never thought it was the Deputy Commissioner.’ 
He waddled off heavily on his heels into the inside of the shop 
and brought out a chair. He had known all along quite well 
who it was, and his rude, disobliging manner had been deliber- 
ate. But his little nephew’s spontaneous enthusiasm and eager 
hospitality had shamed him and at the same time awakened in 
him all the Hindu’s instinctive reverence for authority. It was 
proper, it was wise to be respectful to officers of Government. 
Otherwise they might put the police on to you. He was now all 
smiles and obsequiousness. In spite of Lightfoot’s protests, he 
sent off the small boy with a glass to fetch some iced lemonade, 
and himself bustled about his shop, pulling out rolls and rolls 
of cloth for Lightfoot’s inspection. ‘No trouble at all, absolutely 
no trouble,’ he kept on saying in reply to Lightfoot’s apologies. 
‘It’s a pleasure. It was my good fortune that brought your 
Honour to this humble shop.’ 

The lemonade, or what passed for it, was brought—a highly 
sweetened drink of brilliant green. Lightfoot sat in the chair 
sipping it and selected some stuff for his pyjamas. By this time 
a knot of idle bystanders had collected, nearly all of them 
Hindu shopkeepers or young Hindu shop assistants. Several 
were wearing Gandhi caps. They stared at Lightfoot as though 
he were some interesting exhibit in a zoo, and nudged each 
other and giggled. Presently a short, stout Hindu, wearing 
khaddar and a Gandhi cap and carrying an umbrella, came 
along the bazaar, and with an air of some authority pushed his 
way to the front of the cluster of idlers so that he was standing 
right opposite Lightfoot. He had a keen, intelligent face and 
wore large, round, steel-rimmed glasses. Lightfoot recognized 
him at once as Ram Saran Das, a prominent local Congress 
leader. 

“Well, Lalaji,1 are you taking your umbrella for a little even- 
ing walk?’ he inquired. 

‘lm on my way to the meeting to protest against the arrest 
of Gandhi and gur other leaders.’ 

1A polite form of address applied to Khatris and other Hindu 
castes. 
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‘I hope you won't say anything too violent. You surely can’t 
really be angry at Government’s action. With the Japanese on 
the borders of India how could people be left at large who have 
openly announced their intention of helping the enemy?’ 

“We were dragged into this war against our will. We were 
not consulted.’ 

‘True, you weren’t consulted. But was it against your will? 
Before the war began most of the Congress leaders were girding 
at England for not standing up to the Nazis. Now that we’re 
fighting, why should they change their tune? Besides, their own 
recent conduct and utterances show that they are not really 
opposed to the war. At the time of the Cripps mission they 
negotiated on the assumption that India had to defend herself 
against Japan, and they talked about rousing India to resist- 
ance.’ 

“India can’t resist while she is enslaved. Why don’t you give 
us our freedom? Then we would fight.’ 

“Well, we’ve already promised you complete independence 
after the war. It has been clearly stated that the Cripps offer 
still holds.’ 

“You’re always making us promises and holding out hopes. 
But you always disappoint us. We don’t trust you. We don’t 
believe in the Cripps offer. After so many bitter experiences 
we can’t have faith in you.’ Ram Saran Das was working himself 
up into a temper. But he paused and calmed down a little. 
Then with a rather cold, malignant look he said, ‘Why does 
everybody hate you English?’ 

Lightfoot was a little taken aback. ‘To tell you the truth, I 
didn’t know they did,’ he replied. 

“Well, we Indians hate you, the Irish hate you, the Germans 
and French hate you.’ 

‘I’m very sorry to hear that you hate us. I don’t think you 
all do. [even doubt whether Gandhi does, though he may want 
to be rid of us. As for the Irish, they have long memories. They 
can’t forget what happened in Cromwell’s time, and even 
earlier. The Germans perhaps dislike us because we’ve long 
been the principal obstacle to their ambitions. The French, 
perhaps, because they feel they’ve let us down. And it may be 
that everyone has long been a little envious of us. That might 
account for a good deal.’ 
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‘No,’ said Ram Saran Das emphatically, ‘there must be 
something about you which makes everyone dislike you. I don’t 
know what it is, but there must be something.’ 

‘Well, I’m afraid I can’t tell you what it is. Possibly it’s 
because we seem rather superior and aloof. But, having 
answered your question to the best of my ability, perhaps I 
might ask you one. Why has Gandhi launched this Civil 
Disobedience movement?’ 

‘He had to do it.’ 

‘But what has happened in the last few months to compel 
him to take this step? And what good can come of it? It can’t 
possibly succeed. It will be easily crushed. Now that a war’s 
on, Government is armed with such tremendous powers.’ 

‘We have to fight for our freedom. The National struggle 
must go on.’ 

“Yes, but I should have thought it was better to fight when 
there was more chance of success and when you might hope to 
win the sympathy of the outside world. As it is, you'll lose it.’ 

“We have to win freedom by our own efforts and not rely 
on the sympathy of other people. Gandhi has given the call and 
we Congressmen must obey it.’ 

‘I hope that your loyalty to Gandhi won’t make you go to 
too great lengths.’ 

‘I must play my part. When others are going to gaol and 
making sacrifices for the country, I cannot hang back. I must 
certainly go to gaol with them.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it. Well, you haven’t exactly answered 
my question, but perhaps I couldn’t expect that. And now, 
I suppose, you ought to be going on to your meeting, taking all 
these people with you, including our friend here who has so 
kindly sold me some cloth and given me a glass of lemonade.’ 

The fat shopkceper folded his hands, smirked obsequiously, 
and made deprecating noises. ‘No, no, your Honour’, he said. 
‘I am quite a harmless person, absolutely loyal and obedient 
to the benign British Government. Pve never been to any 
political meeting. I’ve never said or done anything against 
Government and never shall do so.’ 

A general titter greeted this obviously false speech. The 
shopkeeper looked a bit sheepish, but, having embarked on the 
policy of propitiating Lightfoot he decided he had better go 
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through with it. ‘When your Honour is controlling everything 
here so smoothly,” he said, ‘why should I say anything against 
Government? These people are making fun of me without any 
reason. I am absolutely obedient to your Honour and have full 
confidence in your Honour’s justice.’ 

Lightfoot rose to go. ‘All right, that’s quite all right, Lala- 
ji,” he said. ‘It was very kind of you to attend to me and give 
me some lemonade. I’m much obliged to you. Your little 
nephew was also very kind. Thank you both very much.’ The 
crowd made way for him to go. Ram Saran Das, grasping 
tightly his umbrella, looked a little disappointed. The Deputy 
Commissioner was going off without taking any further notice 
of him. ‘Good-bye,’ he said a little awkwardly. 

‘Oh, good-bye, Ram Saran Das,’ said Lightfoot. ‘I hope the 
meeting’s a success and that you’ll remain strictly non-violent.’ 
He walked away homewards, while Ram Saran Das, short, 
stout, and determined marched off with his umbrella, at the 
head of a band of followers, to his meeting. His desire to 
make sacrifices and to go to gaol was about to be gratified. 
Lightfoot had already given orders that he should be arrested 
that night. 

Lightfoot was gloomy and dispirited. He sat alone in his 
drawing-room after dinner, puzzling over the question he had 
put to Ram Saran Das. Why had Gandhi started Civil Dis- 
obedience, announced that it was ‘open rebellion’, that it 
would be the last struggle of his life, and exhorted his followers 
‘to do or die’? Many of the Congress leaders, many of the rank 
and file thought it foolish and were unmistakably opposed to 
it. Like Ram Saran Das, they would join the movement out of 
loyalty, but not from any conviction. And after needless blood- 
shed and embitterment of feelings it would be suppressed. The 
whole thing seemed pointless and inexplicable. Ever since the 
outbreak of war Gandhi had said that he didn’t want to em- 
barrass the British; and for three years he had kept his word. 
The Civil Disobedience which he had started in October 1940 
had been entirely innocuous, and designedly so. A few indivi- 
duals had wandered about shouting pacifist slogans, but nobody 
took much notice of them, and the effect on the war effort was 
precisely nil. Again and again he had expressed his sympathy 
for Britain, and even his admiration for the British people in 
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the dark days of 1940. What had happened in the last few 
months to make him change his mind? Could it be that he felt 
he had lost prestige in the country by the decisive part he had 
played in securing the rejection of the Cripps offer, and hoped 
to rehabilitate himself by an appeal to sentiment and emotion? 
Yet even if this motive had in fact influenced him, he must have 
justified his conduct to himself on some other ground. For 
Gandhi, whatever one might sometimes think of his political 
manceuvres, had a strong moral sense. He could hardly admit 
to himself that he was acting from a purely self-regarding and 
quite unethical motive. But what other motive could there be? 
Perhaps the Japanese menace had something to do with it. 
There was Jawaharlal’s evidence that he believed the Japanese 
were going to win. Had he been alarmed by the talk of rousing 
India to resistance? Was he determined that India should in no 
circumstances become a battleground, that his countrymen 
should be spared the miseries of war, and did he hope to ensure 
this by paralysing Government so that resistance would be 
impossible? This would be in accordance with his pacifist 
principles, with his feeling for the illiterate masses, who would 
be suffering in a cause they couldn’t understand, and, perhaps, 
with the natural Hindu instinct to bow before superior force? 
Yet, Lightfoot thought to himself, what an extraordinary mis- 
calculation! It discounted altogether the possibility of beating 
off a Japanese attack before they could land or otherwise gain 
a foothold in India. Moreover, the gravest Japanese menace 
had passed. The worst moment had been in the spring, a few 
weeks after the fall of Singapore. The general position and 
prospects were decidedly better now. 

Lightfoot couldn’t make it out. He turned on the wireless 
for news. Reports were obscure, but already there seemed to 
have been trouble in Bombay. All the hooligan element in India 
was certain to make the most of the opportunity. There would 
be precious little non-violence. He went into his office and 
worked away at his files for a couple of hours. 

But his mind kept running on the same topic. So at last the 
break had come—the decisive break, avoided during three 
years of war, but now, perhaps, irreparable. And Congress 
appeared to have put themselves so clearly in the wrong. What 
a golden opportunity for all those Englishmen in India who 
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had been brought up to think of Congress as the ‘enemy’ and 
had spent their lives fighting Congress and Congress move- 
ments! Senior officials, from Governors downwards, would be 
swept away by irrational emotion and do things which later, 
in a cool hour, they would see to be unwise and indefensible. 
All their accumulated resentment would now have full rein. 
They would inflame themselves and one another with war-time 
patriotism, and brand the ‘enemy’ with stock terms of abuse— 
rebels, Quislings, fifth columnists. Treat them rough. That 
would be the motto. And to it all would be added a subcon- 
scious touch of fear—the fear that had more than once over- 
taken Englishmen in India, finding themselves a handful of 
foreigners amid a hostile population. The English, normally so 
phlegmatic, tolerant and humane, under the influence of an 
angry fear would repeat the story of 1857 and 1919. There 
would be hooligan atrocities which would call down fearful and 
sometimes misdirected vengeance. Government officers, stung 
to fury by the murder of their colleagues, would themselves 
acquire something of the hooligan mentality and glory in a 
violence miscalled firmness. And all would recoil on their own 
heads, like a veritable boomerang. For the ‘enemy’, despite his 
follies, had the sympathy of Hindu India. Eventually the Con- 
gress-walas must again come to the front as the active leaders 
of the country. These weuld be the men who would have 
influence in the India of to-morrow, when England would 
want her friendship and co-operation, as a willing, voluntary 
partner in the Commonwealth. Did not wisdom require that 
they should be shut up quietly, with the minimum of harshness, 
and without taunts, strong language and abuse? 

Lightfoot wiped the perspiration from his face. The night 
was unbearably hot and stifling. There was not a breath of air. 
He went into the drawing-room and sat down at his piano. 
Handel! Handel, the best antidote to all the madness of the 
world. Handel, whose music had soothed the madness of poor 
old George III. He began to play and to sing; in a few moments 
he was in another world, on another plane of existence, his 
mind ablank, his spirit untroubled. His voice floated out through 
the open windows into the still, steamy night, rising above the 
ceaseless croaking of the frogs. At the gate the police sentry 
stirred and shifted his rifle. At the back of the house his servant, 
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lying in the open on his string bed, turned over half asleep. Thé 
Sahib is singing, the Sahib is happy, he thought to himself. And 
still far into the night, Lightfoot went on singing, ‘Piangero; 
piangero la sorte mia’. And still the frogs croaked. 
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CONCLUSION 


‘We cannot expect to hold India for ever. Let us so conduct 
ourselves . . . as, when the connection ceases, it may do so not with 
convulsions but with mutual esteem and affection.’ 

HENRY LAWRENCE 

‘I am not one of those who think that we have built a mere fragile 
plank between the East and the West which the roaring tides of Asia 
will presently sweep away. ... To me the message is carved in granite, 
it is hewn out of the rock of doom—that our work is righteous and 
that it shall endure.’ LoRD CURZON 


writer on India is expected not merely to state problems 

but to solve them. But solutions to practical problems 

are not to be found ready-made like answers to cross- 

word puzzles. What can be done and what ought to be done 

varies with the daily flux of events. While broad aims may be 
constant the appropriate means are inconstant. 

In the preceding pages of this book some of the major Indian 
problems have been touched on. In the course of the discussion, 
criticism of mistakes has sometimes by implication suggested 
certain general principles of policy. Here and there, too, facts 
and tendencies have been cursorily noted as possible sources 
of danger or possible means of salvation. This is the nearest 
one can get to meeting the reader’s desire for ready-made solu- 
tions. It may, however, be convenient to bring together in a 
more compact form some of these scattered hints and implica- 
tions. 

Greenlane was struck by India’s poverty. Great poverty is 
a feature of nearly all oriental countries. It 1s not peculiar to 
India. But to lessen it is certainly for India one of the most ur- 
gent tasks. The prospects of doing so are perhaps brighter than 
they have been for some time. India is making money out of 
the war. The debtor-creditor relation between her and England, 
which Lightfoot deplored and which has been the source of so 
much mistrust, has been completely reversed. England has been 
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generous in the extent to which she has undertaken to shoulder 
the cost of India’s defence. She has already, in consequence of 
this generosity, ceased to be India’s creditor and become her 
debtor ; and the debt is steadily piling up. The result will be that 
by the end of the war India will be owed at least £1,000,000,000. 
The war has also given a fillip to India’s industries and increased 
the number of her skilled workmen. There seems, therefore, to 
be an opportunity, such as there has never been before, for a 
reconstruction of India’s economic life and a raising of the 
whole standard of living. A five- or ten-year plan for industrial 
and agricultural development, based on a rapid extension of 
hydro-electric and irrigation schemes, appears to be the neces- 
sary foundation of material progress. Agreement between the 
major Provinces and States of India on the outlines of such 
a plan is,'for the Indian masses, as important as the settle- 
ment of the communal problem, and may not be any less 
difficult. 

Even if such agreement were reached, it must be recognized 
that the industrial development of India might easily prove a 
doubtful blessing to the mass of the people. Indian capitalists 
are certainly not more enlightened, more public-spirited, more 
scrupulous, and more mindful of the rights and interests of 
others than their prototypes in Europe. Their influence in 
India’s strongest political party, Congress, is already great ; and 
the forces which might be ranged against them are at present 
politically unorganized and helpless. Lightfoot’s disparage- 
ment of these “progressive forces’ was well justified. Ruthless 
exploitation of the weak by the strong is still the rule in India. 
The capitalist class will follow that rule. 

Agricultural development, if it is effectively to raise the 
general standard of living, involves the almost superhuman 
task of reorganizing the whole of village life. On the purely 
material side electricity is fundamental. For it solves the two 
major problems of fuel and water. But more difficult and far- 
reaching changes of method and outlook are also required. The 
old idea of the village ‘community’ must replace the indivi- 
dualism fostered by English rule and English conceptions of 
property. The aim should be to transform faction-ridden 
villages of struggling tenants or peasant proprietors into 
‘co-operative societies’ employing modern methods of agricul- 
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ture and running small-scale village industries ancillary to 
agriculture. The experience of Soviet Russia, where a not dis- 
similar problem is being tackled, should be invaluable. And, 
as Lightfoot pointed out, there is excellent opportunity in India 
for small-scale experiment in places where new irrigation 
schemes enable virgin soil to be brought under the plough. A 
comparatively few instances of successful “co-operative villages’ 
might possibly make the idea catch on. Simple people quickly 
recognize a good thing when they see it. 

In Russia reform of village life has been accompanied by a 
great spread of education. The illiteracy of the villagers of India 
was frequently mentioned by Greenlane and Lightfoot. But 
neither of them showed any particular concern about it; for 
they realized that illiteracy is natural and proper to the life of 
bare subsistence which most of the people are living. Until the 
economic conditions of their life are changed, education ex- 
ceeds both their means and their needs. Even if it were possible 
to teach them all to read and write, a large proportion would 
quickly relapse into illiteracy, because illiteracy suits the sim- 
plicity of their present existence. If once the character of that 
existence is radically changed, literacy will not only be desired 
and, therefore, retained when once acquired, but will also 
through increase of wealth become possible. At present India 
has not the resources, human or material, to provide elemen- 
tary education for her whole population. The cost would far ex- 
ceed existing revenues ; and trained teachers (especially women 
teachers) could not be made available. While therefore a new 
and more comprehensive system of education must ultimately 
form part of the reorganization of village life, it is not the first 
part. More material foundations must first be laid. 

A reorganization of village life is intimately connected with 
what appears to be the true line of political development in 
India. Parliamentary democracy is far removed from the 
present needs and wishes of the people. Like the English legal 
system when applied to India, it has to be perverted in order 
to function at all. It corrupts and is itself corrupted. Those who 
believe in democratic liberty, instead of hoping to conjure it all 
at once out of nothing, should try to plant the seeds of it in 
soil where they may be capable of natural growth. Allah Dad 
rightly observed that the mass of the people should be made to 
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attend ‘to their own quite petty affairs in their villages’. Demo- 
cratic institutions should develop gradually out of village 
Councils managing the common concerns of co-operative vil- 
lage communities. For many years these Councils would have 
to be subject to a good deal of bureaucratic control both as 
regards their actions and their personnel (as village panchayats 
are at present), and the part which they could play, directly 
or indirectly, in the larger affairs of a District or Province 
would be small. But the aim should be to link them, by a 
system of indirect election, first with District Councils and then 
with Provincial Councils. Broadly speaking, membership of a 
community which has shown its capacity for corporate action 
would be the necessary qualification for any wider political 
activity. Here again Russian experiments with ‘Soviet Demo- 
cracy’ may be a valuable guide. 

But in British India there is not a clear field. The ground is 
already encumbered with inferior replicas of unsuitable English 
institutions; and there is no obvious method by which this 
useless lumber can be quietly disposed of. In the immediate 
future we must look elsewhere for the possibility of sound de- 
velopment. We must look to the Native States. Here, for the 
most part, it is still practicable, without much preliminary 
clearing of the ground, to lay the foundations of democratic 
institutions, which will fit the life and conditions of the people 
of India. And here, therefore, in the backward obsolete States, 
the objects of so much misplaced scorn, there perhaps lies the 
secret of India’s future and her best hopes. 

The States, besides being in the main free from exotic politi- 
cal forms, give expression to the deep-seated Indian respect for 
authority and for hereditary right. A hereditary monarchy is 
a most valuable political institution and is not incompatible 
with a gradual change-over from an authoritarian to a demo- 
cratic form of government. It makes for continuity and sta- 
bility ; it can produce unity amid diversity. India is fortunate 
in still possessing this institution and still retaining her venera- 
tion for it. In course of time she may find it wise to extend its 
scope and, in the Provinces of British India, to transfer the 
traditional respect for an all-powerful but fleeting English 
Governor to an Indian Governor, less powerful, but less 
transient. 
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But in all these matters Englishmen are not likely to have 
much voice. Whether India elects to remain a willing partner 
in the British Commonwealth or whether she turns away in 
anger, there will be little room left for Englishmen as admini- 
strators or as political advisers. Technical and scientific experts, 
specialists of all kinds, will be needed in plenty. But it is improb- 
able that India will desire or require any more non-specialist 
officers such as abound in the Indian Civil Service and Indian 
Police. Even those who are already there, if they are without 
faith in or affection for the people of India—and there are 
many such—would be best removed. For they will do no good 
to England or to India. 

Is it still permissible to hope that the imminent change in the 
relations between the two countries will take place ‘not with 
convulsions but with mutual esteem and affection’? In con- 
sidering this question, Englishmen must recognize an unpleas- 
ant fact. Indians have lost faith in us. We are no longer trusted. 
Even the promise of complete independence, at the end of the 
war, first made on behalf of the British Government by Sir 
Stafford Cripps and since reaffirmed, is viewed with suspicion. 
Indians do not believe that we really mean it. And do we? 

We are not trusted because we seem untrustworthy. And we 
seem untrustworthy because, as Lightfoot remarked, we are, 
and long have been, in two minds. For more than a generation 
we have been proclaiming that full self-government for India 
is our goal. But instead of ourselves leading the way to it we 
have been pushed reluctantly towards it. We have appeared in 
India to be fighting an obstinate rearguard action, stubbornly 
defending each position before withdrawing to the next. The 
reasons for the inconsistency between our words and actions 
have been twofold. To withdraw from India, where for a cen- 
tury and a half we have been dominant, is painful to our pride 
and may be damaging to our pocket. It is not easy to give up 
power. Our reluctance to do so has been natural. Added to this, 
there has been a genuine and well-founded belief, expecially 
among Englishmen with Indian experience, that we were setting 
India on quite a wrong path. We proposed to give her self- 
government in the form of parliamentary democracy of the 
Westminster pattern. Anyone acquainted with India, however 
much he might sympathize with her aspirations, could not help 
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doubting whether self-government in this form would be 
attainable within a century—if indeed ever. It is not that 
Indians are congenitally incapable of governing themselves— 
any such proposition is ridiculous—but merely that they cannot 
govern themselves in the particular way which we had proposed. 
For it is not consonant with India’s past history or present 
stage of social development. 

In these circumstances it was inevitable that we should falter, 
uncertain of our aim. We ceased to lead, because we had lost 
faith in our avowed intentions. The first essential now is that 
we should regain a sense of definite purpose. Without it we 
cannot regain India’s confidence; and without India’s confi- 
dence we can do nothing—we cannot help her to resolve her 
own internal difficulties, still less persuade her to co-operate as 
a free and willing partner in the Commonwealth. 

What then is our purpose? Do we mean to make India 
independent as soon as possible? Or do we mean to hang on as 
long as posssible? 

Many people can still be heard saying, ‘Indians can’t do 
without us. They’ll never agree among themselves.’ Such people 
plainly believe, and perhaps even hope, that the pledge of 
independence at the end of the war will not be fulfilled. No 
doubt there is much that could be said for a diehard policy— 
for retracing our steps and reverting to the old paternal rule 
which India both understood and liked. Perhaps India would 
be happier. Certainly many Indians would welcome it, if only 
because the future would seem more certain. But it is essentially 
a sterile policy. It affords no scope for change and growth. And 
it is not now a practicable policy. Quite apart from Indian 
opposition, neither English public opinion nor the public 
opinion of the world could now be reconciled to it. It must be 
rule out and banished altogether from the mind. There must 
be no nostalgic harking back to a vanished past. It will only 
confirm Indian distrust. 

The only possible course now is for us to honour our pledge. 
For better or for worse we have to proceed ‘immediately upon 
the cessation of hostilities’ to put India in charge of her own 
destiny. If this were all, it might seem simple enough. But it is 
not all. Whether Indians and the rest of the world see it or not, 
we cannot suddenly disclaim further responsibility and, as Light- 
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foot put it, abdicate in favour of Chance or Chaos. India con- 
tains too large a portion of the human race to be allowed to 
drift into anarchy. In entrusting India with her own destiny we 
must see to it that her ordered life will not at the very outset 
break down. And because this appears so difficult, there is a 
danger that we shall flinch from the task, lose sight of our aim, 
and so continue to be distrusted. 

To regain India’s confidence then we must resolve to hold 
fast to our purpose, however difficult its fulfilment may seem. 
We must no longer falter and be in two minds. We must also 
in other ways try to put our relations with India on a sounder 
footing. Instead of harping on the communal problem and 
reproving India for her divisions, we should consider what 
change in our own attitude might be helpful. 

The Civil Disobedience movement of 1942 has left a legacy 
of bitter memories. Details of the excesses—of which neither 
side has been guiltless—have been suppressed. It is not neces- 
sary to supply them here. But it is necessary to realize that 
excesses took place. Nor is it merely Congress partisans who 
resent what was said and done in the excitement of the moment. 

Neither side will easily forget and forgive. And Englishmen 
are in a particularly difficult position; for they owe a debt, 
which they cannot forget, to those elements in India which 
have unfalteringly stood by them throughout the war. Never- 
theless, Englishmen will perhaps do well to remember just who 
the men are who have gone to gaol in India. Whatever may be 
thought of them, they are, and are hkely to remain, national 
leaders, and only a few years ago they formed the Govern- 
ments of seven of India’s Provinces. A small number of them, 
no doubt, are bitterly anti-British. To gratify their hatred they 
would gladly intrigue with Britain’s enemies. But many of them 
are in gaol simply out of loyalty to Congress. Like Mr. Rajago- 
palachari they did not approve of the Civil Disobedience 
movement, but, unlike him, they had not the courage to break 
with the party. India is not likely to regard them as fifth 
columnists; and if we so regard them our relations with 
India will not be on a sound footing. 

It may be said that a clear conception of our purpose and 
a change of attitude towards the nationalist leaders will do 
nothing to remove the real obstacle to Indian self-government, 
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viz. the Hindu-Muslim quarrel. It is true that they will not solve 
the communal problem, but they may facilitate its solution. Once 
we have firmly made up our own minds and also made it unmis- 
takably clear to others that India is to be independent, Con- 
gress and the League will at last be forced to attempt to reach 
agreement. So far they have not even seriously tried, because 
the pressure of compulsion has been absent. Congress would 
not deny this. For they have repeatedly claimed that a settle- 
ment with Britain must precede a communal settlement. We 
have said that it must be the other way round. This, rather than 
the communal conflict itself, was the real cause of the deadlock 
during the first three years of the war. 

Might it not now be a good plan to take Congress at their 
word and concentrate our attention, not on the communal 
problem, but on those many questions which must form the 
subject of an agreement or treaty between a self-governing 
India and England? This would be evidence of the sincerity of 
our intentions, and a discussion of general principles could take 
place without prejudging the question of partition; for they 
would apply equally whether there is a single Indian Federation 
or more than one. The final settlement of some of these ques- 
tions, e.g. defence and economic development, would be found 
to involve not merely England, but other members of the 
Commonwealth and other countries. As has already been sug- 
gested,' in the effort to reach agreement with these other 
countries the specifically Hindu-Muslim conflict might tend to 
disappear. In any case, once such discussions were initiated, 
political leaders would at last realize that we meant business. 
They would see that the settlement of their own differences 
could no longer be shelved. And our suggestions (if any) for 
their settlement would carry more weight. 

This is only a suggested approach to the problem. As regards 
possible settlements, there are two broad alternatives, each 
with several variants: (a) Partition, (b) an arrangement for the 
sharing of power between Hindus and Muslims at the Centre, 
and possibly in the Provinces also. For the present we should 
keep an open mind, prepared to implement whichever alterna- 
tive and whatevef variant Indians may themselves agree upon. 
Only if they fail to agree need we commit ourselves to any 
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particular plan. In such an event our judgment of what plan is 
best and fairest would have to be influenced not only by Indian 
Opinion, but also by the opinion of leading nations of the world. 
For if Indians cannot themselves reach a settlement of their 
differences, we shall need the moral and perhaps the material 
support of the outside world in imposing a settlement. 

It is probable that a settlement which seemed to us and to 
the world the best and fairest possible in the circumstances 
would in practice be accepted by the major elements in India’s 
national life. If it were not, we should be compelled to do the 
very thing which in August 1940! we said we could not do, viz. 
coerce the dissentient elements into submission. To have to do 
so would be deplorable; and its ultimate consequences are 
hardly likely to be satisfactory. But of a choice of evils such a 
course may be the least bad; and the actual difficulties should 
not be overestimated. It seems likely that for some years after 
the war military bases and considerable armed forces (some of 
them, no doubt, Indian) would have to be maintained in India 
under the general supervision of Great Britain or the United 
Nations as part of the defence of Southern Asia. It is also 
reasonably certain that any constitutional plan which we pro- 
pounded for a fully self-governing India,” even if rejected by 
certain important elements, would receive a considerable 
measure of Indian support. There would be no lack of persons 
to work the Constitution and run the Government. In these 
circumstances, if it were known that in the last resort these 
persons had the backing of the United Nations, the dissentient 
elements, though they might cause some temporary disorder, 
could not effectively challenge them. For they would not be 
able to organize the requisite force. And a system of govern- 
ment once established might tend more and more to com- 
mand general acceptance. 

An independent India, whatever its form and however it 
comes into being, will inevitably pass into the orbit of some 
great power. For India cannot at present stand alone. Partner- 


1JIn the statement issued by the Governor-General with the 
authority of His Majesty’s Government on 8th August 1940— 
known as the ‘August Offer’. 

4There would, of course, be more than one if Partition was 
found to be the best plan. 
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ship with some stronger organization will for some years be 
essential. The choice will probably lie between Great Britain, 
Russia and China—if China establishes herself as a great power. 

Broadly speaking—and this is only the roughest generaliza- 
tion—Hindu India feels attracted to China, Muslim India to 
Great Britain, and intellectuals of all classes and communities 
to Russia. There is no certainty what the choice will be. 
Natural evolution points to the continuance, in a changed form, 
of the partnership with Britain. If India remains a member of the 
British Commonwealth, her safety, while she transforms herself 
from a backward oriental country into a modern State, can be 
most easily and cheaply secured. In any programme of eco- 
nomic development British technical skill and experience and 
the products of Britain’s heavy industries will be valuable to 
India. And, owing to the decline of Britain’s financial power, the 
assistance of British capital will be obtainable on terms which 
will not mean its dominance. The existing ties with Great 
Britain, political, economic, linguistic, cultural, and sentimen- 
tal, which have been formed during an association of over 150 
years, cannot be severed in a day. They ought to be decisive in 
keeping India within the orbit of the Commonwealth. 

But passions and prejudices may distort natural evolution 
and even override calculations of self-interest. For more than a 
generation some of the best elements in India have been 
estranged. They have spent their lives fighting the British, and 
they cannot now easily conceive of them as friends instead of 
foes. They may desire to sever all ties with Britain as fast as 
possible; and they may be strong enough to make their views 
prevail and to bring about a separation harmful to both 
countries and also to the world. 

At best one can still hope that this will not be the case. The 
hope is not great; rational calculation of probabilities affords 
no ground for optimism. But it is true that many, even of those 
who are most bitter and critical, are so steeped in Britain’s 
thought and culture that they can never feel wholly alien from 
her. Undying hatred 1s still confined to a few. The world hears 
the angry invective of politicians. It forgets the numberless un- 
recorded friendships between Englishmen and Indians; it for- 
gets that over the length and breadth of India English and 
Indian officials are working side by side, often in remote and 
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lonely stations; it forgets the long and happy record of com- 
radeship between Englishmen and Indians in the Indian army 
—a record creditable to both nations which only prejudice will 
deride. Anyone who has had personal experience of these ties 
of emotion and sentiment will believe that they have not all 
been casual and purposeless, but are really part of something 
larger, significant, and destined to endure. But this belief has 
little rational foundation. It is a faith, which may be merely 
wishful thinking. 
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ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 


The administrative unit is the district. The average district 
is considerably larger in area than an English county. Its popu- 
lation may be taken to be 1,000,000, but there are considerable 
variations. 

The executive head of a district is variously known as the 
District Magistrate, the Collector, or the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. He is also sometimes loosely referred to as the District 
Officer. 

As District Magistrate he is head of the magistracy, has a 
large measure of control over the police, and is responsible for 
Jaw and order. As Collector he is head of the revenue staff, 
and responsible for the collection of land revenue and the 
maintenance of land records. As Deputy Commissioner he has 
a large number of miscellaneous administrative functions, e.g. 
he controls the working of local bodies (which are very largely 
responsible for education, medical relief, and public health), 
and is the channel of communication between them and the 
Provincial Government ; he supervises the work of the Treasury ; 
issues licences for motor vehicles, cinematographs, etc. 

To assist him he has a number of magistrates with varying 
powers. In large districts a senior magistrate is sometimes 
posted out to some outlying region as Sub-Divisional Magi- 
strate with somewhat enhanced powers. Usually one of them 
specializes in revenue work. Another is in charge of the 
Treasury. 

For revenue purposes a district is divided into three or more 
tahsils, each under a tahsildar who has an assistant known as 
the naib-tahsildar. There 1s a sub-treasury in each tahsil into 
which the land revenue is paid by the headmen of the villages. 
Though primarily a revenue officer, the tahsildar has limited 
magisterial powers, and, like the Deputy Commissioner, com- 
bines the functions of magistrate, revenue collector and general 
factotum. : 

In most Provinces of India groups of five or six districts are 
formed into Divisions, each under a Commissioner. This 
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arrangement is a survival from bygone days when communica- 
tion with the headquarters of a Provincial Government was 
difficult. It makes the administration unnecessarily cumbersome. 


The general schemes can be seen at a glance from the table 
below. 


High Court Provincial Government 


Sessions Judge Commissioner 


DIsTRICT MAGISTRATE = COLLECTOR = DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 


Magistrates ~~ Tahsildars 


Police 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


1909 Morley-Minto Reforms 

Throughout the nineteenth century the Executive of the 
Government of India and of the subordinate Provincial Govern- 
ments consisted almost entirely of officials. At a fairly early 
stage Legislative Councils, composed partly of officials and 
partly of non-officials, were formed both at the Centre and in 
the Provinces but these Councils had no effective control over 
the acts of the various Executives and the members were all 
nominated, not elected. 

The Morley-Minto reforms left the powers of these Councils 
unaltered; but the principle of election was introduced and in 
the Provinces, though a large ‘official bloc’ was still retained, 
non-officials (some of them elected) henceforward formed the 
majority on these Councils. 


1919 Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 

In the Provinces the Legislative Councils were enlarged, 
elected on a wider franchise and the ‘official bloc’ reduced. 

Their powers were also increased. Executive work was 
divided into two classes : 

1. Reserved subjects, e.g. law and order and finance; 

2. Transferred subjects, e.g. public health, education and 

local government. 

Reserved subjects continued to be dealt with by the Governor 
of the Provinces with the help of Councillors not responsible 
to the Legislative Council. Transferred subjects were entrusted 
to ‘responsible’ Ministers, whose advice the Governor of the 
Provinces was expected generally to accept, though not bound 
to do so. 

This system of government was known as ‘diarchy’. 

At the Centre two Chambers (the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly) replaced the previous Legislative Coun- 
cil. In both of them the ‘official’ and the ‘nominated’ members 
were outnumbered by the elected members, but the Governor- 
General was given the power of ‘certifying’ any legislation 
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which he considered necessary and which the Legislature would 
not pass. 

The Executive, consisting of the Governor-General and his 
Executive Council, remained virtually unchanged. Members of 
the Council were appointed by the Secretary of State on the 
advice of the Governor-General, and they were responsible to 
the Secretary of State and not to the legislature. Furthermore, 
the Governor-General retained the power to over-ride his 
Council in certain circumstances. In practice a certain change 
was introduced by the appointment of more Indians to the 
Executive Council than previously (three out of seven in place 
of one out of seven). This system of Government at the Centre 
remains substantially the same to-day. But as a result of the war 
the Executive Council has been very much expanded and a 
larger number of Indians appointed to it. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms included provision for 
review of the position after ten years, hence the appointment 
of the Simon Commission. 

1930. Report of the Simon Commission. 

1930. Round Table Conference (Ist Session). 

1931. Round Table Conference (2nd Session) attended by Mr. 
Gandhi. 

1932. Round Table Conference (3rd Session). 


1935 The Government of India Act 

This Act provided a new constitution for India. The sections 
dealing with the Provinces came into force on 1-4-1937 and 
are still in force. The sections dealing with the Centre—the 
federal portions of the Act—have never come into force. 

(i) The Provinces were granted practically full self-govern- 
ment, i.e. government by Ministers responsible to an elected 
legislature. The Governors were to become ‘constitutional’ 
Governors acting on the advice of their Ministers, unless in the 
discharge of their ‘special responsibilities’ they felt it necessary 
to act otherwise. These ‘special responsibilities’ included (a) The 
prevention of any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of 
the Province; (b) The safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities ; (c) The protection of the rights of Civil Servants: 
(d) The protection of the rights of the States and their Rulers. 

The powers reserved to the Governors for the discharge of 
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their special responsibilities were known as the ‘safeguards’. In 
practice they have been very little used. 

In the event of a breakdown of the constitutional machinery, 
the Governors were empowered themselves to assume control 
of government. This had to be done in the seven Congress 
Provinces when in 1939, just after the outbreak of war, the 
Congress ministries resigned and no other ministries command- 
ing the confidence of the legislatures could be formed. 

The Provincial Governments deal with most matters which 
touch the life of the ordinary man, e.g. Civil and Criminal 
Justice, Police, Education, Public Health, Land Revenue. 

(ii) The Act contemplated the creation of a Federation of 
India in which both British Indian Provinces and Indian States 
would participate. Broadly speaking ‘Dyarchy’, which was now 
being abolished in the Provinces, was to be reproduced in the 
Federal Government at the Centre. ‘Foreign Affairs’ and ‘De- 
fence’ were to be ‘reserved’ subjects. Other central subjects 
were to be ‘transferred’ to Ministers responsible to the Legisla- 
ture, subject to certain ‘safeguards’. 

As this part of the Act has never been brought into force, the 
system introduced by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms con- 
tinues to operate at the Centre with slight modifications. 
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DATES MARKING THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
MOGUL EMPIRE AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA 


1525 
1556-1605 


1599 
1658-1707 


1707 
1757 


1798-1805 


1817-19 


1805-35 


1843 
1845-9 


1857 
1858 


Babur invades India. 

Akbar, grandson of Babur, establishes the Mogul 
Empire based on religious toleration. - 
Foundation of the East India Company. 

Reign of Aurangzeb, the last effective Mogul Em- 
peror. But his bigotry undermines the empire. 
Beginning of the Mogul Empire’s rapid decline. 
Battle of Plassey. The East India Company becomes 
master of Bengal. 

Lord Wellesley Governor-General. Defeat of Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore and of the Marathas. The Com- 
pany is firmly established as the strongest power in 
India. 

Final defeat of the Maratha Chiefs. The Company 
assumes its obligations as the dominant Power 
in India. 

Pacification of India. Malcolm, Munro, Metcalfe, 
Elphinstone. - 

Conquest of Sind. 

First and Second Sikh Wars. Annexation of the 
Punjab. Completion of the Company’s conquests. 
The Mutiny. 

The Government of India transferred from the 
Company to the Crown. 
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